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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


"Die Assemsty of the League of 
Nations recently recommended that its 
member states agree “not to increase their 
protective tariffs above the present level 
for a period of from two to three years, or 
to impose new protective duties or create 
new impediments to trade.” About the 
same time the Premier of France evoked 
the dream of a United States of Europe. 
While other nations are trying to lower 
their economic barriers, the American 
Congress has for months devoted its 
major energies to erecting one of the 
highest tariff walls in our history. Are we 
out of step with the rest of the world? 


QOcr ranirr is our own national 
problem, it is true, but it is at the same 
time of international concern. A tariff 
bill is not an internal affair like an income 
tax measure. Now that the nations of the 
world have become like nerves of a plane- 
tary system, even our tariff is a thing too 
sensitive, too intricate to be the plaything 
of Pennsylvania’s Mr. Grundy or of 
farmers’ representatives from the alleged 
“backward” states. The time will come 
when its regulation must pass out of the 
toils of political caprice and into the 
councils of expert commissions as perma- 
nent as the State Department. 


I recocnirion of the non-politi- 
cal aspects of the tariff, the Wilson Ad- 
ministration bequeathed to posterity, 
along with the Federal Reserve Board, a 
United States Tariff Commission. This 
body functions regardless of election-day 
changes, amassing information about 
costs of production from the four quarters 
of the globe. The facts which it assembles 
yearly grow more valuable in the fixing of 
rates. It is said that the framers of the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill listened more 
respectfully to experts called in from the 
Tariff Commission than to the. testimony 
of lobbyists. The flexible provisions of 
current tariff legislation enable the Presi- 
dent to change rates up to fifty per cent 
each way on representation from the 
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MOBILIZING DEFLATION 

John T. Flynn 
A far-sighted analysis of what President Hoover’s timely and 
dramatic relief work, undertaken to restore confidence and sta- 
bility in American industry after the stock market crash, will 
mean for the future of business and government — by one of the 
keenest observers in Wall Street. 


MATA HARI, SEDUCTRESS OF THE ALLIES 

Major Thomas Coulson 
An account of the most dangerous and successful exploit accom- 
plished by Germany’s greatest woman spy during the World War. 
Major Coulson, who was a British Army Intelligence Officer, tells 
the story with the skill of a master raconteur and with all the 
knowledge of one familiar with the inner workings of the cold- 
blooded German secret service. It has been estimated that this 
most daring of Mata Hari’s betrayals, described in the February 
Forvm, cost the lives of 50,000 Allied soldiers. 


SHOULD WE BAN ROMANCE FROM 
MARRIAGE? 
Robert C. Binkley vs. Frances Williams Binkley 
A novel debate in which husband and wife dispute the permanence 
of romantic love. 


WHAT I BELIEVE 

Irvina Babbitt 
America’s leading exponent of Humanism expounds his creed, 
with special reference to religion and Rousseau’s doctrine of 
man’s natural goodness. 


FREEDOM IN THE NEW SCHOOLS 

Edna Yost 
Within the last decade a number of new schools have come into 
existence calling themselves “progressive’’ — all committed to 
the idea that external discipline over children should be abolished 
so that each little potential Leonardo may develop his genius 
spontaneously. Miss Yost, in the réle of an unbiased observer, 
has visited a number of these experimental schools and has re- 
corded in this article her grave doubts concerning the usefulness 
of such education as a preparation for life. 


AMERICA’S PLACE IN HISTORY 

James Stephens and Dr. James Murphy 
A second Irish Dialogue in which James Stephens, with the vision 
of a mystic poet, tells why he believes America is destined to be 
the Rome of the modern world. 


ALSO 


“The End of Byron’s Youth,” by André Maurois; ‘‘ America’s 
Stake in Europe’s Recovery,” by Salvador de Madariaga; 
“Tinned Food for Tin Gods,” by Marcia Clarke; “‘Let’s Work 
in the Country,” by Stuart Chase; “Chabichou’s Example,” a 
story by Henri Duvernois. 
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Commission, and several readjustments of 
this sort have been made in the last few 
years by Presidential proclamation with- 
out resort to Congress and prolonged de- 
bate. Now the Hawley-Smoot Bill pro- 
poses that the Tariff Commission study 
ways and means of simplifying the entire 
basis of rate-fixing. For a century our 
ad valorem rates have been based on 
foreign valuation. The new plan is to 
base rates on the cost of producing 
equivalent articles in the United States. 


Ocer rari of course provokes 
perpetual anger in foreign countries, and 
one of the chief breeders of hate is the 
recent practice whereby our representa- 
tives abroad pry into the manufacturing 
plants of foreign exporters in order to 
determine accurately their costs of pro- 
duction. These agents awake in some 
quarters the same bitterness as spies in 
time of war. The new method would 
eliminate this unpleasantness and save us 
a lot of trouble in other directions. 


Iv rus connection a proposal is 
being put forth through unofficial chan- 
nels that we base our comparison of 
foreign and domestic costs not on the 
total costs of production but on the 
difference in wages alone. The prices of 
raw commodities fluctuate more violently 
than do wages. A thunder storm may 
suddenly increase the supply of sugar in 
Cuba, while the wages of men employed 
in the sugar fields remain the same. 
American shoe machinery may speed up 
the production of shoes in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, whereas Bohemian factory hands 
remain meekly content with the same low 
wages. At present the tariff places a 
premium on low wages abroad. The coun- 
try which can get away with the lowest 
wage-scale pays the lowest ad valorem 
duty on its exports in the port of New 
York. If the new system charged high- 
wage countries less than low-wage coun- 
tries, foreign workingmen might insist 
on keeping some of the difference at home 
in the form of better wages instead of 
contributing it to the American Treasury. 


Weave already begun to export 
our capital, our machinery, even our 
engineers to foreign countries. Who 
knows that the time may not come when 
we shall also jack up wages in economi- 
cally backward countries and export our 
higher standards of living to the world? 
In that day we will no longer hide behind 
a protective tariff. Those American in- 
dustries will prosper, in competition with 
the world market, that prove more effi- 
cient and offer superior products. We will 
then say as did the brave people of little 
Denmark threatened by the World War: 
“‘Our culture will protect us.” 

— Henry Gopparp Leacu 
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ee) GREAT many people (we know) have 
ee been on the verge of joining the Book- 
NM] of-the-Month Club, but have neglected 
# to doso largely through oversight. This 
special offer is made, frankly, to overcome this 
procrastination by making it worth while for you 
not to delay longer. We suggest simply that you get 
full information at once about what the Book-of- 
the-Month Club does for you, and then decide once 
for all whether you want to join. The mere fact 
that more than 100,000 judicious book-readers 
already belong to the organization—that they rep- 
resent the elite of the land in every profession and 
every walk of life—that not a single one was in- 
duced to join by a salesman or by personal solicita- 
tion of any kind, but did so after simply reading the 
facts about what the Club does for book-readers— 
all these are indications that it is worth your while 
at least to get these facts as quickly as possible, and 
then Cif you want to) join and get your first book 
free. You assume no obligation in sending the 
coupon below for full information. 
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An INTERESTING 
BIT of NEWS 


Six distinguished foreign authors 
now serve as an International 
Advisory Committee for the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. The 
function the individuals in this 
foreign group perform is to keep 
our judges advised about what 
they consider the significant new 
books published abroad, each in 
his own country. The Committee 
consists of: For ENcLanp: H. G. 
Wells and Arnold Bennett. For 
France: André Maurois. For 
GERMANY AND AustrIA: Thomas 
Mann and Arthur Schnitzler. For 
Scanpinavia: Sigrid Undset: 
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America Set Free, by Count Hermann 
Keyserling; Harper, $5.00. 
Reviewed by Irwin Epman. 


By way Be as well right here and 
now to break all rules and confess that the 
reviewer skipped a page here and there of 
this incredible opus. He would give a good 
deal to meet somebody, even in the office 
of the publisher, who read every single 
word, cross my heart! For the Wise Man of 
Darmstadt has here let loose such a flood 
of dogmatic and often unintelligible 
verbiage that even a professor of philoso- 
phy, long inured to German thought, 
could not quite make the grade. 

The amazing thing is that in a book 
chiefly made up of the most involved 
nonsense and the most conceited absurd- 
ity, come hints now and then of a few 
good ideas or at least good guesses. But 
how on earth a man, dismissed in Ger- 
many as a Batlischer Quatchkopf, a Baltic 
gossip, could possibly have attained a 
reputation in this country as a philosopher 
remains to this reviewer one of the mys- 
teries of that credulous crazy quilt called 
American culture. This book seems to 
indicate that given a title of nobility, 
sufficiently daring dogmatism, a porten- 
tous vocabulary, and bumptious ignor- 
ance, a foreigner may cut quite a swathe 
in this country. Especially if, as is the case 
with Keyserling, he refers to practically 
no other books except his own, treats 
himself as a prophet and his critics as 
malign idiots, and writes as if the Logos 
himself were dictating his pages. 

Count Keyserling says about his knowl- 
edge of America: 


I took great care accordingly’ to read as 
little as possible about that Continent 
before I went. During my travels about 
the country, I guarded myself with almost 
old-maidish precaution against informa- 
tion. I looked at none of the obvious 
sights if I could help it. I asked few ques- 
tions. I succeeded in meeting none of those 


They swayed about upon a rocking-borse, and thought it Pegasus. — Keats 


men who are called great because they 
happen to be, as they say in America, on 
the map. I went out little; I read hardly 
any papers; I did everything in my power 
to protect my conscience clear from acci- 
dental impressions. | persevered as much 
as possible in that same purely receptive 
and inward-bent attitude which in times 
past resulted in the creation of the Travel 
Diary; I kept in contact almost exclusively 
with the subconscious side of American 
life. And as far as I was mentally alive, | 
used exclusively the faculty of intuition, 
the one faculty which establishes an imme- 
diate contact with the wholeness of life. 
But all the same | am far from sure I have 
hit the truth all the time. First of all | 





Count HerMaAnn KEYSERLING 


stayed in the United States too long — 
fully four months. 


Well! What the noble philosopher does 
not know about America would fill even 
more than the five hundred and ninety- 
five pages which he takes to tell it. This 
book is the weirdest amalgam of random 
insights and idiocies ever blurbed into 
importance by a publisher. Take at 
random this from page 529: “I wish some 
one who really knows would write the 
history and psychology of the cocktail. 
It certainly is one of the most extraor- 
dinary inventions ever made. Not only 
that it numbs instead of stimulating. Its 
essence is the mixture of the incongruous 
and the incompatible. I think there is a 





N. L. ROTHMAN 
EDITH H. WALTON 
FRANK C, NORRIS 


very profound intention underlying this: 
the cocktail is intended to do harm and not 
to please the taste. It is in a word a some- 
what eccentric expression of Puritanism.” 

The one underlying idea of the book is a 
good one. America will become civilized 
when, and only when, all its material 
instruments and resources are made the 
basis of a truly individual and creative 
life, when matter ceases to be our master 
and becomes the root out of which our 
spiritual life grows. But really one did not 
have to write, one does not have to read 
such a silly mass of verbology to discover 
that. But who reads this book? For whom 
was this book published? 


But This is Poetry 


Dear Jupas, by Robinson Jeffers; Liver- 
ight, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Ricnarp HuGues. 


U xver rue emotional stimulus of 
the war, the general public developed an 
unnatural avidity for poetry. But this 
avidity was of course only comparative, 
and the depression which followed was out 
of all proportion to the meagre crest. 
To-day it is as if Mankind, after this 
faint flicker of interest, had taken solemn 
oath: “* Never again! So help me God, not 
another word!” 

It is this almost malignant lethargy, 
and this only, which prevents Robinson 
Jeffers from being one of the most widely 
read authors in the country. If his magnif- 
icent narratives (for instance, Cawdor) 
were written in prose, his place among our 
foremost novelists would be indisputable. 
For he has in his writing those qualities of 
narrative imagination, of passionate 
drama, and of deep insight into character 
that go to make the great novelist. 

Yet one need hardly add that were these 
narratives written in prose they would 
lose, apart from everything else, in in- 
trinsic readability: it is there the irony of 
the situation lies! If you open any book of 
Jeffers almost anywhere, the first thing 
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Our Modern World 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 


By Sir James JEANS Third Printing 


“We are far from scientific-minded, but we know of no 
book we would rather receive as a present this Christmas.” 


—Golden Book, 


“An extraordinary book by the extraordinary author, for the 
ordinary reader.”—Saturday Review. | $4.50 


THIS WORLD OF NATIONS 
By Pitman B. Potter 


A vivid, readable book presenting, for the general reader, 
“the exposition of international organization...written by 
an expert...a book of the arresting, illuminating, beckoning 
sort that instigates and develops the reader’s intellectual 
curiosity.”—N. Y. Times. $4.00 
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Announcing the WVew 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
the SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Editor-in-Chief EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 
Associate Editor ALVIN JOHNSON 
This new encyclopedia, which will comprise fifteen volumes 
when complete, is an outstanding contribution to the lit- 
erature of the Social Sciences. It will represent an abso- 
lutely unique assembly of minds, each one an authority on 
his subject. For a limited time we make this pre-publica- 
tion offer: To every subscriber to the complete Encyclopedia, 
before the publication of Volume I in January, a special pre- 
publication price will be offered. Write for full particulars. 
Price per volume $7.50; $112.50 per set. 


A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


By W. C. D. DAMPIER-WHETHAM 


A complete outline of the development of scientific 
thought and its relations with philosophy and religion. $6.00 


A PREFACE To 
MORALS 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


One of the most discussed 
books of the day. Mr. 
Lippmann, inhiscustomary 
luminous prose, writes 
with deep insight of the 
customs and mores of our 
present day. $2.50 


EUROPE: A His- 


TORY OF TEN YEARS 
By RAYMOND L. BUELL 


This highly successful 
history of post-war Europe, 
written with the aid of the 
Staff of the Foreign Policy 
Association, has now been 


A.S.Eddington’s Books 
THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 
A book which has marked 
a turning point in scien- 


tific thought. $3.75 


SCIENCE AND THE 
UNSEEN WORLD 
The limitations of science 
in the spiritual unseen 


thoroughly revised. $2.50 world, 


PALESTINE: 
Today and Tomorrow 


By 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


As an interpretation of the 
present conditions in Pal- 
estine this volume cannot 
be surpassed. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise calls it “.. the most 
understanding book that 
hasever been written about 
Palestine.” $2.50 


FOR THE DEFENCE 


THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD MARSHALL HALL 


The life of England’s greatest criminal lawyer reads like the most thrilling of detective tales. 
Walter Yust, writing in The Philadelphia Public Ledger, says “I closed the book with regret 


Vew Fiction 


THE LACQUER 
LADY 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


An extraordinarily colorful and 
vivid picture of the life in the 
court of King Mindoon of 
Mandalay and the adventures 
of two girls from an English 
boarding school. $2.50 


THE HAWBUCKS 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
Country life in“ merrie” England 
with something of the same fla- 


vor of that beautiful poem — 
“Reynard the Fox”. $2.50 


THE WHIRLWIND 


ByWILLIAMSTEARNS DAVIS 


“One of the best, most vivid, 
and most dramatic among re- 
cent historical novels.” — The 


New York Times. $2.50 


that there wasn’t more.” 


FOUR SQUARE 


THe Story OF A FourRFOLp Lire 
By JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER 


“An unusual book by an unusual man” says 
Dr. William Alanson White in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “Every lawyer and every judge, every 
doctor and every priest could read it to ad- 
vantage”. The American Mercury says that “it 
is surely one of the most extraordinary stories 


ever heard of.” $2.50 


Lord Lansdowne 


No one who takes an interest in English pol- 
ities of 1870-1920 can fail to enjoy this book. 
“It is not only interesting, it is readable.” — 
The London Times. Illustrated, $8.50 


MARSHAL FOCH 


By MAJOR GENERAL SiR GEORGE ASTON 


A most faithful biography drawn from the mem- 
ories of those who knew him best, and from 
official records. 


By EDWARD MARIJORIBANKS 


$5.00 


Three Discussed 
Vew Plays 


BERKELEY SQUARE 
By JOHN BALDERSTON 
Something entirely fresh and 
new in the theatre, as pleasant 
to read as to see,—a play which 
stimulates the intellect, the 
emotions, and the imagination. 

$2.00 


The First Mrs. Fraser 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


Another London success. A 
comedy of divorce from a new 
angle with Grace George in the 
leading role. Good fun to read. 

Probable price $1.50 


THE SILVER TASSIE 
By SEAN O’CASEY 
Only an Irish piaywright could 
have written this piay. A war 


play treated in a spirit of ——- 
sincerity. $1.75 
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* O tell the story of a great 
3 catastrophe is one thing; 
“1 to show how the human and 
#1) material factors combined to 
+ 


| make the catastrophe inevi- 
table is quite something else. 
| The one involves accurate 


>. 








reporting; the other creative 
imagination. 

It is just this quality which 

makes All Our Yesterdays a 

great book. Here is a novel 
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Theodore Dreiser says: 


“Ican honestly commend Mothers 
Cry to lovers of a good book. Its 
story is moving. What the people 
in it think and say is simple but 
true and close, not only the 
heart of the story, but its scenes. 
You will like it because in addi- 
tion its humor is bright and 
warm and the well of the au- 
thor’s emotion is so clear that 
all but the bottom is appre- 
hensible."’ 
















This is the desperately real 
story of one woman's life—her 
marriage, her husband's death 
and her fight to make her chil- 
dren fulfill the dreams she had 
for them. She loved them all; 
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MOTHERS CRY 


By HELEN GRACE CARLISLE 











H. M. TOMLINSON’S 


GREAT NOVEL OF WAR AND PEACE 


ALL 
OUR 


YESTERDAYS 





to search men’s hearts, a tale 
of human passions that whip 
men’s minds to bloodshed. 
It is a book of you and me; 
of that strange power which 
invades us, gentle and peace- 
ful though we be, making us 
willing to climb Calvary a 
thousand times and drain the 
blood of a generation of our 
children, all for human pride. 

$2.50 





she believed in them. She loved 
them and believed in them even 
when poor brave Beatrice was 
dead with her unborn child, 
when Artie had vanished out of 
her life, when Jenny had mar- 
ried and left her, when Danny, 
her first born, was strapped 
tight in the electric chair. In the 
end, battered and torn, she had 
the courage to look at life and 
find it good. 


**An extremely powerful 


book."’—John Erskine. 


“A grim, enchanting book. 
I could not put it down, and 
now I cannot put it out of my 
mind.’’—J. P. McEvoy. $2.50 
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Books 





that you will be struck by is his beautiful 
sense of sound. By that I do not mean the 
dum-ti-dum wish-wash that usually usurps 
the title of “music” in verse. Many of his 
most lovely and balanced passages are 
almost ametrical. I mean his superb 
power of handling the most complicated 
rhythms without the aid of a vard-stick: 
of adjusting them to the tempo of his 
narrative, weaving from them the first 
dimension of that living, organic form 
which (while of the very essence of 
poetry) is incidentally a highly important 
factor of readability. It is a quality found 
also in the best prose, of course, but it can 
never, in the nature of things, be found 
there to so high a degree as in poetry. 
Adjusted to the content, it carries the 
reader's mind smoothly and_ without 
effort through what he is reading. His 
mind floats, where otherwise it would 
have to propel itself. 

His language is never obscure (and that. 
if not a very positive virtue, is at least a 
convenience). On the contrary, it is 
extraordinarily adroit — too adroit, in- 
deed, for prose: too much meaning com- 
pressed into a short space. Its most 
characteristic quality is his outstanding 
power of terrific, declamatory, tragic 
speech. In that he has no rival among his 
contemporaries: to parallel it one must 
return to the Elizabethans. As with a glass 
he can focus so much passion into the space 
of a few words that they burst into white 
flames, whether the most fantastic hyper- 
bole, or a few simple, childish syllables. 
Nor are these moments rare — the fertil- 
ity of his mind is no niggard — and it is 
from their cumulative effect that he 
builds up that sense of enormous power 
which he inevitably inspires in the reader. 
If by nothing else, he would have won his 
pre-eminent place among American poets 
by sheer heroism of speech. 

Purposely I have attempted to describe 
Jeffers’ work in general rather than this 
new book in particular. Those who are 
familiar with him will not need a review to 
direct them to anything new he publishes. 
I am speaking rather to the unconverted 
— and for them perhaps it is not quite the 
best book in which to get a first taste of his 
quality. I would recommend them rather 
to read first The Women at Point Sur or 
Cawdor. Or, if they must read the newest 
book first because it is the newest, to 
begin with “The Loving Shepherdess” 
rather than the title-piece. This, the 
second of the two longer poems that the 
book contains, is another tragic and lovely 
story of that reach of the California 
coast which he has set in the literary atlas 
almost as vividly as Ithaca. “‘ Dear Judas” 
itself is a kind of masque, set in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, where the ghosts of 
Judas, of Jesus, of Mary, and of Lazarus 
still linger to play out the now frayed and 
fading memories cf their two-thousand- 
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Annsé Ernest Diwnet 
**He put a kick 


in thinking.” 


an INDEX of 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE 


What are the reasons for 
the impressive roster of 
printings — totalling more 
than 140,000 copies of Abbe 
ERNEST DIMNET’S famous 
book The Art of Thinking? 


SSUED in November, 1928, in a 

modest first edition of 3,000 copies, 
this stimulating exposition of think- 
ing as a fine art, aglow with the wit 
of a French gentleman and scholar, 
immediately attracted the attention 
of Jonn Dewey, America’s foremost 
educator and philosopher, who gave 
it unstinted praise. He said: *‘Before a 
work of art one is likely to bedumb or 
to indulge only in ejaculations; and 
when asked why one likes it, to 
reply ‘Go and see for yourself’. That 
is the way I feel about this genial 
and witty book. I would say to the 
reader, “Taste it, try it for yourself. 
Keep it close at hand, read a page or 
two, a paragraph, opening at ran- 
dom. Browse about in it; read it con- 
secutively. Keep it on a bedside table 
and read it to compose your mind at 


’ 9° 


night, to arouse it in the morning’. 


OTHER LEADING educators, including 
President JoHN GRIER HIBBEN of 
Princeton and President NICHOLAS MUR- 
RAY BUTLER Of Columbia, urged readers 


at once to buy The Art of Thinking, 
echoing Professor Dewey’s unqual- 
ified endorsement. Reviewers all over 
the country discovered in the book 
an adventure for the mind and nation- 
wide criticism became nation-wide 
acclaim. The book of the hour be- 
came the book of the year. Educators 
and men of letters hoped (but dared 
not prophesy) that The Art of Thinking 
would be enjoyed by those nineteen 
out of twenty men and women who 
needed just this wise and mellow in- 
troduction to the joysof real thinking. 


re Two MONTHS The Art of Thinking 
had reached its fifth edition, with a 
total of 30,000 copies sold. The high 
hopes of its sponsors had been real- 
ized. American readers welcomed this 
aa by no means 
, easy challenge 
to their intel- 
ligence. 
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N tre tucip table talk of the 

Abbé ernest pimnet thousands of 
new readers every month discover 
that this was one book that they 
must not borrow and read hastily 
but own, to read and reread, mark and 
remember. Here is a book to be re- 
lated to one’s own life and growth, 
to one’s deepest secrets and aspira- 
tions. The enormous sales of The Art 
of Thinking now continue steadily— 
editions of 10,C00 appear regularly— 
after 11 months—in order to meet the 
mounting demands of new readers. 
What was formerly said of the un- 
precedented sale of The Story of Phi- 
losophy now applies with equal force 
to The Art of Thinking: Here is a book 
more exciting than fiction and selling- 
faster. Here is a true tribute to the 
intellectual curiosity of the Ameri- 
can reading public—an index of 
mental alertness, a chart of thinking. 
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Publication date, Jan.13th 


GOOD- 
BYE 
TO 
ALL 
THAT 


by 


Robert 
Graves 


Robert Graves, poet, and friend and 
biographer of T. E. Lawrence, has 
here written his biography — an 
honest and remarkable book, dealing 
trenchantly and unassumingly with 
the war. [llustrated. 

Probable price, $3.00 


AMERICA 
AND 
ENGLAND 


by 


Nicholas 
Roosevelt 


Timely and revealing, this book is 
published as the powers sit at the 
Arms Conference. It is an analysis 
of the basic positions of England and 
America, showing their economic re- 
sources, foreign trade, foreign invest- 
ments, etc., with a view to indicating 
the relative trends. 


‘The author was formerly attached to 
the American diplomatic service and 
has been for the last seven years one 
of the editors of the New York 
Times. 


Ready Jan. 6th. Illustrated, $2.50 


JONATHAN CAPE & 
HARRISON SMITH 


139 East 46th Street New York 








Books 


year-old passions. But, powerful and 
moving as it is, I would hesitate to say 
| that I thought it the most sucéessful of 
Mr. Jeffers’ poems. 


A Study in Power 


Hanna, by Thomas Beer; Knopf, $4.00. 
Reviewed by GiLBert SELDEs. 





| a : 9 . ° 
B suppose it is a writer's prejudice 


| that makes me want to dismiss the polities 
of Thomas Beer's Hanna and even the 
shrewd and fresh study it contairs of 
America changing after the Civil War — 
to dismiss them so that I can concentrate 
on the beautiful clarity of the bool., the 
movement not only within each seatence, 
| but from page to page, the plac:ag of mass 
| in relation to mass — the iv.telligence of 
the artist preferred to the intelligence of 
| the student. 

I would be justin‘ed because, as Mr. 
Beer says, his book is nt a biography. It 
will not be much used by those who want 
a chronological study of the life of a great 





Tuomas BEER* 


| boss and it will not even be cherished by 
those who want to make melodrama of 
bossism in American politics. For one 
thing, it lacks indignation. When the 
-Hanna legend becomes too absurd, Mr. 
Beer says, “Oh, come!”’ When a senator, 
named Pettigrew or even Lodge, or a 


| | President, even one named Roosevelt, is 


silly or forgetful or a little regardless of the 
truth, Mr. Beer is deadly, but in a quiet 
way. 


|| The great interest in Hanna, as a 


| person, is his realistic mind, which gave 
‘him honesty. It was not permissible, in 
| Hanna’s time, to admit that one spent 
'money and publicity in making Presi- 
dents; Hanna did both and refused to 
pretend that he did neither. And that 
suggests his point of interest as a national 
figure. Mr. Beer quotes Spengler: “De- 
mocracy is the completed equating of 
money with political power,” and notes 
that Hanna said the same thing twenty 
| years earlier. 


| * Drawing by Eva Hermann; courtesy of 


ee tena | Coward-M cCann. 


It happens that Hanna’s own money 
came from railroads and inland water- 
ways, from the powers of wheat and coal 
and steel and oil that lie in the middle 
American states, not from the powers of 
transatlantic commerce and _ financial 
manipulation which center on the Atlantic 
coast, Hanna, then, is your figure for the 
turn of America, away from Europe, away 
from the coastline, turning upon itself to 
exploit its own resources. Mr. Beer in- 
troduces Hawthorne, the man of Salem 
and the Customs House, to show us 
direction, The book is inscribed to the 
biographer of Herman Melville. 

It is also a study in power, of Hanna’s 
“bloodless adventure in Caesarism.” 
Hanna appears not as Mckinley’s mas- 
ter; he appears as the man who tried to 
prevent the war with Spain and found the 
pressure of women and ministers of reli- 
gion so strong that he was moved to say, 
“By God, Christians are remarkable.” 
He appears as a man who understood 
sound money and got McKinley nomi- 
nated and elected, but was somehow 
tricked out of position by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Hanna simply refuses to be the 
boss of fiction. 

“To people who did not confuse 
intellect with an appreciation of paper 
roses his mind was an interesting thing 
enough.” It does not dismay Mr. Beer 
that the man he admires mispronounced 
the name of Rodin; it pleases him to recall 
that when Hanna declared the invention 
of double entry bookkeeping “a grand 
feat of the intellect,” everyone giggled, 
but Henry Adams murmured, “Goethe 
thought it was, too.” Gently Mr. Beer 
suggests that Hanna’s esthetic sense, 
which rejected the Library of Congress 
and preferred a well-built motor launch to 
a bad statue, was not too faulty. He has 
naturally chosen to record many of 
Hanna’s ideas which were justified by 
events: a canal across the Isthmus, 
irrigation of the Southwest, sterilization 
of criminals: “sometime or other there 
would be no more strikes. Business would 
be too finely adjusted to permit such 
waste” — judgment on men, on morals, 
on the direction of events. 

What it comes to is that Hanna ap- 
pears, at first, as one of us, a contemporary 
man. It is only on careful reconsideration 
that we discover him to be something 
more, since few public figures seem to us 
as intelligent, as aware of our problems, as 
he was. It is the quality of his mind which, 
we like to think, makes him contempora- 
neous; but we ought to remember that if 
he was disabused in his own time, and 
refused to be taken in by buncombe, he 
would be the same now. And we cannot be 
sure that we are without illusions; we are 
only aware of the discarded illusions of the 
past. 

And that, perhaps, is the clue to the last 
quality in Mr. Beer’s book — it carries on 
into the present. It is neither a violent 
book nor a mannered one; it is only clear 
and witty and _ intelligent. Nothing 
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Pc before in the history of book publishing 
has there been so wide and varied a deluge of important 
— really significant — books. A recent list of best-sellers 
includes such names as Julian Green, Susan Ertz, John 
Galsworthy, Hugh Walpole. There is no doubt that 
American readers want good literature, and are willing 
to read any amount of good books — if they are within 
reach, 










But so many books are published each year that it is 
almost impossible for the average reader to buy every 
volume he would like to own. As a result, hundreds of 
worthwhile volumes are overlooked — due to the “high 
cost of literature.” 








Why are books so expensive? Why can they not be 
sold as cheaply as magazines? This has long been the 
problem of a group of distinguished writers, educators 
and publishers. 







The Writer said: “The author’s earnings do not in- 
crease the price of good books. He would much prefer 
having 50,000 readers purchase his book for 42c a 
copy than only 5,000 at $2.50.” 


The Educator said: “Free public education has given 
the average citizen an appreciation of good books. More 
fine literature is being read today than ever before.” 









The Publisher said: “If enough buyers can be secured 
in advance, I can publish important new books, have 
them artistically designed, durably bound — and sell 
them for 42c a volume, or 1 the present prices.” 







And so the writer, educator and publisher conferred 
with printers, artists, distributors — and worked out their 
plan. The result is: Paper Books. This is a wonderful new 
book club that provides one outstanding volume a month 
— 12 important, notable books a year — for the unheard 
of price of only 42c a volume! The books average 300 
pages and contain as many words in as large type as the 
average $3 or $4 book. 


Thousands upon thousands of readers who never 
dreamed that fine books, beautifully designed’ and printed 
could be sold for only 42c a volume, have already become 
charter members. After subscribers receive their first two 
selections, “The Golden Wind” by Takashi Ohta and 
Margaret Sperry, a fascinating novel, and “ Frederick the 
Great” by Margaret Goldsmith, a vivid, full length 
biography — letter after letter came to the Editorial 
Board expressing amazement that such a publishing feat 
could have been accomplished. 
















The New York Times, writing of the first Paper Book 
selection says: “‘ Not only is ‘The Golden Wind’ remark- 
able for a most unusual and successful blending of East 
and West in romantic narrative, but its selection marks 
it as a portent in American publication. With cover and 
end-papers designed by Rockwell Kent, it is a distin- 







New Book Club Cuts 
Price of Month’s Leading 
Books to 42¢ 


by ARTHUR K. WHITLEY 





guished piece of work, compounded of good paper, clear 
type and well bound.” 


Another Paper Book selection is ““Dewer Rides” by 
L. A. G. Strong. This novel created a sensation in Eng- 
land where it received greater praise from critics than any 
other novel in recent years. Selections like these more than 
justify the original plans of this remarkable new book 
club. Now everyone can enjoy a whole year’s distin- 
guished reading — for less than the price of two books; and 
still have sufficient in their book budget to buy other 
volumes that may interest them. 


Some of the men responsible for this wonderful new 
publishing innovation are: Padraic Colum, famous 
author, Everett Dean Martin, distinguished educator, 
Lincoln Colcord, eminent critic, Louis Untermeyer, 
outstanding American editor, poet and critic, Horace 
M. Kallen and Charles Boni. 


Rockwell Kent, art editor, and Elmer Adler, director 
of printing, are responsible for the beauty and artistry 
of the volumes. 


The largest number of charter members ever to sub- 
scribe to a book club have joined the Paper Book Club. 
Membership is now open to all. Through this club anyone 
can purchase the leading books of fiction, history, 
biography, poetry, philosophy, travel — for only 42c a 
volume! 

* * * * * * 


Perhaps you would like to take advantage of this revo- 
lutionary idea in book publishing. Perhaps you would like 
to receive 12 outstanding volumes a year — for less than 
the price of two. If so, clip the coupon at the bottom of 
this page. It will bring you the current Paper Book, by 
return mail. If you like it, simply send $5 for one year’s 
subscription to this unusual book club. Thereafter you 
will receive every month one outstanding book of fiction 
or non-fiction which ordinarily sells for $2.50, $3.00 or 
$5.00. If you do not care to join, you may return the book 
without cost or obligation. Send your subscription now 
to Charles Boni, Paper Book Club, Dept. 31, 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES Bont, Paper Book Club, 
Dept. 31, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Please send me the current Paper Book. Within 5 days after receiving 
the book I will send you $5.00 for my paid-in-full subscription to Paper 
Books (a new book each month for 12 months) or return the book with- 
out cost or obligation. (Send check with coupon if you prefer.) 


($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) 
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Many of the most extraordinary and enlightening epistles and gospels were rejected when the Bible was com- 


piled 


— were hidden away so that access to them was confined to theologians and high authorities. WHY? 


That these rejected scriptures were too sensational, too miraculous, too intimate and personal, is not enough 
to condemn them. Jealousy, fear, dissension, politics, arbitrary edicts, have played their part in depriving the 
layman of much of the first-hand records of the founding of Christianity and the detailed story of Adam and 


Eve. 


But Now They Are Yours 


The nature of the Apocryphal Scriptures, as well as the reasons for their rejection by the early Church authori- 
ties who compiled the Bible, have been among the greatest mysteries of the Christian era. Every Bible student 
is entitled to know these rejected records for they contain many astounding revelations and throw a great 
light upon both old and New Testaments. You may have them now in this wonderful new work — 


TEN 
BOoKS + EDEN 
All In One Splendid Volume 


When these two books were published separately a short time ago they created a sensation and were eagerly 
demanded by many thousands of people. Now they have been combined into one beautiful volume and are 
offered you at a big saving in cost. The complete contents of both volumes are here in a more luxurious and 


more convenient form: 


An utterly new portrayal of the 
personality of the Virgin Mary 
unfolded in a detailed account of 
her girlhood and betrothal. 


Many unknown miracles and legends 
revealing contemporary opinions of 
Christ. 


Clement’s three astonishing 
proofs of the resurrection of the 
body including his famous exam- 
ple of the phoenix bird rising from 
its ashes. 


The original Apostles’ Creed — as it 
was before being altered six hundred 
years after Christ. 


The boyhood of Jesus — His 
school days, pastimes, and play- 
mates — A vitally interesting sub- 
ject that is almost overlooked in 
the Bible. 


Hermas’ discussion of the divorce 
question and what he saw in a vision. 


Letters from Pilate to Herod giv- 
ing his version of the Trial and 
Crucifixion. 


The detailed story of the beautiful 
Virgin Thecla, her miraculous escapes 
and martyrdom. 


A personal letter written by Herod 
on his deathbed to Pontius Pilate 
urging the latter to believe in 
Jesus Christ. 


Remarkable new light on the great 
question: Is Christianity a matter of 
science or mysticism? 


The story of Adam and Eve — the 
oldest story in the world, narrat- 
ing in vivid detail the history of 
man from the day when Adam 
and Eve were expelled from Eden, 


46 Ancient 
Manuscripts 


Mary 

Protevangelion 

1. Infancy 

2. Infancy 

Christ and Abgarus 

Nicodemus 

The Original Apostles’ 
Cre 

Laodiceans 

Paul and Seneca 

Paul and Thecla 

1. Clement 

2. Clement 

Barnabas 

Ephesians 

Magnesians 

Trallians 

Romans 

Philadelphians 

Smyrnaeans 

pemeeep 

Philippians 

1. Hermas— Visions 

2. Hermas— 
Commands 

3. Hermas— 
Similitudes 

Letters of Herod and 
Pilate 

Adam and Eve I 

Adam and Eve Il 

The Secrets of Enoch 

Psalms of Solomon 

Odes of Solomon 

The Letter of Aristeas 

Fourth Book of Mac- 


cabees 
The Story of Ahikar 
Testament of Reuben 
Simeon 
Levi 


until the greatest catastrophe of 
human history — The Flood. 


The letter of Aristeas telling how the 
Pharaoh, Ptolemy Philadelphus, ex- 
changed 100,000 slaves for a single 
book. 


The Book of Joseph in which he 
tells his own story of his experi- 
ences in Egypt including the fa- 
mous episode of Potiphar’s wife. 


The story of Ahikar which is the 
original of the Arabian Nights story 
of the Riddles of Egypt. 


The Psalms of Solomon which de- 
pict in the most stirring form 
Pompey’s actions in Palestine 
and Solomon’s Odes which form 
one of the most important dis- 
coveries of literature. 


The Book of Asher is an explanation 
of dual personality — the first Jekyll 
and Ilyde story, written 2000 years 
ago. 


Gad, the shepherd who was a 
murderer at heart tells his story. 


The Secrets of Enoch relate his visit 
to heaven and his mystic conception 
of the mechanism of the sun, moon, 
and stars, 


Simeon, the strong man makes a 
complete confession of his plot- 
ting against Joseph. 


Judah the Athlete tells of his exploits 
and his mistakes and Naphtali the 
Runner gives a lesson in psychology. 


640 pages, profusely illustrated, 
bound in handsome black moroc- 

co-grained fabrikoid, with round- 

= corners, gilt edges, gold stamp- 
ne. 


Books 


frightens Mr. Beer. Nothing frightens any 
writer who is master of his material and of 
his medium. 


What is Truth? 


Tue Mavrizivs Cask, by Jacob Wasser- 
mann; Liveright, $3.00. 
Reviewed by N. L. Rotman. 


Ev pecowrs increasingly apparent 
that the work of Jacob Wassermann sub- 
‘mits to no ordinary literary appraisal. 

Form? Style? Realism? These are critical 
| catchwords that fall hollow and meaning- 
less upon the ear still throbbing with the 
profound, passionate music of Wasser- 
mann’s prose. There is no catching such 
a book as The Maurizius Case within the 





Mail This Coupon Today 
Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. B-6 . 
119 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Kindly send me The Lost Books of the Bible 
and the Forgotten Books of Eden in one volume 
bound in imorocco-grained Fabrikoid. Within 7 
days [ will either return the book or remit $5.50, 
the price in full. (Ten per cent discount for cash 
with order. Same return privilege.) 


Name 
Address.... 


City... 5 eric a ia dato call State 
If outside continental U. S. send $5.50 with order. 


Read It FREE 


You may examine this amazing volume with- 
out cost or obligation. Send the coupon and the 
book will be placed in your hands on approval. 
Within one week cither return it and owe noth- 
ing, or pay the small price shown in the coupon. 
To be sure of getting your copy at once, mail 
the coupon today. 


confines of any easy classification. In no 
customary sense is it a novel, although 
‘it does contain a nuclear plot. For this 
isemblance of plot is Wassermann’s one 
| concession to the literary necessities, a 
limb from which he may spin his web of 
| social investigation, expanding from this 
‘center outward until he touches upon all 
| mankind and every word seems pregnant 
with prophecy. 

This is only to say that for Wassermann 
there is no such thing as a disconnected 
‘incident, or a remote detail. Everything 

that happens, all that is thought, said. 
_sensed, is a relevant thread in the general 
‘fabric upon which he bends his gaze. It 
may almost be concluded, then, that it 
matters very little just which thread is 
ichosen, along which we may trace our 
labyrinthine course, for we very soon lose 
‘sight of our beginnings, plunging deep and 
deeper into the least traveled regions of 
human complexity. 

As in Casper Hauser, a book to which 
‘this one is very clearly related both in 
method and in emotional content, the 
immediate source of interest is simply 
stated. A man, Maurizius, has been in- 
‘earcerated for nineteen years, convicted 
of murder. There are certain features 
about this case which keep it from ob- 
livion: the man’s obstinate silence from 
the day he was arraigned, the disappear- 
ance of the chief witness immediately 
after the trial, and the tremendously 
involved state of affairs which preceded 
‘the murder. There has been a constant 
undercurrent of doubt and activity, 
counterbalanced by the rigid determina- 
| tion of the State to consider the matter no 
further. The affair finally casts its shadow 
upon the consciousness of a boy, the six- 
teen-year-old son of the Attorney-General. 
(The locale is, of course, Germany.) The 
| boy, as yet untouched by the corroding 
| influences of maturity, burns still brightly 
| with the flames of honesty without com- 
'promise, truth unalloyed. “Surely,” he 
| cries, “there is only one thing I must de- 
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OU know this man as well as you know YOURSELF. His 
' mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 


At home in the evening he tunes in the radio—gets tired of 
it—then glances through a MAGAZINE—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to CONCENTRATE on anything, he either goes 
to the MOVIES or FALLS ASLEEP in his chair. 

At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST thing first, 
puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 

There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH GRASS. 
HOPPER MINDS in the world. In fact they are the very people 
who do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS—and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 

They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, and routine 
drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year—ENDLESSLY—they HANG ON to the jobs 
that are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least interesting, and 
poorest-futured! 

If YOU have a ‘‘grasshopper mind” you know that this is 
TRUE. And you know WHY it is true. Even the BLAZING 
SUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless 
its rays are focussed and concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 


A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely cannot be depended 
upon to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 


The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 
NOW you are merely jumping HERE AND THERE. Yet you 
also know that you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life! 


What is WRONG? WHAT'S holding you back? 


Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. And when 
you know what it IS, then you can easily learn how to apply it; 
make it carry you STEADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DIRECTLY 
to prosperity and independence. 


That fact is one which has been PROVEN and stated by the 
world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You are only ONE- 
TENTH as successful as you COULD be! Why? BECAUSE, as 
Science says, you are using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! 


TEN per cent of his brain is all the AVERAGE person 
uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he really possesses 
because that is all he actually USES. The remainder lies dormant. 
The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes to use it. For the 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and use. 
It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 


What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 


Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
& copy of “Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of a 
Strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 


imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to make 
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your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you 
how to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 700,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 

You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your 
copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, independence! 

Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me”’ wiseacres. 

Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. 
I may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.” 

The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to learn 
something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse to 
send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for having 
TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they do noth- 
ing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings of the 
mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved ones, 
don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 
—NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite1301,71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite1301,71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 
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“I struggled through 
four years of College 
... and I didn’t learn 
half of what’s in 

this fascinating 


Outline !’’ 


““Gary — a college man and 


Mos 


proud of it — made this 
frank confession to me 
when I showed him my 
copy of The Outline of 
Man’s Knowledge—the 
one book I know of that 
will enable the man 
whose education has 
been mainly in the Col- 
lege of Hard Knocks to 
hold his own with those 
who have had the ad- 
vantages of University 
training.”’ 


1X 
Great Cultural 


OUTLINES 
All in a Single Volume 


The six books you must read to be up to date on every subject — 
and all in one volume. A tremendous range of knowledge, yet each 
of the six outlines is thorough and complete. Think of getting in one 
volume The Outline of 


HISTORY SCIENCE LITERATURE 
ART PHILOSOPHY RELIGION 


Here is the knowledge that forms the background of cultured, 
educated people — that can win for YOU the leadership and ad- 
miration of your associates —that brings SUCCESS. Written 
simply to be easily understood; concisely to save your time; in lively, 
fascinating style to be easily remembered. 


THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 


Here is the equivalent of a College education in one fascinating 
volume. A few minutes of reading daily will give you a liberal 
education in an amazingly short time. This remarkable work has 
been written by Clement Wood with such success that the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph calls it ‘‘a University in itself."’ No single 
book has ever been prepared to cover so broad a field of knowledge 
in so thorough, concise, and fascinating a way. Here is the whole 
scope of modern education in one thrilling narrative — the cream 
of the world’s knowledge for quick and easy self-improvement! 


Examine It Free! 


WHAT 
OTHERS SAY: 


“The ONE book to 
read and know” 
Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


“A daring and bril- 
liant panorama of 


the march of man” 
— Edwin Markham. 


“TI welcome this book 
as a key to unlock 
the world to itself" 
— Zona Gale. 


‘The scientific and 
iene portions 
are both accurate and 
interesting, expressed 
in an _ exceptionally 
clear styte"’ — Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. 


“Clement Wood has 
selected the _ really 
important points” 
James Harvey 
Robinson. 


“An amazing store 
of information" 
New York Sun. 


**More knowledge 
than ome can _ find 
im any book’’ 
Minneapolis Star. 


Here is a remarkable opportunity to secure this thrilling book, without 
cost or obligation, for a week's free examination. Send no money. The 
coupon below will bring your copy of the book. If you are not convinced 
that it is the biggest value for the money you have ever seen, send the 
book back and owe nothing. If you decide to keep it, pay the remark- 
ably low price on the easy terms shown in the coupon. This may be 
your greatest opportunity for self-education. Don’t delay. Get the 
book and judge for yourself. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


BSS SRSRB SC RSESSRSSSERSRSERESSERSRSSERRSRSRERERERE SERRE 
LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 581 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. ‘<: 

Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement 
Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days I will either 
return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, and then two dollars per month 
for two months, a total of $5.50. (Ten per cent discount f>r cash with order, same 
return privilege.) 


Name 


Addre 


Cit State seo , 
lf outside the limits of Continental U.S., send $5.50 with order . 
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mand: right and justice! Shall I leave 
him in torment? Shall I forget him? Shall 
I say, how does that concern me? What 
then is justice if I do not see it through, I, 
myself, I, Etzel Andergast?” 

And here, with only the briefest state- 
ment of a theme, we leave unexplored 
the realm of legal history, and start off 
at one of the many tangents which finally 
give to the affair a universal significance. 
The case continues to hang over us, shad- 
owy and motivating, but our explorations 
range far and wide, and our search for the 
truth about the Maurizius Case resolves 
itself inevitably into a search for truth — 
truth about justice and truth about man’s 
capacity to judge. The simple and ac- 
cepted concepts of crime and punishment, 
innocence and guilt, society and the in- 
dividual, undergo, here, the searching 
process of analysis and restatement, until 
they no longer seem quite as simple nor 
quite as acceptable as heretofore. 

I have mentioned emotional content. 
This seems to me to be the supreme 
quality of this writing, lifting it above 
mere social probing to the very highest 
level of inspired pleading. We might say 
that Wassermann is a man _ possessed, 
possessed of the demands and the ques- 
tionings native to such a youth as Etzel 
Andergast, or such an incorrigible as 
Socrates. His heart is indignant with the 
wrongs of all men. What, then, he seems 
to say, is justice if he does not see it 
through, he, himself, he, Jacob Wasser- 
mann? And we must substitute our own 
names, for there can be no denial. 


Key to Knowledge 


Tue Encyciop#p1a Britannica, Four- 
teenth Edition, edited by J. L. Garvin 
an¢ Franklin H. Hooper; The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Co., 24 vols. 

Reviewed by Epirn H. Watton. 


A prquate criticism, or even 
intelligent praise, of the new Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica is obviously beyond the 
capacity of a plain citizen. In the years 
since 1910, when the last reconstructed 
edition — the eleventh — was published, 
a wholly new world has come into being. 
It is platitudinous, and unnecessary, to 
point out that the Great War has changed 
not only national frontiers but our entire 
system of values, that science and indus- 
try and invention have borrowed seven- 
league boots for their progress, that 
literature and art have devised new forms 
to express new attitudes toward life. Con- 
sidering the magnitude and complexity of 
the task, and the vast body of knowledge 
that has been reorganized, it would seem 
presumptuous for any but the most 


erudite to comment upon the completed 
labors of Mr. J. L. Garvin and his associ- 
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TRIBUTES 


from 
Educators and Writers 


“This book is a real advance in the 
art of dictionary making.” — Max 
Mason, Former President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Now president of 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


“NEW WORDS” 


“It has a very liberal and helpful inclusion of new words, 
which make it especially useful and modern.” — BootH 
TARKINGTON 


“SO MUCH INFORMATION” 


“‘T marvel that you have gotten so much information in 
cs 


so small a space.” — W. H. P. Faunce, President of 
Brown University. 


“A REAL ACHIEVEMENT” 
““A very fine and practical dictionary. In size and 
make-up, in ease of handling and ease of use, it seems 
to me to be a real achievement.” — Mary RoBerts 
RINEHART. 


BLISS PERRY SAYS— 


“| am greatly pleased with this book. The ty pog - 
raphy is very clear to the eye, the illustrations are 
excellent, and the etymologies and definitions of 
words are most concisely and clearly set forth.’’ — 
Butss Perry, Prof. of English Literature, Harvard 
University. 


“MOST SATISFACTORY” 


“T have been using it now for three months 
and find it one of the most satisfactory vol- 
umes of its kind I have had. I have come to 
use it almost exclusively in my daily work.” — 
Kenprick C. Bascock, Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of 
Illinois. 


A Few 
FEATURES 


100,000 words and phrases ; - 
defined. [HIn PaPeR 


: EpDITION. 
Simple, clear, accurate defini- . 
tions. Round corners Size 


Why the WINSTON is 


the Finest Modern Dictionary 
for Home, School, and Office 4 


[xv] 
















Here are the five reasons for superiority of the 
WINSTON Simplified DICTIONARY in its 
field. Investigation has proven that 94 out of 
every 100 people who buy the WINSTON al- 
ready owned other dictionaries. As soon as they 
examined the WINSTON they felt they must 
have it — regardless of which or how many other 
dictionaries they already possessed! 


MORE MODERN ("*:°52)"° 

in vocabulary, 
definitions, and typesetting—all arranged for 
SPEEDIER reference. Spells, pronounces, divides 
into syllables, gives etymology and defines every word 
so that its use and meaning can be instantly understood. Thousands 
of newly current words and expressions; scientific, war, aviation 
and other terms; slang; new meanings of old words. 


MORE COMPLETE (222: 2; 

reference def- 
initions of over 100,000 words and phrases, including 
many new words not found in other dictionaries. 3000 
ILLUSTRATIONS — Full-page color plates and text 
illustrations (averaging TWO to each page). Used whenever a 
picture can tell a clearer and more complete story than a 
definition in words alone. Many pages of maps, charts, etc., not 
usually found in a desk dictionary 


AUTHORITATIVE ?2.56'20:2'3 


from every 

field compiled this authoritative volume under the 

scholarly direction of HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, 

Ph.D.; WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS, A.M., Pd.D., 

Litt.D.; and THOMAS KITE BROWN, Jr., Ph.D. Indorsed 
by famous scholars and educators 


MORE CONVENIENT 


The 1500 pages are printed on thin, durable Bible 
paper, making the volume easy to handle, despite its 
wealth of information. Reference-words printed in 
large, clear type — TWO lines high. Specially designed Thumb 


Index. 
MORE ENCYCLOPEDIC 


Contains complete Atlas and Gazetteer of the World; 

Development of the English Language; Si and 

Symbols; Weights, Measures and Seendendes Paton 
Words and Phrases; Persons and Places; Phrases; Scottish 
Terms; Christian Names of Men and Women; Historical 
Events; How to Speak and Write English. 








6% Bly hes 
1500 pages in a handy desk Weight sic pounds / 
volume. 7 
3000 illustrations, averaging a , @ 
two to a page 

X AMINE 


8 full-page ates : 
: hye page color pl ALC this New 
32-page Atlas of the world in Kind of 
colors Dictionary"’ at 
World Gazetteer of 10,000 en- once, entirely free 
tries — either at your 
Lists of Synonyms and Anto- bookseller’s or, if 
no bookshop is 
nyms 
convenient, mail 
Recommended by school and coupen to us, 


university presidents, teachers, 


without money. 
and eminent popular authors J 


Dictionaries of Signs and Sym- 
bols; Persons and Places; For- 
eign Words and Phrases; 


of speedier reference 


, : Ss nfident are we that you will be 
Weights and Measures; Chris- » contide ' 


tian names of men and women; 
Scottish terms; Historical 
Events and many others. 


which grants official approval. 


/ 
Simplified me 


/ INSTON CO., 
DIC TIONARY im “Tone 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 7 


delighted, we will send the book on five 
days’ free examination to responsible peo- 
ple sincerely 
many new features. Use the coupon of only $5.00. 
below at once. THE JOHN C. 

WINSTON CO., 11 Winston 


Note its modernness, its authoritative 
History of the English Lan- scholarship, its convenience, 
guage. vast amount of ready information it of- 


fers instantly through its many features 


JOHN C. 


Please send, all 

charges prepaid, the 

thin-paper Artcraft E&! 

7 ition of the New F'n 
cyclopedic WINSTON 
Simplified DICTIONARY. 

I will return it within 5 divs 


interested in seeing its at your expense or remit price 


Philadelphia, Pa. Name . 


REE 66 6:00: oun ecteneaegleeete 


Approved by the Departments EXA MINE tT 1a -14a4 A ee Siala wae ereeeecde Si sé hed enue 
of Education in every state 
7 


Check here if you prefer 


. 0 Persi M Edition, gold edges, $7.50 — or 
At Your Bookseller’s—or Mail Coupon f# Wadia keecan iene waned 


(© Red Turkey Morocco Edition, gold edges, $10.00. 
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Nevertheless — and it is one of the 
particular virtues of this Fourteenth 
Edition — the Encyclopedia Britannica 
was by no means written with the 
specialist only in mind. Probably it is the 
plain citizen who will benefit most by it. 
Consequently he is entitled to an opinion, 
however humble. There are certain 
arresting features which he can take in at 
a glance, and to appreciate them he needs 
no scholarly preparation. For example, 

| the new edition makes concessions to the 
pictorial mind. Its 15,000 illustrations 

brighten and illuminate the text, defi- 

| nitely enrich the value of the Encyclo- 
pedia as a whole. 

It must also be clear to even the most 

_ casual reader that there is nothing musty, 
| static, or dead about these twenty-four 
| volumes. They are as alive, as aggressively 
| contemporaneous as the latest magazine 
| article or the newest interpretation of the 

American scene. For example, one can 
read ex-Secretary Kellogg on the out- 
| lawry of war, Gene Tunney on pugilism, 
Professor Eddington on astronomy, 
Henry Ford on mass production, or Cecil 
B. De Mille on the motion pictures — a 
subject which is treated excellently and 
in great detail. Without any loss of 
dignity, the editors have plunged head- 
long into the hurly-burly of modern life. 
They have made it their business to de- 
scribe, to codrdinate, and in some degree 
to interpret the manifold changes of the 
past two decades. One has the feeling that 
by so doing they have taken a valuable 
step toward restoring our lost sense of 


OMEWHERE — how remote and 

Y inaccessible that sounds. Some- 
where in that forest maze of our lan- 
guage — seemingly inextricably inter- 
mingled — are words which bring treas- 
ures of money, power, position to the 
skillful user. Words that thrill with 
laughter, thunder commands, tender 
words fragile as a wood plant, terms of 
lofty inspiration, compelling words to 
add strength to your arguments, words 
for every shade of meaning. 

All round you they are, “close by, disregarded, quite at hand,’’ as Conrad 
once exclaimed — yet by force of circumstance, you travel the one small path 
that years of usage have worn through this labyrinth. 


How often you have sought to leave this path — to find a new word for that 
trite expression, to clothe your thought in terms that clearly express your 
meaning — to avoid constant needless repetition. Your dictionary cannot help 
you here — you must first know the words you are seeking. 


How to find those words you have forgotten — or perchance, are not familiar 
with! And how to recognize them! 


Picture a guide post in this word forest which directs you at once to your very 
word — which goes farther than all other guide posts by describing your word 
so accurately that you can place your finger upon it and exclaim “ Here is the 
exact word for my purpose.” 


This is March’s Thesaurus Dictionary a thesaurus and a dictionary combined! 


— a 


It gives you 


The exact word or phrase to ex- 
press your idea, or shade of 
meaning — classified by parts of 
speech. 


Definitions of over 100,000 words 
and phrases. 


Gives you complete mastery of 
the English language, in writ- 
ing and speaking. 


Supplies the following facts 

which make March a constant 

a itself a liberal 

educatio 

English Coun sition 

History of the Language and 
Writing 

Word Roots and Derivations 

Building of English Words 

Famous Characters of Lit- 
— and notable Sobri- 


Biblical References 

Words from the Arts and 
Sciences 

Geographic Facts 

Americana 


Literally it places com- 
plete command of the 
English language at your 
fingertips. 


Its 1462 pages form a vast 
storehouseofwords, phrases, 
idioms which are made in- 
stantly available by its 
unique method of groupings. 


Examine this 
book 

tn your home 

—at our risk 


There is no other book like it in 


proportion. 

Finally, the plain citizen will doubtless 
discover, to his gratification, that the new 
Encyclopedia frequently makes delightful 
reading. It will repay purely literary 
exploration as well as the sterner quest for 
knowledge. G. K. Chesterton’s articles on 
humor, romance, and Charles Dickens; 
Henry Seidel Canby’s analysis of modern 
American literature; Lion Feuchtwanger’s 
paper on modern developments in the 
novel —all these belong to the best 


| tradition of belles lettres. Were it not for 


the obstacle of bulk, one could safely 
recommend the Encyclopedia as a perfect 
candidate for desert island literature. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., 

Dept. F-1, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in Canada) 
the New Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus Dic- 
tionary. I will pay $3.75 on delivery and if I keep the book 
will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. (Canada, 
duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash with order.) If for any 
reason I do not wish to keep it I will return it in good 
condition within 10 days and you are té refund my $3.75. 


> IN 


the English language. It is so com- 
plete, so authoritative, and so 
thoroughly practical that business 
and professional men, and writers, 
as well as educators, are using it 
constantly in their work. 

It is so DIFFERENT — so pre- 
eminently useful— that we offer 
you through this coupon the privi- 
lege of judging the book in actual 
use before you buy it. 

Send in that coupon. Put the book 
to every word test you can think of. 
Then if at the end of 10 days you do 
not find it indispensable, you have 
but to return it and your examina- 
Address > tion has cost you nothing. 
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Russian Comedy 


Tue Emsezziers, by Valentine Kataev: 
Dial, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Frank C. Norris. 
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Corey Forp once said that the 
thin line of demarcation between comedy 
and tragedy might be illustrated by the 
spectacle of a puffy old gentleman falling 
down a flight of stairs. On the top step he 
trips, his short little arms flap ludicrously 
about, his face is twisted into a grotesque 
medley of surprise and alarm, and we 





hich of these 78 Famous Books 
o You Want to Examine FREE? 


Each volume is 534 by 84 inches. handsomely bound in cloth, beautifully 
printed—the greatest book value io be had anywhere. Select from the brief 
lescriptions below and get them at your bookshop—or check the numbers you 
ant on the FREE EXA MINATION COUPON a mail it WITHOUT MONEY 


SCIENCE REMAKING THE 
WORLD — a ae W. ee ons Ee 


B. Slosson. er price, $2.50 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY, ‘OF BEN JAMIN 
LIN. Former price, $2.00 

A BOOK OF OPERAS — H 

* Krehbiel. former price 

po OF THE JUN 


Former price, $2.50 
& HAUNCH. PAUNCH AND. JOWL = 
Samuel Orntz. 


9, THE OUTLINE oF HISTORY — -. 
G. Wells. This world-famous book in 
one volume. Unabridged, 1200 pages, 
—s all original illustrations, maps, 

Former price, $5.00 

1. RECOLLECTIONS AND RS 

OF eae ete TT E. LEE 
Captatn Rober 


»9 Le ae OF Former price Qe 

Former price, $3.00 
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BODY — Prof. : Fy 
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Former » $2.00 
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° Former price, $2.50 
31 FOUR MONTHS AFOOT FIN ‘SPAIN 
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Former price, $3.00 
FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH 
SEAS — Hall and Nordho, 
Former price, $4.00 
SHANDYGAFF — Christopher Mor- 
ley. Former price, $2.00 
THE NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
— Lillian Eichler. Former price, $4.00 
BIRD NEIGHBORS — Nelije Blan- 
chan. Former price, $5.00 
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NOW IT CAN BE TO Philip 
G1dbs. Former price, $3.00 
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Former S $2. 
ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN 
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Former price, $4.00 
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47 aes ON LIFE — Harry 
° Kem: Former price, $3.00 
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10 Days’ Free Examination 
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is hard to believe such bocinwa- 
ue possible at only $1. That is wh ov 
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NATION Use the coupon 

pty = titles you want and 
nail it without money. Read the 


books for 10 days. Then send us onl 
$1, plus 10 cents postage, for eac’ 
title you keep. If you do not admit 
this the biggest book-value you ever 
saw, return the volumes and forget 
the matter. The editions of many 
titles are limited—don’t delay. 
GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 101, Garden City, N. Y. 


Imagine getting that world- 
famous $5 Cored. WELLS’ 
OUTLINE OF HISTORY, 
unabridged, 1,200 pages, 
with all the original maps, 
illustrations, etc..—for only $/ 
Also Count Luckner, the Sea 
Devil; Revolt in the Desert, Red 
ight of Germany, Trader 
forn—non-fict on master- 
pieces which are now put 
within your reach at $1 a 
volume. Each volume is 5% 
by 834 inches, handsomely 
mh in cloth, beautiful ly 
printed. Select from brief 
descriptions below and get 
at your bookshop — or 
check numbers you want on 
the FREE EXAMINATION 
COUPON and mail it WITH- 
OUT MONEY TODAY! 
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‘laugh. ‘Then his pudgy body helplessly 
| plunges down the steps. An arm catches in 
the banisters, his head is flung against 
the wall. He clumps in a formless heap 
onto the floor below and lies very still, 
while his hat and stick clatter after him. 
The old gentleman’s head is twisted, from 
his mouth comes a thin trickle of blood, 
and we do not laugh. 

Somewhere, between the top step and 
the bottom step, the sheerest comedy has 
been changed into the coldest tragedy. 
In The Embezzlers, like the fall of the old 
man, somewhere between the first hilarious 
scene in which Young Ivan, the cashier, 
and his superior, Philip Stephanovitch. 
the chief accountant, become stupidly 
drunk, unconsciously absconding with 
their firm’s money, and the pitiful final 
scene, the comedy changes to tragedy. 

Perhaps it is difficult for Westerners 
fully to comprehend Slavic comedy. It is 
usually more elaborate, driven more 
hell-for-leather than even American com- 
edy. A recent Socialist satire on Com- 
munism, Zamiatin’s We, surpasses in 
audacity of imagination the wildest 
Biercean dream. And the gentlest comedy 
of Chekov inevitably has a grim turn. It is 
safe to say, however, that the root of 
| Russian, as well as American comedy is in 
| laughing at someone's else expense. 
| In The Embezzlers the comedy is at the 
|expense of stupid Young Ivan and the 
pompous Moscow official, Philip Stephan- 
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Actual results 


achieved by an investor who for ten years (with rising and 
declining security values) has carefully followed the scientific 
principles explained in Mr. Rose’s much discussed book 


INCOME 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30 


Ss 
sSsS8B88%8% 
gse2ee 
38 
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1250 
1000 
750 
500 
250 


° or) ‘20 oe 22 ‘23 «24 "25 ‘26 ‘27 ‘28 29 
NOTE: 


It should be observed thet the history of this fund begins at the height of the 1919 bull market, includes the 
severe depression of 1920-1921, the mild depression of 1923, and the pronounced drop in stock prices of October, 1929. 


Let Dwight C. Rose show you 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLAR 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLA' 


fe ae re ee oes ee 
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the scientific methods of investment... 


“\ have seen no evidence of prac- 
tical investment experience that 
in any way approaches the evi- 
dence offered in this book.” 
—W.E. LAGERQUIST,Counsel- 
lor on Investments, Irving 
Trust Company, New York 


“Throws much light on those 
finer points of investment policy 
which spell the difference be 
tween average results and un- 
usuel results.”—THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 


“| have nowhere seen such @ 
combination of exhaustive re- 
search, eccurate reasoning end 

attractive presentation.” 
—BRANDON BARRINGER 
The Pennsylvania Company 


“A book founded on long per- 
sonal experience with invest- 
ment management and backed 
by @ profound study of invest- 
ment history and theory.” 
BARRON'S The Financial Weekly 


6th Large Printing ° 


440 pages of sound 
financial sense that will 
“step up” your mind 
to keen enjoyment and 
LARGER PROFITS. 


those finer points of investment that spell 
the difference between average and un- 
usual results explained in his new book 


Now, this outstanding investment expert, associated with the 
oldest and largest firm of Investment Counsel in America, 
offers, in a new and interesting way, a scientific method of in- 
vestment based on successful experience. 


This amazingly readable book will provide you with the essential 
information required for an intelligent appraisal of the risk and 
probability factors in all types of investment. 


From the invaluable experience gained from many years of prac- 
tical and successful investment management of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, the author shows how the principles of scientific invest- 
ment, employed by the most successful investors, may be applied 
by everyone, regardless of the amount of capital employed 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


By DWIGHT C. ROSE 


of Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Investment Counsel 
At ALL BOOKSTORES PRICE $5. 00 


4 rane bookseller (or the publishers) 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33rd St. 


Please send me a c 
INVESTMENT MARINCEMENT by Dwight C. Rose. 


| will return the book in five days or send $5. 
Enclosed find check for $5. 


ae 
Address. .__. 
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FREE EXAMINATION : 


ovitch, with Philip's wife Yaninochka, his 
son Nikolai, and his adopted daughter 
Nikita bearing a large part of the burden 
of debt. The scene of the story is laid in 
contemporary Soviet Russia. Owing to 
abnormal, turbulent social conditions, we 
are told that many employees of firms — 
| now Soviet trusts — are embezzling com- 
|pany funds. It is government money, 
nohody’s money; why shouldn't they take 
it? The chief accountant and the cashier 
| wake up one morning, after having gone 
for the pay roll and a glass of beer the 
night before, to find themselves in a 
sleeping car on the way to Leningrad. 
Somewhere, during the previous evening, 
they have acquired Isabella, a fat and 
uncomely prostitute. Miserable, “waiting 
in vain for friends who have forgotten to 
| bring half a vodka and a cucumber” to 
lrevive them, the colleagues take the 
| simplest way out of their difficulty and 
proceed with the train. 

Arriving at Leningrad, they are flung 
into an unceasing delirium of ‘‘ Ukranian 
dancers,” “port wine No. 11 — the only 
drink for ladies,” cabarets, potted palms, 
vodka, brandy, baccarat, noise. They are 

eternally pursued by Philip Stephano- 
| vitch’s girl and one she had introduced to 
| Young Ivan. When they are finally washed 
ashore at Kharkov, from whence they 
wish to go to the Caucasus, their twelve 
thousand rubles have disappeared. 
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He made it possible for 
everyone to be 
well read 


“The best acquisition of a cultivated man is a 
liberal frame of mind or way of thinking; but 
there must be added to that possession acquain- 
tance with the prodigious store of recorded dis- 
coveries, experiences, and reflections which 
humanity has acquired and laid up.”’ 
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R. CHARLES W. ELIOT, 

America’s greatest scholar and 

the compiler of the famous Five- 

Foot Shelf of Books, made an inter- 
esting and significant remark. 


But how can a busy man or 
woman know what is the best litera- 
ture? How can you single out the 
books that will entertain and benefit 
you most when the smallest public 
library contains enough volumes to 


“I have been surprised,”’ he said, . — 
keep you reading for fifty lifetimes? 


“to see how often I myself turn to 
the Harvard Classics to enjoy pieces 
of permanent literature, in contrast 
with the mass of ephemeral reading 
matter which I am obliged to go 
through.”’ 


It was this very question that 
prompted America’s greatest scholar 
to assemble in one set the books that 
are “the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation.”’ Dr. Eliot, for forty years 
President of Harvard University, 
has wonderfully solved your reading 
problem at last. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


This great library contains 418 complete masterpieces of litera- 
ture, the best thought of the past twenty centuries. And to-day 
thousands of cultured families in whose private libraries these fifty 
volumes have a place of honor, are ready to testify to the value of 
Dr. Eliot’s expert guidance. 


Everybody knows that good read- 
ing is an essential part of every 
complete human life. 






Every forward-thinking man and woman should know at least 
something about these famous “ Harvard Classics.”” A handsome 
free book has been published that tells all about them. It explains 
how, from his lifetime of reading, study and teaching, Dr. Eliot chose 
the masterpieces of all time and 
how he has so arranged them with 





























SPECIAL FEATURES of 
the FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


In addition to these priceless writings - 
themselves, the Five-Foot Shelf contains 
special features of great importance. 


Daily Reading Guide 


365 Reading selections from The Har- 
vard Classics are here appropriately 
assigned, one for every day in the yee-. 
Each selection can be read by the average 
person in about 15 minutes with leisurely 
enjoyment. 















































Lectures and Footnotes 


Every one of the 22,462 pages has been 
carefully edited, and wherever passages 
involve interesting sidelights, explana- 
tions appear at the bottom of the same 
page. 

This is really having university in- 
struction at home, and more than that, 
by the greatest teacher of one of the 
greatest universities. 


Easy Reading Courses 


In the fiftieth volume Dr. Eliot, out of 
his wide experience as a teacher, pre- 
scribes eleven reading courses. In these 
he explains the purpose and plan of each 
course, and gives you an exact list of the 
titles, with the order in which you should 
read them, and just where you will find 
them in the set. 


Index to 76,000 Subjects 


Here is an absolutely unique feature, 
the Index Volume of the Five-Foot Shelf. 
It is the only volume of its kind in exist- 
ence; over a year of expert work was 
spent on it. It gives instant access to the 
most worth-while things that have been 
written on practically any subject. 

To the busy man or woman this index 
renders a service that cannot be computed 
in terms of dollars and cents. Long days 
of search would not bring to hand the 
wealth of material that can be obtained in 
a few minutes through this source. 







































































Footnotes, Indexes and Reading 
Courses that anyone may cet 
from them the broad knowledge 
the cultural viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
And best of all, by the famous | 
| 
| 












Collier plan of paying while 
you enjoy them, these great 
books are within reach of all. 
There’s no obligation. Just mail 
the coupon for your copy of the 
free book to-day. 
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P. F. Collier Son & Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that gives the 
scope and plan of the most famous library in the world, 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and contains Dr. 
Eliot’s plan of reading (The Harvard Classics). Also, 
Please advise how I may secure the books by small 
monthly payments. 
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The Story of A 
Great Ameriean 


Whose Amazing 
Success is a 
Monument to the 
Courage, Energy 
and Opportunity 
of Ameriea! 


He overcame sickness and poverty to win 

strength and fortune! 

He showed America the way to health! 

He blazed the trail of clean living and 
rational sex education! 

He defeated the forces of prudery and 
hypocrisy! 

He created one of America’s greatest 
business organizations! 


Mr. Macfadden has consented to the writing and 
publishing of these books because we convinced 
him of their value as a guide to success to every 
earnest man and woman. His own life is a demon- 
stration of the principles which he has fought for— 
and this revelation of his life is of incalculable 
value as a guide to you. 


BERNARR 
MACFADDEN 


A STUDY IN SUCCESS 


by Clement Wood 
The first competent interpretation and appraisal of the 
physical culturist, the captain of industry, and the leader of 


men, who exerts so tremendous an influence ovr the lives 
of 25,000,000 Americans. $3. 


The True Story of 
Bernarr Macfadden 


by Fulton Oursler 
The intimate biography of this great American—a life story 


revealing his amazing career from poverty-stricken boyhood 
to the wealth and power of his maturity. $2.50 


Chats With The 
Maefadden Family 


by Grace Perkins 
Macfadden, the family man, is no longer a mystery. Here 
is the story of his family life from — to the present— 


the actual demonstration of the value of his principles of 
marriage and parenthood. ' $2.50 


At All Bookstores or from 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


In This Man’s Life 
We See Reflected the 
Vitality of America 


No better example could be found of the 
courage, independence, and idealism of 
the American spirit—nor any more con- 
vincing demonstration of the rewards 
which America gives to those who fight 
and serve. Macfadden’s life is an epic 
to inspire every ambitious man and 
woman struggling against great odds. 


For the First Time a 
Brilliant, Successful Man 
Tells the Real Story 
Of How He Won Success 


Now you may know the romance of his 
life and the secrets of his success, for 
they are intimately told, for the first 
time, in these fascinating books. Never 
before in your life has such an oppor- 
tunity come to you to see revealed 
every phase of the life of this extra- 
ordinary man and to profit by his 
personal counsel. 


How He Puilt 
Mind, Body and 
Fortune 


What is it worth to YOU to learn 
how this great genius has overcome 
sickness and won abounding health; 
has overcome poverty and gained great 
wealth; has practically with no school- 
ing made himself one of America’s most 
broadly educated men? What is it 
worth to YOU to have this mental, 
physical, and financial giant as YOUR 
PERSONAL COUNSELLOR? It is 
worth more than you can calculate, and 
yet that is what is offered you in these 
extraordinary books. 


Books in Brief 


*°’B'is Book contains no invita- 

tion to the life of adventure” — so says 
William Bolitho in a wise preface to his 
TWELVE AGAINST THE Gops (Simon and 
Schuster, $4.00). It does not glorify the 
footloose and the fancy free — it merely 
presents them; and since an appalling 
| percentage of these gallants ended their 
lives in dank prisons, the total effect is not 
alluring. Alexander, Casanova, Columbus, 
Mahomet, Lola Montez, Cagliostro. 
|Charles XII of Sweden, Napoleon I. 
| Cataline, Napoleon III, Isadora Duncan. 
‘and Woodrow Wilson — these twelve. 
each in his own way running counter to 
the Fates, led picturesque but not particu- 
| larly happy existences. The moral, if there 
\is one, appears to be that the sensible 
| person will select a comfortable armchair, 
a fireplace, and take his adventure 
vicariously, With this in mind, the most 
| conservative may safely admire this collec- 
tion of wantons. The author has been 
| more fortunate with some than with others 
| (Columbus is admirably done, as are Lola 
and Isadora; the Casanova piece, on the 
| other hand, is obscure and over-preten- 
tious). Perceptive to an unusual degree, 
never obvious, usually meaty, and always 
virile, Bolitho’s work is not for the many. 
Walter Lippmann is quoted as having 
said that “he writes like a man from 
Mars,” which might mean that he writes 
unintelligibly, or. that he writes superbly 
(which he does, at times). At any rate, he 
writes differently from all other news- 
paper men, and that in itself is an achieve- 
| ment. 





"Pine pear, dead ladies to whom 
Joseph Auslander addresses his Lerrers 
to Women (Harper, $2.00) are variously 
culled from the centuries. Lot’s wife and 
Fanny Brawne; Sappho, Duse, Emily 
Dickinson; Elinor Wylie, Amy Lowell, 
and Poe’s young bride. His tone is inti- 
mate; his verse lyrical and delicately 
tempered. He essays interpretation, and 
at times his rapier pricks the mark. The 
letters to Elinor Wylie and Emily Dickin- 
son might serve as excellent epitaphs. In 
manner they are successfully reminiscent 
of the poets whose tyranny over his 
imagination Mr. Auslander acknowledges. 
His portrait of Amy Lowell is penetrating 
but poetically less fine. For all its insight 
and its grace, however, this is eclectic 
verse. It is too self-conscious and literary 
to be anything but charmingly minor. 


Qbsviousty, Katharine Anthony 
did not even attempt to write a history of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Portraiture was her 
mark, and she paints very shrewdly and 
fairly the lineaments of the enigmatic 
Queen. At the same time, it is doubtful 
whether historical portraits can be created 
in a vacuum, They need background — 
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Success Is 
No Longer 
a Secret! 


—unless you turn your back 
on the big open book of 


business experience. 


WENTY YEARS AGO, successful business houses kept 

their methods closely hidden from their competitors. They 

were honestly afraid that the other man might take away 
from their success! 


Then there was some excuse for playing blind-man’s buff in 
business—some excuse for trusting largely to luck or ‘‘trial-and- 
error’ for the business knowledge and ability that insure success. 

Today, however, the men at the head of these same businesses 
are frank to tell you exactly how they increase production—cut 
costs—manage their accounting—finance expansion econom- 
ically—build sales—strengthen their channels of distribution— 
these and a thousand other things of vital importance to any man 
who hopes for distinction in the fields of industry and commerce. 

In other words, if you are in the business world today, there 
is spread before you a big open book wherein you will find 


exactly the knowledge and understanding you need if you are to 
go forward to bigger accomplishment—a@ summing up of what 
other men and other firms have learned of the problems and 
methods you are yet to face. 


It matters little to business whether you make use of this book 
or not. There are plenty who will! 


But it matters tremendously to YOU—and in affording you 


effective access to this big open book of business experience, 
LaSalle Extension University can be of inestimable aid. 
* * & 


Suppose, for example, you are desirous of progressing as a 
salesman— 

Enrolled with LaSalle for home-study training in Modern 
Salesmanship, you familiarize yourself with the actual sales 
methods and plans employed by such nationally known concerns 
as Campbell p Co., Thor Washing Machine Co., Vacuum Oil 
Co., American Multigraph Sales Co., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
American Bond & Mortgage Co., Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Royal Typewriter Co.—these and many others who have 
generously turned over to LaSalle their actual sales procedure, 
realizing that in this way—better, perhaps, than in any other— 
they can make a very real and definite contribution to the 
advancement of business understanding. 

So, too, in every field of business endeavor—in Accountancy, 
for example, in Business Management, Traffic Management, 

odern Business Correspondence, Indus- 
trial Management—a wealth of invaluable 
material, proved on the very front-line of 
business, is available through LaSalle to 
any earnest man who is determined to make 
of himself an outstanding success. 


Men who are recognized as leaders in 
their respective fields have compiled and 
organized this material. It is up-to-the- 
minute, and was that way through the hearty 
cooperation of great business institutions 
eager to do their part in the training of 0 
future business leaders. Other men—experts 
in the educational field—work unceasingly 
to interpret and present it in the form that 
will make it most accessible and valuable 
to the ambitious man who must take it ‘‘on 
the run’’—in his spare hours. 

* *& *& * 

Does such training pay—in actual retums? 

P. S. Blessing, Lancaster, Pa., will tell 
you that it pays out big. From bookkeeper, 
through LaSalle training, he advanced him- 
self in fifteen months to the position of As- 
sistant Treasurer of the Lancaster Brick Co., 
with an increase in salary of 137 percent. ine" 


C. P. A. Coaching 


LaSalleExtenston University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Business Managemen’ 
Sales and Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Expert Bookkeeping 


Modern Salesmanship 
Traffic Management—Foreign and 
D ti we (Credit and 


Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand—Stenotypy. 


‘It isn’t often,’’ writes another LaSalle member—J. A. Hogg, 
now public accountant at Logan, W. Va.— ‘‘that an investment 
brings money profit of more than 7500 per cent in only six years, 

et that’s exactly what my enrollment in two LaSalle courses— 

igher Accountancy and Law—has meant to me. I estimate it 
worth more than $30,000 in cash returns, besides additional 
returns in personal and business prestige, in self-confidence and 
all-round larger success.’’ 

Several years ago, when W. R. MacNeal was vice-president of 
Hirsch Bros. & Co., one of the largest manufacturers of food 
products in the South, he felt the need for a broader understand- 
ing of the various factors that determine profits. He turned to 
LaSalle for practical assistance. Later comes the news that 
Mr. MacNeal has resigned his position to take control, as presi- 
dent and general manager, of the firm of Knadler & Lucas, 
successful pickle manufacturers at Louisville, Ky. ‘*Your Busi- 
ness Management training,”’ writes Mr. MacNeal, ‘‘has broad- 
ened my mind for bigger business and larger possibilities, while 
enabling me io orm the present duties more efficiently. I 
have found that I can decide business questions faster and better 
with LaSalle instruction stored away in my brain and with the 
LaSalle manuals handy for quick reference."’ 

* &£& & & 

One thing will always distinguish the man who wins big from 
the man who loses out entirely or makes good only in a small 
way—and that is his receptiveness to whatever seems likely to 
assist him in his progress. 

Since all this is true, do you not very clearly owe it to yourself 
to get the facts about LaSalle training as applied to your immedi- 
ate advancement? The coupon will bring them to you free—set 
forth in an interesting book that may reasonably shorten your 
journey to larger success by many years. 

Plenty of men will act upon this suggestion — and among them 
many will look back upon the mailing of this coupon as the turn- 
ing point in their careers. 

We feel sure you will wish to be numbered among these men, 
and if you're really in earnest to get ahead, we welcome this 
opportunity to aid you in your progress. 


oe oe oe oes oe oe Find Yourself Through LaSalle= i <—o om ame aa om 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 196-R aS 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


CHICAGO 


t: Managerial, (Law: LL.B. Degree. 
Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship * 

0 Personnel Management / - 

Oo Banking and Finance 

[[ Telesraphy 


Collection 





e 
([) Business English 
[[) Commercial Law 


Effective Speaking 
Commercial Spanish 
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These Great Oriental Classics 


famous for a century among 
scholars and ethnologists 


Now YOURS in One Volume 


instead of four! 


Lion-hearted heroes who conquer single-handed a 
hundred foemen, only to be dissolved in tears by 
the absence of a madly loved lady and to faint in 
ecstasy at her return; silken-veiled beauties who 
turn from the murmuring of amorous verses to the 
devising of diabolic tortures for erring lovers; 
omnipresent Efreets as ready to uncover a mine of 
jewels for a poor cobbler as to carry a sleeping 
groom from his bridal chamber in Cairo to an 
amazed awakening in Damascus; camel trains and 
flashing desert riders, their kaleidoscopic bazaars 
and insistent calls to prayer, sorcerers and en 
chanted princes, Sultans prodigal alike with gold 
pieces and the impaling stake, ingenious thieves 
and preposterous liars. And lovers! Where but in 
the East could love flare so tempestuously or lead to 
so many incredible complications! 


Complete in One 
Exquisite Volume 


Arabtan 
Nights | 


HE GENUINE Lane translation, complete, 

with the translator's famous notes on Oriental 
customs, is now offered in one luxurious volume 
instead of the four big books of the ordinary edition. 
For nearly a hundred years it has becu universally 
accepted as the standard version of this gorgeous 
collection of Eastern tales. Those who have read two or 
three of these stories in simplified form will be 
amazed by the real stories (124 in all) which reveal the 
marvelous life of Baghdad in the golden age of the 
Caliphs and of Cairo under the Memlook Sultans. 


A Volume of 
Rare Beauty 


Bound in soft, flexible Spanish 
Fabrikoid, maroon with black 
tracery; Oriental gold designs on 
front and backbone; maroon 
parchment end papers; garnet and 
gold head bands; completely reset 
in large, readable type and printed 
from new plates; Durham Bible 
Paper; strong apd opaque yet so 
thin that the 4280 pages of this 
volume bulk only 1% inches; 
round corners and full marbled 
edges; triply reinforced and whip- 
stitched to give exceptional dura 
bility; frontispiece in four colors; 
boxed in maroon library slip-case; 
mailed in heavy carton. It is a 
volume that fully maintains the 
Pickwick standard of exquisite 
books. 


The Coupon Brings It 
On Approval 
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THE PICKWICK PUBLISHERS, INC. | 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


Please send me, postpaid, on approval, Lane's 


| Books in Brief 


and plenty of it. Queen EL xizaBetu 
| (Knopf, $4.00) suffers somewhat because 
‘one is told too little of the economic and 
social conditions which prevailed at the 
time. It suffers even from a lack of those 
frequent aids to dullness — dates. There 
are whole chapters when one requires @ 
‘little more solid meat to chew. Although 
her style is smooth and pleasant, Miss 
Anthony does not share the verbal bril- 
iliance of Lytton Strachey. She does not 
‘indulge, moreover, in Mr. Strachey’s fits 
of partially inspired guessing. There may 
be fewer inaccuracies to her version of 
| Elizabeth, but it is a version with less 
warmth and color. She never quite suc- 
| ceeds in convincing one that she has found 
the key to Elizabeth’s strange character 
— and ina portrait that failure is cardinal. 


Ix wrrrmc so ably and so under- 
standingly about Iowa Ruth Suckow has 


|ereated a difficulty for herself, which is 


that whenever she shifts her scene to 
another locale, as she does in C ora | 
(Knopf, $2.50), her readers are likely to | 
feel (unjustly, incidentally) that she is on | 
foreign ground and is accordingly com- | 
paratively unfamiliar with her subject. A | 
large part of Cora, it is true, is laid in 
Towa. And this part is as good or better 
than the earlier Suckow novels; certainly | 
the author’s technical equipment — her 
style, her ability to tell a story — has 
developed broadly and firmly. The 
Yellowstone interlude, however, and the 
sequences in Colorado fail to sustain an 
equal interest. One reads them with the 
subconscious wish that the action would 


| return to the corn belt. If Cora is ranked 


below the other Suckow novels, it will 
probably be due to this very fact — that 
the extra-Iowa scenes are too long. Never- 
theless, the book should be read — as all 
her other books should be read — and the 
reader should be thankful that America 
has produced one writer who does the 


| midlands justice, who sees with a native 


eye, and who is neither betrayed by 
narrow provincialism nor by an equally 
narrow sophistication. 


The rucw quality of Virginia 
Woolf's work has never appeared to 
better advantage than in A Room or 
One’s Own (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00), 
which is an essay (the gist of which the 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
“The Supreme Authority” 


Universally accepted and used in 
courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials. 

452,000 entries, including thousands 
of NEW WORDS,32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 
valuable tables. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New International, FREE, 
if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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100% improvement Guaranteed 


Send today for free Voice Book tellin: 
New SILENT Method o: 


Past your » your tone 
reece eee Ce, 
oe 


Penni Gad Sunnyside Ave., Chicago” 


| Von a y 
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PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 1161 , 9601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S.A. 


pays...learn to write! 
Palmer trained students are successful: “I"ve sold two 
stories lately, one for $110. The other, for which I re- 
ceived $160, has been accepted by the same magazine.” 
Another writes: “Today is the happiest day of my life. 
Received a check for my first story this morning.” 
Still another tells us: “My sales will reach $1,000 


by the end of the year.” 
More than 126 stories and articles by Palmer students 


|| authorincorporated into her recent Forum 
|| article, “Women and Fiction”) on ladies 
}/ and literature. Starting with a satirical 
1/comparison between the elegance of a 
!!man’s university — “Oxbridge” — and 

the bleakness of a woman’s, the author 
ne ae proceeds in a pleasingly chaotic fashion to 
| a survey of novels written by English- 
women. Her argument is that if women 
have not equaled either the quantity or 
| quality of male novelists it is because they 


Arabian Nighis complete in one volume. Within 
five days of receipt I will either remit $6.00 or 
return the volume. 


have been purchased by editors in the last few weeks, 
Learn to write, It will pay you in cash, 

The coupon will bring you full information about 
Palmer Courses and other Palmer successes, 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Dept.77-A, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


If you prefer Full Leather binding with gold edges Tam interested in: 
at $8.00, check he 
ma 


ve 2. 
if 1 ae to send remittance with order y 

uct the usual 5% discount. Full refund if the book | 
is mol satisfactory. 


Address 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
No salesman will call. 
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Speechless 
When A Few Words 
Would Have Made Me 


But Now I Can Face the Largest Audience 
Without ATrace of Stage Fright! 


annual banquet of our Association — 

the biggest men in the industry present 

— and without warning the Chairman called 

on me to speak — and my mind went blank! 

I half rose, bowed awkwardly and mumbled, 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to excuse me to- 
day,” and dropped back in my chair. 

Speechless — when a few words would have 

made me! If I could have made a simple 


ee tee 


little speech — giving my opinion of trade | 
conditions in a concise, witty, interesting | 


way, I know I would have been made for life! 
And then a week later like magic I discovered how 
to overcome my stage fright — and I was amazed to 
learn that I actually had a natural gift for public 
speaking. With the aid of a splendid new home 
study method I rapidly developed this gift until, in 
a ridiculously short time, I was able to face giant 
audiences — without a trace of stage fright. This 
remarkable training has made me a self-confident 
aggressive talker — almost overnight. 
8 22 & ee 


There is no trick, no mystery about becoming a 


powerful and convincing speaker — a brilliant, easy, | 


fluent conversationalist. You, too, can conquer 
timidity, stage fright, self-consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning advancement in salary, ity, 
social standing, and success. Now, 

amazing new home study training you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outstanding influential 
speaker able to dominate one man or five thousand. 


Send For This Amazing FREE Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting booklet, How to 
With Words, now being sent to everyone mailing 
the coupon below. In it you are told how this new 
easy method will enable you to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear. Thousands have sent for this booklet 
and are unstinting in their praise of it. You 
are told how 
you can bring 
out and develop 
tibia" 
“ hi en ic ” 
—the natural FREE 
gift within you. 

You can obtain your 

copy absolutely free £4) 
by sending the coupon. ai: 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 1161 Chicago, Illinois 


ries 


Pivortn merican Institute, Dept. 1161, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois | 
| Send me FREE and without obligation my 
ope of your inspiring booklet, How to Work 
| Wonders With Words, and full information 
regarding your Course in Effective Speaking. | 


meee 


| Address 
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Books in Bricf 


have not been blessed with equal liberty 
— in short, because they have not had the 
privilege of rooms of their own. As usual, 
Mrs. Woolf has done a brilliant job and 


| has accomplished exactly what she set out 
| to do. Along with Willa Cather, she is one 
_ of the two most gifted women writers of 


to-day. And in returning to the vein of 
The Common Reader after such a feat as 
Orlando she has once more proved her 


| Versatility. 


Some of us prefer our Indians 
war-pathing through dime novels, clothed 
chiefly in tomahawks. Those who live in 
the Southwest can, however, scout about 
where the “dying race” is not quite won 
nor yet quite dead and can, if they are 


gifted, succeed in winning the actual red | 


man’s confidence. Such a one is Frank G. 


Applegate. InpIAN SToRIES FROM THE | 


Pvuesios (Lippincott, $3.50) is a more 
desirable “‘souvenir’’ of the Southwest 
than the customary weavings or potteries. 


| Aside from its charm and its humor, it 


should appeal strongly to those who are 
eager to know how two races can exist 
side by side under such curious circum- 
stances. On the one hand is the red man, 
living by courtesy on a land once all his 
own. On the other is a dominant white 
civilization — not to mention the ocean- 
to-ocean sightseer, thirsting for 


of the Pueblo Indians with rare sympathy 
and understanding. 


A irnoven the general problems of 
the advertising profession have been loudly 


| and frequently discussed in print, there is 
|a certain novelty in the publication of a 
| specialized work such as SELLING [vsvR- 


| ANCE 
ork Wonders | 


BY CoOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 
(Crofts, $2.50). J. W. Longnecker, its 


| author, points out rather sadly that the 
| insurance business is improperly appre- 


ciated by a wary public. He ascribes this 
to a lack of coérdination, on the part of 
insurance men, in explaining their actual 
contribution to American life. Considering 
the increasing number of bids for the 
consumer’s dollar, insurance must board 
the band wagon and meet competition in 
the same way as any other industry. It 
must attract wide and favorable attention, 
and the best way of accomplishing this 


|end is through codperative advertising. 


Mr. Longnecker explains in detail how the 
plan can be made effective, and offers 
excellent samples of high pressure copy. 


| Most business men will find his book 


genuinely interesting — while to the 
general public it serves as fair warning of 
an approaching assault upon their sales 
resistance. 


his | 
money’s worth, who thrusts himself and | 
| his inevitable lens upon reservation life. 

| Mr. Applegate has completely avoided | 
the spirit of that sightseer, and has written | 
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When Does 
An Offer 


Become a 
Contract? 


What are the legal essentials of an offer and 
of its acceptance that constitute a valid 
contract? When can an offer be revoked? 
What makes a contract unenforceable? 


| These are questions that every business or professional 

| man must be able to answer for his own protection for 

| Contracts, oral and written, are a part of every 
business relationship. 


Does a Check Marked 
“IN FULL OF ACCOUNT” 
Constitute a Receipt in Full? 


What is the procedure to follow when a 
bad check is taken? What is the law re- 
garding false financial statements? What 
personal responsibility is assumed by a 
corporation officer who signs an affidavit? 


Is a Salesmanager 
Legally Responsible 
for Salesmen’s Statements? 


There are hundreds of questions like the foregoing 
ones which you must understand if you are to be safe 
from the penalties of the law and if you are to have its 
protection of your rights. There is hardly a moment 
in your daily affairs that does not bring some contact 
with the law. A general knowledge of business law is 
one of the most urgent needs of every man in business 

| and this knowledge is now offered you clearly, simply, 
authoritatively in 


EXECUTIVES’ 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


By HARRY A. TOULMIN Jr. 
Member of Bar, Supreme Court of U.S. 


Here at last is that well organized 
and easily grasped explanation of 
all the phases of business law which 
every business man must understand 
for his own protection. It meets the 
need that you have often felt for a 
guide book and easy-reference manual 
of the information that will protect 
your rights, avoid costly errors, and 
keep you out of law suits. Covers 
fully Business Organizations, Property 
Rights, Business Relations, Financial 
Problems, Transportation Problems, 
Public Relations, Business Difficulties, 
Personal Responsibility. Model con- 
tract and Corporation forms and many 
others. 800 pages, fully indexed, hand- 
somely bound. 


Examine It Free 


and judge its value for yourself. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon below. The volume will be sent 
you, prepaid, on approval. Within ten days you 
may return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
remit $6.00, the price in full. 


Mail This Coupon 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Inc. 
| 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
| Send me for examination EXECUTIVES’ BUSI- 
NESS LAW. Within ten days after receipt I will 
| either return the book or remit $6.00, the price in full. 
Forum 1-30 
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1930 
A golden harvest of thought and 


. 2? 
achievement. THE NEW YORK TIMES 
Cer c > 


i es American Scrap Book for 1930 and its 
companion volume, The European Scrap 
Book, are an encore,—a response to the enthusi- 
astic reception given the Scrap Books for 1929. 

Collected and presented in two handsome vol- 
umes is the best that has been thought and said, 
conceived and executed, during the past year in 
every department of human activity. Represented 
at their best are more than a thousand distin- 
guished men and women, leaders of thought and 
action,—scholars, engineers, statesmen, scientists, 
authors, world flyers, musicians, sculptors, poets, 
industrialists, explorers. 


ALL THE NEWS 
OF ALL THE YEAR 


The American and European Scrap Books 


Be Up-to-date— and Modern! 


T is not humanly possible for the average busy 
I person to read even a hundredth part of the 
best books, periodicals, and journals. And even 
the best is only “best” in spots. These Scrap Books 
perform a unique and signal service in winnowing 
the grain from the chaff, selecting only that which 
is worthwhile, distinguished, and lasting. Nothing 
is included in either The American Scrap Book 
or its companion volume that is not of vital and 
timely interest as well as permanent importance. 
In reading the Scrap Books you have before you 
an instantaneous panorama of the important events 
of the year in every field of activity, both here and 
abroad. You can refresh your mind on_half-re- 
membered affairs, you can catch up on important 
books and events that slipped by in the press of 
personal matters. You can be thoroughly up to 
date on every subject! 










F. or your enjoyment 


A THOUSAND distinguished men 
and women have contributed 
to these two books their most 
brilliant conversation, their 
most daring accomplishment, 
their most courageous feat, 
their most arresting discovery, 
—the cream of their achieve- 
ment during the past year. 
Among them are: 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 
GERTRUDE BELL 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
J. RAMSAY MacDONALD 
RICHARD E. BYRD 
JULIA PETERKIN 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
WILL ROGERS 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
SIR ARTHUR KEITH 
HERBERT HOOVER 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
COUNTESS LEO TOLSTOY 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
DEEMS TAYLOR 
VISCOUNTESS ASTOR 
MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 
ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 
PRIMO DE RIVERA 
THEODORE DREISER 
HENRY FORD 
LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
CARL SANDBURG 
ALFRED E. SMITH 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
LEWIS MUMFORD 
JOHN DEWEY 
MARSHALL FOCH 
SERGE VORONOFF 
SIGMUND FREUD 
WILLIAM T. TILDEN IL 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
LADY DRUMMOND. HAY 
H. G. WELLS 
ALICE MEYNELL 
T. P. O'CONNOR 
GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 
DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 
VACHEL LINDSAY 
KATHERINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
CLARENCE DARROW 
MURIEL DRAPER 


“Most Amazing Gallery of Living 
Contributors Ever Assembled 


Two handsome books 


ORIGINATED by a modern artist among 
book designers, printed on the finest of 
text stocks with many beautiful illustra- 
tions, and handsomely bound in blue, red, 
and gold, the books come in an attrac- 


tively boxed set, ready for a place on your 
library shelf. 


No Comparable Value 


In these two volumes are the choicest 
and most stirring passages from thousands 
of dollars worth of books, newspapers, 
etc. From magazines, speeches, public ad- 
dresses, theatres, dinner tables, debates, 
sermons, and lectures, the vital fact or 
message has been extracted for your en- 
joyment and information. There is no 
comparable value among modern books. 

Unless you were a millionaire you could 
not afford ownership of all the sources of 
these books. And even if you were a mil- 
lionaire, you could not find the time to go 
through the wealth of material to select 
only that which is illuminating and en- 
during. 


SEE and enjoy these 
books FREE 


The publishers will be pleased to place the Scrap 
Books in your hands for free examination. It is 
your privilege to dip into the books, sample their 
sparkling passages, and then decide if they are 
not worthy of permanent addition to your library. 
If you do not wish to purchase them you may 
return them within ten days. If you want to keep 
them the price of $7.50 may be mailed to us later, 
—in installments if you prefer. Please use the 
coupon below: 


THE FORUM PRESS 


441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HUGH WALPOLE 
ANDRE MAUROIS 

WILLIAM RALPH INGE 
PIO BAROJA 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


I shall be glad to Ho nyt your tu, of a FREE LOOK at the American and 

European Sera ks which you will send postpaid. This does not obligate me 
in any way. If — not like them, I will return the set within ten days. Otherwise I 
will mail a first payment of $2.50, and the balance of $5.00 in two installments— 
$2.50 in thirty days, remaining $2. 50 in sixty days. 
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Five Days’ Free 


Examination To Prove that 
This Amazing New Book 
Contains 


Everything 
You Need To Know 


To Improve 


Your Speech! 


The art of talkin 
in social life, bu 
ness, and public 
speaking, is now ex- 
plained in one great 
new handbook—a 
complete guide to 
the fullest develop- 
ment of your powers 
of expression. Thou- 
sands of men and 
women have already 
eagerly demanded 
this new handbook 
of speech because it 
deals with problems 
of expression for the 
first time in an in- 
tensely practical 
way. It tells clearly 
just what you want 
to know, shows just 
how to use the price- 
less information it 
offers, covers com- 
pletely every situ- 
ation and explains 
fully how to master 
that situation. 


HOW TO TALK 


A Manual of Effective Speech | 


By John Mantle Clapp 
and Edwin A. Kane 


is a treasury of ideas and methods for IMME- 
DIATE USE in Business Meetings, Inter- 
views, Selling, Committee Work, Club 
Meetings, After-Dinner Talks, Public 
Speeches, and every other situation of per- 
sonal or business life. 


“*... it is a veritable speech-encyclopedia . 
presented so simply and so directly and with 
such a wealth of illustrative material that 
it is self-teaching .. - Hoover, Asst. to 
the Director, University Extension, Colum- 
bia University. 
The following partial contents indicate the 
wide range of the subjects treated in the 
647 pages and 35 chapters of this remark- 
able book: 
OVERCOMING YOUR PERSONAL 
DIFFICULTIES 

Analyzing Your Own Case — Improving Your 
Vocabulary — Enunciation and Pronunciation 

— Developing Your Voice — Self-Training in 
Language — Self-Training in Your Delivery. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Getting Ready To Speak — Facing Your Audi- 
ence — Informal Addresses —- Formal Speeches 
— Festive Occasions — The Plea for a Cause. 

YOUR BUSINESS SPEECH 

Speech in Your Business Life— Your Con- 
versation with Your Employer— Your Con- 
versation with Your Employees — Business 
Conferences — Service Conversation in Business 
ne Conversation Involving Buying or 
Selling. 

YOUR ACTIVITIES IN CLUBS AND 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Committee Work — Meetings — Parliamen- 

tary Practice. 
YOUR HOME AND SOCIAL LIFE 
Your Family Circle — Social Conversation. 


NO ADVANCE PAYMENT 

5 Days’ Free Examination Offer 

Fill in and mail the coupon. The book will be 
sent you, delivery charges prepaid. Keep ‘‘How 
To Talk’’ for five days. Read a few pages here 
and there. Then decide whether it gives you 
the help you need. If you don't feel that it will 
prove one of the best investments you ever 
made injyour life, just send it back and that 
ends the matter. Otherwise send $5.00 in full 
payment. 

(Fill in, tear out and mail) 
a a ee 


The Ronald Press Company 
Dept. M265, 15 East 26th St., N. Y. 

Y ou may send me postpaid a copy of ‘How To 
Talk,’ by John Mantle Clapp and Edwin A. Kane. 
Within five days after its receipt I will either send 
you $5.00 in full payment or return the book 


(Mease I'rint 
er 


DeSean + odie oh ccdesas State. 
Outside continental U. S. and Canada, $5.00 
cash, plus 25 cents for shipping. 


| person who rejects orthodoxy, 





Forum Definitions 





What is Heresy! 


O nicinay heresy applied only to 


| the defiance of religious dogma by those 


who were subject to it, but with the growth 


| of freedom of thought it has come to take 


on a broader application, thus avoiding ex- 
tinction. As several readers pointed out, 


approved usage has broadened the scope | 


of the word to the extent that it now cov- 
ers any rebellion by a minority against the 
religious, social, intellectual, business, or 
artistic edicts of the group of which that 
minority is a part. 

Theodore W. Darnell defines it as “a 
word used some time ago to designate the 
particu- 
larly in religion, but now almost obsolete 
because it describes so great a number of 
people. It is, therefore, appropriated al- 


most exclusively by those who wish to 


parade their differences.” 

Francis Hackett, in his biography of 
Henry the Eighth, says, “Heresy is but 
the bridge between two orthodoxies.” 
This is a better epigram than definition, 
perhaps, but it emphasizes the fleeting 
nature of any heresy, for a heresy may be 
said to exist only so long as the dogma 
which it defies remains in force. For ex- 
ample, the preachings of Martin Luther, 
attacked as heretical in his time, would 
hardly be considered so if repeated to-day. 

The following definitions have been 


awarded prizes: 


1. Heresy is the holding or dissemina- | 
tion of opinions at variance with those | 
held by some established hierarchy and | 
believed by its members to be inimical to | 
the perpetuation and spread of their doc- | 
trines. (James Bond, Tarentum, Pa.) 


2. Heresy is an opinion or doctrine that 
is not in accord with the old accepted 
standards and teaching of any school of 
thought or system and is rejected and 
condemned by it. In theology it is any 
doctrine or belief contrary to the dogmas 
or tenets of a church or its interpretation | 
of the Bible by the constituted authorities. | 
(Mary I. Stanton, El Paso, Texas) 


thought or action from the beliefs or 
course of conduct held essential by the 
group (usually a religious one) to which 
the person thus expressing himself be- 
longs. (Elizabeth Fowler, Corvallis, Oregon) 


| 
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4. Heresy is the spoken or muna 


thought contrary to the general social, 
business, or religious code. (Evelyn L. 
Alderdyce, San Antonio, Texas) 


Next: — What is MODERN? Defini- 
tions, typewritten and not exceeding 100 
words, must reach the Editor by January 
25. Prizes of 35.00 for each winning defini- 
tion. 


SU eae 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1161, Chicago 


FREE CRITICISM FEATURES 


unusual “5-point” gerviee fc for authors. 1, Every 
ms. given * first reading” analysis 
of ole mss. at actual "bondilen cost. 3, Mss. 
prepared for acceptance and placed on commission 
basis. 4 aximum rates obtained. 5, Prompt 
ay ments assured. Send mss. or inquiries to HypRA 
om 100 Fifth Avenue, Dept. C-41, 


The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
The renowned theologian, phi- 
losopher and scientist. 632 page 
book treating of the Life after 
Death, sent without 
further cost or obli- yo 
gation on receipt of 
Write for 
complete list of publications 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1253 18 East 41st St., New York 
eC OMIM eee 
One wona Another 
earned over in spare time. 
jundreds are ‘colling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s fame forty, 
tenon course in writing and machong of 
he Short-S and Co ag Whectcamt 
WRITER'S MONTHLY free. today. 
Mass. 
Inc E 
NI WS'= LE TTER 
ye “HIS weekly is for the BUSY 
. T man and woman; — written in 
brief, smooth, non-technical style. 
It helps you to visit the heavens 
with the astronomers, the inside 
of the atom with the physicist. to 
taste the thrill of archaeological 
discovery, to participate in the 


latest disease conquest. What 
science is doing today determines 
tomorrow's civilization. Keep 
abreast of dovelepunente. 
Introductory offer: 


‘ 

$ifori3weeks $2for6months ” 

2183 B Street,N.W. 4 
Washington, D. C. 


‘The Gniversity of Chicago 


439 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRENCH-GERMAN 
Ae iN ea 


Easy to speak or read a foreign language in 
wan to ne st weeks — through new man system. 
proves it. You 6, know many for- 
ego Pre Not a word of ish necessary in 
fer as See beck, | The ; ft = sie, 
man Institute, De. 
peewee sek se. 


L-1301, New York City. 





WOMERN’S CLUB BUREAU 


Helen M. Bramble, Director 


The following suggestions for papers, together with brief bibliographies suitable for the 
preparation of each, are designed to meet the needs of women’s clubs. Each month we 
will present such programs, varying in subject matter. Additional references, if neces- 
sary, can also be secured upon application to the Bureau. If any club or any member of 
a club desires advice in forming programs other than these given, in finding sources for 
material, in securing speakers, or in raising funds, we shall gladly coéperate without 
expense to the club. May we suggest that you give as much information as possible re- 
garding your club, i.e. type of program usually used, number in club, length of meeting, etc. 


I. With the growing tendency toward the 
international, rather than the national 
point of view, discussion of a possible 
United States of Europe is prevalent. 
Senor Madariaga, in this issue of THE 
Forum, questions the practicality of M. 
Briand’s proposals. In connection with 
this subject, papers on the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and the 
proposed Bank for International Settle- 
ments are apropos. 
A. Pan-Evropa, oR THE UNITED 
STaTEs oF EuroPE 
The United States of Europe (Our Mud- 
dling World) — By Salvador de Mada- 
riaga — Forum, January 1930 
Briand’s United States of Europe — Lit- 
erary Digest, September 21, 1929 
Europe and America — By Norman An- 
gell — Living Age, September 1, 1929 
League Revives — By H. N. Brailsford — 
New Republic, October 2, 1929 
United States of America Versus United 
States of Europe — By T. R. Ybarra — 
Outlook, September 25, 1929 
United States of Europe — Nation, Sep- 
tember 25, 1929 


B. Permanent Court or INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE 

Optional Clause — World Tomorrow, Octo- 
ber 1929 

Story of the World Court — By Carrie 
Chapman Catt — Woman’s Journal, 
August, 1929 

Court to Gain Power — Outlook, July 10, 
1929 

Great Instruments of Peace — By F. P. 
Keyes — Delineator, February 1929 

Proposed Changes in the Statute of the 
World Court — Foreign Affairs, July 
1949 

Mr. Root, the Senate, and the World 
Court — By P. C. Jessup — Foreign 
Affairs, July 1929 

Renewing World Court Discussion — 
Review of Reviews, May 1929 
C. Proposep Bank ror INTERNA- 

* TIONAL SETTLEMENTS 

International Bank — Commonweal, Sep- 
tember 4, 1929 

Proposed International Bank — Saturday 
Evening Post, September 28, 1929 


Should An International Bank Be Es- 
tablished? — Congressional Digest, Aug- 
ust 1929 

What the Internationa] Bank Means — 
By T. W. Lamont — Review of Reviews, 
August 1929 

Why An International Bank? — By L. T. 
McFadden — Saturday Evening Post, 
July 20, 1929 


II. Are we as a nation addicted to canned 
culture? Do we insist on sugar coated pills 
of knowledge? This is a subject which 
lends itself well to debate, and an excel- 
lent allied paper deals with the problem 
of the book clubs. 


A. Reso.vep: THat CANNED CULTURE 
1s SOFTENING OUR Brains 

Affirmative 

The Cult of Short-Cut Culture — By 
Howard Mumford Jones — Forum, 
January 1930 

Doctor Looks at Culture — By J. Collins 
— World's Work, March 1929 

Art, Science, and the Good Life — By 
W. L. Sperry — Yale Review, Decem- 
ber 1928 

Making Culture Hum — By D. Bush — 
Bookman, August 1929 

Negative 

In Defense of Outlines — By Will Durant 
— Forum, January 1930 

America and Culture — By Booth Tark- 
ington — Saturday Evening Post, March 
2, 1929 

History and Culture — By Charles A. 
Beard and Mary Beard — Saturday 
Review of Literature, September 7, 1929 


B. Tue Battie or THE Book CLuss 

Books on the Belt — By L. Whipple — 
Nation, February 13, 1929 

Books on the Belt (Reply) — By F. 
Scherman — Nation, March 20, 1929 

Book Clubs and Publishers — By H. 
Salpeter — Outlool:, April 17, 1929 

Battle of the Books — Nation, May 29, 
1929 

Battle Over Books— Outlook, May 29, 1929 

Literary Racketeers— New Republic, 
June 5, 1929 

Publisher Discusses Book Clubs — By 
S. A. Everitt — Publishers’ Weelly, 
August 10, 1929 


(XXVII] 
II. ‘To what extent has the servant prob- 
lem affected modern life? Is it responsible 
for the increasing use of machinery in the 
home and the small house in modern ar- 
chitecture? Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
wife of the Governor of New York State, 
introduces a program of home economics 
with her article in this issue of Toe Forum. 


A. Wuo Witt Wasu our Disues? 

A New View of the Servant Question — 
By Eleanor Roosevelt — Forum, Jan- 
uary 1930 

Employer-Employee Relationships in the 
Home — Good Housekeeping, February 
1929 

Help Wanted: Female; Tragedy of the 
Middle-Aged — By B. Amidon — New 
Republic, June 19, 1929 

Who'll Wash the Dishes? — By S. J. 
Wardell — Outlool:, January 30, 1929 

Organization and Purpose — Journal of 
Home Economics, February 1929 

Housemaid’s Knee — By D. Hansen — 
Collier’s, August 24, 1929 

How We Share Sarah — By D. W. Har- 
rington — Pictorial Review, November 
1929 


B. Fascination or GADGETS 

Fascination of Gadgets—By R. Wright — 
House and Garden, August 1929 

Creative Housekeeping — By E. E. Cal- 
kins — Woman’s Home Companion, 
May 1929 

Intelligence Test for Household Imple- 
ments — Atlantic Monthly, April 1929 

Keeping Posted — By N. B. Nichols — 
Woman’s Home Companion, May 1929 

Little Things That Matter — Delineator, 
February 1929 

Selecting Equipment Wisely — By M. W. 
Wood — Pictorial Review, May 1929 


C. Tue EMANCIPATION OF THE HousE- 
WIFE 

Is the Modern Housewife a Lady of 
Leisure? — By H. Keneland — Survey, 
June 1, 1929 

Estimate of the Number of Women En- 
gaged in Homemaking — Jeurnal of 
Home Economics, June 1929 

Woman's Economic Contribution in the 
Home — By H. Keneland — Annals"of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May 1929 

It Seems to Them: Gentlemen of the Press 
and Household Questions — Journal of 
Home Economics, April 1929 

New Era in Housework — By G. Ham- 
bridge — Ladies Home Journal, June 
1929 

Twenty Million Women Must Be Wrong 
— By T.S. Harding — North American 
Review, February 1929 

Keeper of the Health Speaks; Reply to 
T. S. Harding — By J. Veere — North 
American Review, April 1929 

New Values in Homemaking — By L. 
Bane — Ladies Home Journal, October 
1929 


Addresses of the publications referred to 
above will be supplied by the Bureau upor 
request, ‘ 
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Mata Hari— 
the “Red Dancer” 


by MAJOR THOMAS COULSON 


A British Army Intelligence Officer 
during the World War 


TT: FIRST TIME I heard the name of 
Mata Hari was in the fall of 1916. The associa- 
tion of her name with the inexplicable leakage 
of highly confidential information will best 
reveal how the woman’s sinister activities 
reacted upon men far removed from her physi- 
cal existence. It will help to show why a spy in- 
curs such deadly hatred among men not 
disinclined to face death when the danger may 
be boldly grasped, but who shudder with ap- 
prehension when some nameless and invisible 
enemy tries to compass their destruction un- 
der the veil of assumed friendship. 

Picture, then, a group of English soldiers 
straining their eyes into the abyss of night, 
waiting for the firing of a Verey light which will 
illumine a phenomenon just come within their 
knowledge. A patrol has just returned with the 
information that something mysterious has ap- 
peared in No Man’s Land that demands in- 
vestigation. Scarcity of numbers in this sector 
had made increased watchfulness imperative, 
and there was not a man among them who did 
not know No Man’s Land as intimately as he 
knew the details of his own back yard. But 
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night plays fantastic tricks with the imagina- 
tion and the eyes, so that when this newly re- 
turned patrol made its report, there was no 
little uneasiness about the mysterious object 
set before their trench. Complete investigation, 
however, proved that this was no more than a 
crude notice-board bearing the scrawled in- 
quiry, “Why wait for the 29th?” 

Thus it came about’ that the bursting in- 
discretion of a mischievous Saxon soldier undid 
the work of a cunning spy. But we, who were 
the victims of the joke, were completely be- 
wildered by this singular message which had 
come out of the night. Nor could our staff offer 
any enlightenment when we applied to them 
for an explanation. They were too busy with 
statistical computations of the consumption of 
plum and apple jam to gratify the misplaced 
curiosity of an enemy whose sense of humor 
usually had a more macabre touch. The inci- 
dent would have been overlooked among more 
pressing anxieties and a tragedy would have re- 
sulted but for my chance visit the following day 
to some men who were training in the strictest 
seclusion for a special minor offensive. 
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These men were of my own company, and at 
my suggestion were being trained in full day- 
light for a night raid. Night training is usually 
rendered farcical by the impossibility of ade- 
quate supervision, but with darkness simulated 
by the use of dark glasses we hoped to achieve a 
greater degree of efficiency. The work of these 
men was conducted in the utmost secrecy. No 
one other than about six officers had any idea of 
either the purpose, the locale, or the time of the 
raid. Living in such isolation, the raiders were 
always delighted to receive their rare visitors 
and listened with delight to the most trifling 
details of our battalion activities. As most peo- 
ple whose lives are anything but a joke are 
usually entertained by the feeblest jests, I was 
tempted to tell them of the enemy’s enigmatic 
inquiry, “Why wait for the 29th?” 

The recital of this incident caused as much 
consternation as would have arisen in paradise 
had the devil dropped in for a social visit. Ex- 
cept, of course, for the blasphemy. It appeared 
that the 29th was the date chosen for the secret 
raid and that our sector was to be the scene of 
the outburst. It was then the 26th. In spite of 
this unexpected betrayal after such elaborate 
precautions to maintain secrecy, the raid was 
carried out according to program in all its de- 
tails except for the date. On the night of the 
27th these men crept quietly out of the 
trenches, over No Man’s Land, and fell on an 
enemy taken completely by surprise. It would 
have been an unqualified success but for the 
unfortunate death of the young officer in com- 
mand. 

On the return from the raid he was shot 
in the thigh, and I was carrying him back to our 
trenches when a bullet whipped through the 
night, penetrated his throat, and embedded it- 
self in my shoulder. Just at the moment this 
happened he was about to tell me some secret 
of his last leave in Paris, and his lips had just 
framed the words, “If we could only find that 
damned Red Dancer . . .” when they were 
closed by the great silence. 


TRACKING THE SPY 

Daun a convalescence spent in 
France, I investigated the circumstances of 
young Hogg’s last leave and its association with 
a “Red Dancer,” never for one moment im- 
agining that it would lead to a definite result, 
since dancers are as numerous as thieves in the 
City of Light. What I did discover had no 
meaning at the time, but its significance was 
too great to be forgotten. 

In order to obtain the dark glasses which I 
had recommended for the training of his men, 
Hogg and a companion had gone to Paris, that 
being the only place within reach likely to - 
furnish this extraordinary need. The pair of 
youngsters had little or no knowledge of the 
city, and their ignorance of the language 
made the simplest purchase as laborious as 
a complicated commercial transaction. They 
therefore addressed themselves to any chance 
acquaintance for information concerning spec- 
tacle makers, but their request was received as 
something of a pleasantry by everyone they 
encountered. Their mission was soon being 
passed from one malicious little tongue to an- 
other along café terraces until their appearance 
was hailed with delight in the more popular 
rendezvous. 

At last when they were becoming desperate, 
and therefore more amusing, one amiable lady 
volunteered her assistance. After a brief inter- 
view Hogg consented to accompany her on the 
quest for dark glasses. There were, I found, cer- 
tain hectic celebrations attending the success- 
ful execution of the commission, about which 
neither of the young officers retained clear rec- 
ollections. They returned to their posts satisfied 
that the amiable and kind lady would collect 
and forward the required glasses as soon as they 
were ready. 

It was possible, at a later date, and with more 
evidence available, to ascertain how the terrible 
Mata Hari did her work. In order to learn 
where and when this raid was to take place, she 
had to delay the dispatch of the dark glasses 
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until after the two young officers had finished 
their short leave, and to accept the responsibil- 
ity of forwarding them when they were de- 
livered by the optician. In this way she was 
furnished with the correct address of the unit 
to which they were to be sent, and the enemy 
was thus able to identify the exact locale of the 
raid. 

The correct date she ascertained by feigning a 
great interest in the exploit and a desire to read 
of its successful accomplishment in the commu- 
nigué issued the following day. Those of us who 
were amazed at her ability to obtain such 
confidential information ceased to wonder at 
Mata Hari’s skill in this case when we became 
familiar with her major activities, which were 
exercised against more capable protagonists 
than two young subalterns. 

The words spoken in the presentiment of 
death are often prophetic. Months later, when 
Mata Hari was under trial for espionage, the 
writer heard her spoken of as the “Red 
Dancer,” and the mystery of “Why wait for 
the 29th?” became a fragment of an infinitely 
greater quest which led to the revelation of the 
entire life of the woman who was registered in 
the German secret service as H21, and who 
sent thousands like this young colleague to 
their death. 

The amazing story of the spy H21 is incom- 
prehensible without a knowledge of the “Red 
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Dancer.” Unless one understands the extraor- 
dinary power of fascination she exercised, it is 
not possible to believe that she could reduce the 
Second Bureau—the nerve center of the 
French army — to temporary impotence; could 
correspond with her espionage chief on paper 
that bore the heading of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs; could have conducted an intimate 
intrigue with the head of the War Department; 
and, when an outraged army finally brought 
her to trial and condemnation, could yet invoke 
the aid of princes, ambassadors, and scholars. 
It is only by a knowledge of what she called her 
artistic life that one can realize the nature and 
extent of her fatal sorcery. 


Spy H21 — SEDUCER OF MEN 


T. UNDERSTAND how she accomplished 
these astonishing feats, one has to have a pic- 
ture of her in one of her favorite séances. These 
occasions laid the foundation of her amazing 
power over men of position and influence. In 
the voluptuous abandon of semi-privacy, be- 
fore a group of selected guests, reclining in 
luxurious ease after copious sacramental liba- 
tions, and surrounded by her worshipers, Mata 
Hari would invoke the image of her youth. 

“TI was born,” she would say in a soft, 
languorous tone which the listeners immedi- 
ately associated with the mysterious East, “in 
the south of India on the coast of Malabar, in 
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the holy city of Jaffnapatam, the child of a 
family within the sacred caste of Brahma. By 
reason of his piety and pureness of heart my 
father was called Assirvadam, which means 
‘The Blessing of God.’ My mother was a 
glorious Jayadére* in the temple of Kanda 
Swany. She died when she was fourteen, on the 
same day I was born. The priests of the temple, 
having cremated my mother, adopted me under 
the baptismal name of Mata Hari, which 
means ‘Eye of the Dawn.’ From the time when 
I took my first uncertain steps, I was shut up in 
the great subterranean hall of the pagoda of 
Siva, where I was to be trained to follow in my 
mother’s footsteps through the holy rites of the 
dance. Of these early years my mind retains 
only vague recollections of a monotonous exist- 
ence in which, during the long morning hours, I 
was taught to imitate automatically the 
movements of the Jayadéres, and in the after- 
noons was allowed to walk in the gardens while 
weaving garlands of jasmine for decorating the 
altars. When I reached the threshold of woman- 
hood, my foster-mother saw in me a predestined 
soul’and resolved to dedicate me to Siva and to 
reveal to me the mystery of love and faith on 
the night of Sakty-pudja, in the coming 
ee 

The soft, caressing voice trails off into si- 
lence, and at the recollection of this blissful 
moment a tremor of religious ecstasy passes 
over the exquisitely molded, amber-tinted 
body, daringly revealed for these nocturnal in- 
vocations of her sacred youth. Then suddenly 
she awakens from her reverie to ask: 

“Have any of you an idea of the Sakty- 
pudja of the Kanda Swany?” 


ORIENTAL HOCUS-POCUS 


HE HYPNOTIZED audience, which on 
occasion included well-known Orientalists, are 
compelled to reply that they possess no inti- 
mate knowledge of this festivity of license and 
religious revelry; so she proceeds to enlighten 
them. 

“It was on the purple granite altar of the 
Kanda Swany that, at the age of thirteen, I 
danced for the first time, completely nude.” 

Then, in the midst of the superb luxury of 


*The dayadéres must not be confused with the mautch 
dancers. The former are ministrants in the temples and enjoy the 
respect of the worshipers. Nautch dancers, on the other hand, are 
merely professional dancers engaged solely to furnish entertain- 
ment. 
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her wealthy patron’s home, inspired by the 

rich food, by the wines, by the seductive lights, 
by the sensuous perfumes (all prearranged), she 

begins to explain the mysteries of the Supreme 

Night on‘which the holy men of the temple 

savor in life the cruel but divine ecstasies of 

Siva’s paradise — that terrible god Siva who is 

the god of all sin, of all misunderstanding, of all 

cruelty. This recital is illustrated by poses and 

gestures more provocative than plain speech. 

The earlier stages of this fantastic orgy 
which she describes are devoted to meditation 
in an atmosphere of subtle drugs and Oriental 
languors. As the awaited moment approaches, 
when the wise men will announce the appear- 
ance in the heavens of the sign of the Three 
Goddesses, the melodious notes of a concealed 
orchestra begin to breathe haunting, dreamy 
harmonies. 

From the mysterious recesses of the wav- 
ing jungle a soft voice warns of the awakening 
of the sacred serpents, who, tempted by the 
seductive murmur of the instruments, writhe 
their long, slow length to the temple where Siva 
awaits their homage. And there they dance! 
Among them whirl the curving, undulating 
bodies of the dainty little dayadéres, as clam- 
mily chill and as naked as the serpents. The re- 
mainder of this festivity is indescribable; it 
eclipses the bacchanalian fétes of decadent 
Rome. 

This is the beginning of the legend which has 
grown up about the modern high-priestess of . 
the dance as a religious rite. In conversation 
with her many admirers she outlines the story 
of her life as she would have wished it to be. 
Having had no hand in its origin, the next best 
thing is to prepare the origin which is best 
adapted to the réle she has assumed. The rest 
followed naturally in a romantic sequence 
which satisfied her love of the dramatic. Mata 
Hari told how she followed her profession in the 
temple until one day a handsome English of- 
ficer saw her performance and, struck by the 
sadness of her eyes, ventured to violate the 
sacred rules of her caste by speaking to her. In 
accordance with the requirements of romance, 
they fell in love with each other and the 
adventurous officer by a display of cunning, 
courage, and resource rescued the little Mata 
Hari from the prospect of a life devoted to the 
adoration of the god Siva, and married her. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Are the Cultural ABC's 
Softening our Brains? 


A DEBATE 


Drawings by John Melching 


I — The Cult of Short-cut Culture 


by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


| AS LATE as the Renaissance 
knowledge was the possession of the few who 
made a cult of its obscurity. But in the last few 
hundred years the desire to extend the fruits 
of enlightenment has resulted in the multipli- 
cation of encyclopedias, libraries of useful 
information, and popular handbooks. Thus in 
the nineteenth century leaders like Huxley and 
Simon Newcomb wrote clear and simple man- 
uals of their specialties, at once authoritative 
and engaging. 

The tradition is still with us, as the excellent 
Home University Library attests, but it is a 
fading tradition. Huxley, the supreme example 
of the expository scientist who is at once lucid 
and authoritative, was a product of the condi- 
tions of his time. In his day scientists had to 
crusade to secure authority. Moreover, the 
grand outlines of modern theory were still 
being laid, so that the knowledge to be popu- 
larized was less technical, less complex than it is 
to-day. In the third place, democratic doctrine 
meant a battle for general education (based on 
rationalism), into the formule of which such 
books easily fitted. And lastly, but perhaps 
most importantly, publishing was not yet a 
business of enormous sales and quick returns. 

If knowledge were confined to the favored 
few, political democracy would be unthinkable; 
and however theorists may toy with the ideal 
of a samurai class leading the vulgar many, 
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their program has not seemed satisfactory 
either to the many or to the few. Under the 
American system an attempt must somehow 
be made to enlighten the multitude, but un- 
fortunately the conditions for popularizing 
knowledge have vastly changed since Huxley’s 
time. 

Knowledge has become immensely complex 
and correspondingly more difficult to com- 
municate in simple terms to simple minds. 
Technological processes of enormous subtlety 
have appeared; history has been tremendously 
extended; and new sciences have arisen at the 
same time that the increase of population, the 
complexity of a civilization founded on power 
controls, and theories of irrationalistic psy- 
chology have rendered obsolete the educational 
program of the Victorians. 

The Renaissance ideal of the educated man, 
as one who moves easily in every field of 
knowledge, is no longer feasible; yet, dis- 
gruntled at the failure of our educational 
systems, and believing in an enlightened de- 
mocracy, numerous prophets have arisen to 
make everything simple. Mr. Wells puts the 
history of the universe into a thousand pas- 
sionate pages. Mr. Van Loon reduces even this 
to the level of a child of ten. The outline of all 
science is available in four volumes; the outline 
of all art in four more; and the outline of litera- 
ture in still another set. Philosophy has become 
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a “story;” the religions of the world, another; 
and latterly there has appeared the outline of 
man’s knowledge — in a single book! 

Men ought to know what is going on in the 
world of thought; the question is whether this 
method is the best way to find out. Let us 
examine a typical treatise— Mr. Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy. Mr. Durant’s purpose is 


misleadingly facile. He speaks rightly of the 
“clarity and order” of Schopenhauer. Let 
the reader go from Mr. Durant’s chapter to the 
luminous masterpiece of Schopenhauer. A 
single page of the first part of The World as 
Will and Idea tests his mind as the whole 
Story of Philosophy does not, and the reader 
suddenly discovers that philosophical thinking 


honest and sincere. Because 
the need of the world is the 
need of a right synthesis, he 
felt that people ought to have 
a chance at _ philosophical 
thought. He writes in an en- 
gaging journalistic style and is 
not averse to jokes, for the un- 
practiced reader must be lured 
along. And lest some great 
philosopher shall seem pu/vis et 
umbra, a large portion of each 
chapter gives biographical de- 
tails, pleasant stories, and gen- 
eral history. Indeed, the book 
is not so much the story of 
philosophy as pleasant chat 
about the philosophers. 


“THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY” 


taal he tells us 
impressively, includes logic, 
esthetics, ethics, politics, met- 
aphysics; but the distinction is 


Ove of the most curious 
literary developments in recent 
years bas been the appearance 
of what we have termed “the 
Cultural ABC's.” Mr. H. G. 
Wells started it with bis “Out- 
line of History,” which was 
followed in quick and steady 
succession by a flood of “out- 
lines” and “ stories” covering 
the entire range of human knowl- 
edge, from art and astronomy to 
philosophy and religion. Some 
regard this tendency to popular- 
ize knowledge as the mental 
equivalent of the quick lunch 
counter — at once the expression 
and partial cause of our cultural 
indigestion. Others view it as a 
healthy sign that learning is 
emerging from its cloisters to do 
battle with ignorance in the dust 
of the market place. In this de- 
bate, Mr. Howard Mumford 
Fones takes the first position, 
while the second is championed 
by Dr. Will Durant, who is 
“guilty” of having written one 
of the most popular of these 
“stories” ever published. 


is lucid and exact, not jour- 
nalistically denatured and su- 
perficial. Or, if the comparison 
seems too severe, let him, 
having read Mr. Durant’s 
chapter on Kant, turn to the 
article on “Kantian Philoso- 
phy” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—an_ elementary 
exposition which Mr. Durant 
has done nothing to prepare 
him for. After a third perusal 
our reader is scarcely able to 
comprehend this exact and 
honest writing. 

In one sense it does not 
matter. If curiosity has been 
pleasantly titillated, no great 
harm is done — the book is 
soon forgotten. But it is hard- 
ly credible that such . works 
are intended to bring to any- 
body knowledge of the painful 
world of metaphysics, much 





soon obliterated, for his book 
mainly omits epistemology and stresses ethics 
and politics. We begin bravely with Plato 
and Aristotle, and then, in ten pages, cover 
twelve hundred years of human thought! 
Thomas Aquinas, profoundest of medieval 
thinkers, is dismissed in a sentence; Scho- 
lasticism in a single passage; and though 
Voltaire, important neither as a_ logician, 
esthetician, moralist, politician, nor meta- 
physician, occupies fifty-seven pages, Catholic 
thought is forgotten. A thinker like Hobbes is 
ignored; the thorny Hegel receives eight pages; 
the whole movement of thought from Descartes 
through Hume receives a few unsatisfactory 
paragraphs. Kant is discussed in thirty-two 
pages. Mr. Durant is privileged to select, but 
he is presenting “‘the story of philosophy,” and 
cursory examination shows how inadequate his 
volume is, even as an elementary survey. 

Are the discussions sound? No, they are 


less lead him to forge a phi- 
losophy adequate for modern life. And since 
such were the objects of the undertaking, it 
seems to me to fail; and not only to fail, but 
to do harm by leading naive readers to suppose 
that this is the way to unlock the gates of wis- 
dom. Here it all is— so simple, so clear, so 
predigested. Why go further? And so the 
habit of mental laziness grows by what it feeds 
on; and in place of strong, intelligent minds, 
we have vague and lazy ones. Mr. Durant of 
course had no desire to corrupt mankind. He 
was merely trying to make philosophy engag- 
ing. 

But though making technical knowledge 
“interesting” in this fashion may appeal to 
some, it gives little knowledge; and anyone 
who has attempted to move easily and ac- 
curately in even a small area of human thought 
must smile a little bitterly at philosophy so 
cheaply won. 
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APPEAL TO LAZINESS 


To DIFFICULTY lies in the fact that in 
our desire to promote the spread of knowledge 
we are encouraging mental laziness. This is 
fundamentally bad; but in the present condi- 
tion of the publishing world, ballyhoo and snob 
advertising have increased the error. An out- 
line is published. It is immediately advertised 
as a short cut to knowledge — brilliant, au- 
thoritative, and easy. But there is no royal 
road to learning; there is not even a short road 
to a competent general intelligence. 

The outline of everything accomplishes 
something — it creates a sort of glaze of cul- 
ture, like the prepared polish applied to finger 
nails to obviate the necessity of a buffer. It is 
produced by our wish to buy things neatly 
done up in packages because they look easy to 
use — soap already in flakes, dishwashing 
preparations that foam instantaneously, coffee 
to be made in a cup of hot water. It represents 
the effort to avoid work. In a country where 
work has been glorified and leisure condemned, 
where men who do not go to business are social 
parasites, it is somehow felt that information 
comes without labor, and intelligence is formed 
without thought. 

There are no short cuts in business. Young 
men “begin at the bottom” — even presidents’ 
sons. We do not expect them to escape drudg- 
ery; it will form their characters and train their 
judgments. Yet in the more exacting world of 
the intelligence we expect conditions to be 
reversed; we Americans, who despise 
mollycoddles, expect mental coddling. 
Specialists must “humanize” — that 
is, make a nursery tale of science, and 
pretend a glib acquaintance with 
knowledge which would be presump- 
tuous in a Darwin and unthinkable 
in an Einstein. 


HUMILITY AND WISDOM 


i FEEL,” said Newton, “like 
a small child on the shore of the ocean 
who has picked up a pebble or a pret- 
ty shell.” Humility is the beginning of 
wisdom. But the mental pap in these 
books fosters the contempt which the 
Americans have for theseriousstudent 
and the earnest investigator. They re- 
spect big business executives because 
“they have come through the grind,” 













but they do not apply the same principle 
to the realm of thought. If knowledge is so 
simple that it can be put in an outline, so easy 
that it can be stated in the language of the 
street, the reader feels no call to mental 
labor. He can acquire results painlessly, and 
having read up philosophy one season, turn 
cheerily to history or sexology another time. 

Moreover, such books create a distaste for 
introductory manuals that are really sound. 
Miss Calkins’ Persistent Problems of Philosophy 
is elementary, but Miss Calkins assists the 
readers to scale the crags; she does not install 
an elevator and serve lunch. The History of 
English Literature by Legouis and Cazamian is 
lucid and orderly; it does not, like a book I 
recently received, present 125 classics in 125 
predigested paragraphs. A reader of James’s 
Variety of Religious Experience will not find the 
book difficult, except as his attention is chal- 
lenged, his thought awakened in every chapter; 
and he will, I believe, learn more about religion 
from that volume than he can ever learn from a 
superficial “outline” of the prophets from 
Moses to Aimee Semple McPherson. But these 
books are not popular; we prefer that someone 
else shall think for us in a snappy volume, 
though it bring neither knowledge nor under- 
standing. 

The only way to master a subject is to dig 
out its elements; to build on them; and from 
information you have made your own, to ob- 
serve, reflect, and judge. You cannot bring 
Kant down to the level of 
the casual reader; the cas- 
ual reader must labor up to 
Kant; and you will not do 
much for his journey by re- 
ducing the Kritik der Reinen 
Vernunft to seventeen neat 
paragraphs. 

I happen to be a univer- 
sity professor. Year after 
year we struggle to make 
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freshmen realize that thought is not their own 
until they have made it so. Year after year 
they crib material from elementary “outlines,” 
from magazines, from anywhere and every- 
where, and, accused of plagiarism, virtuously 
deny the charge. 

Year after year we fight to make the elements 
of writing bone and sinew of their minds, not 
rules to be looked up in a book. But they see 
their mothers cribbing material for club papers; 
they hear their fathers demanding that learn- 
ing shall produce “results.” They read 
magazines describing inventions — short-cut 
science; and feed on motion-picture plots — 
short-cut literature. Advertisements shriek at 
them to learn French in easy lessons, avoiding 
irregular verbs, and to master the “main 


facts” in any given field by reading a popular 


book. Is it any wonder that instruction seems 
to fail in a nation “sold” on short cuts? 

The majority who buy the “outline books” 
do not want to learn, and they rationalize their 
aversion into attacks on formal education. 
They do not want to think; they want thinking 
done for them. 

The “outline” appeases a faint nostalgia 
without awakening real desire. It is unpop- 
ular to praise German methods, but no one 
who examines the elementary handbooks 
available to any German reader — books 
which, though simple and well-organized, 
make no concessions — and who then com- 
pares them with their unsubstantial American 
equivalents, can help wondering why a people, 
quick and intelligent in practical affairs, is so 
gullible in the world of thought. 


Ii—In Defense of Outlines 
Apologia pro Libro Suo 


by WILL DURANT 


Ah 

| Forum is kind to invite a reply to 
Professor Jones’s very able and enthusiastic 
attack upon The Story of Philosophy. It is not 
usually permitted to an author to answer his 
critics. Even when allowed, the defense can 
never be quite as interesting as the assault: 
assault has the wild flavor of a crusade, while 
defense slips easily into immodest self-con- 
sideration and display; palpable hits bring an 
ancient delight, and darts turned aside leave a 
certain dissatisfaction in the soul of the gentle 
reader. If, in what follows, the expression be- 
comes at times a trifle vigorous, it will not be 
because these matters deserve to be taken very 
much to heart, but because it is ungracious, in 
a debate, to disappoint spectators who have 


come to see hard blows and dripping blood. On 
with the fray, then; let us fight for our children! 

The “outlines” came because a million 
voices called for them. Human knowledge 
had become unmanageably vast; every science 
had begot a dozen more, each subtler than the 
rest. The telescope revealed stars and systems 
beyond the mind of man to number or to name. 
Geology spoke in terms of millions of years, 
where men before had thought in terms of 
thousands. Physics found a universe in the 
atom, and biology found a microcosm in the 
cell. Physiology discovered inexhaustible mys- 
tery in every organ, and psychology in every 
dream. Anthropology reconstructed the un- 
suspected antiquity of man. Archeology un- 
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earthed buried cities and forgotten states. 
History proved all history false, and painted a 
canvas which only a Spengler or an Eduard 
Meyer could vision as a whole. Theology crum- 
bled, and political theory cracked. Invention 
complicated life and war, and economic creeds 
overturned governments and inflamed the 
world. Philosophy itself, which had once sum- 
moned all sciences to its aid in making a co- 
herent image of the world and an alluring 
picture of the good, found its task of codrdina- 
tion too stupendous for its courage, ran away 
from all these battle-fronts of truth, and hid 
itself in recondite and narrow lanes, timidly 
secure from the issues and responsibilities of 
life. Human knowledge had become too great 
for the human mind. 

4ll that remained was the specialist, who 
knew “‘more and more about less and less,” 
and the man in the street, who knew less and 
less about more and more. The specialist put 
on blinders in order to shut out from his vision 
all the world but one little spot, to which he 
glued his nose. Perspective was lost. “Facts” 
replaced understanding; and knowledge, split 
into a thousand isolated fragments, no longer 
generated wisdom. Every science, and every 
branch of philosophy, developed a technical 
terminology intelligible only to its exclusive 
devotees; as men learned more about the 
world, they found themselves ever less capable 
of expressing their new knowledge to their 
educated fellow men. The gap between life and 
knowledge grew wider and wider: those who 
governed could not understand those who 
thought, and those who wanted to know could 
not understand those who knew. In the midst 
of unprecedented learning, popular ignorance 
flourished, and chose its exemplars to rule the 
great cities of the world. In the midst of sci- 
ences endowed and enthroned as never before, 
new religions were born every day, and old 
superstitions recaptured the ground they had 
lost. The common man found himself forced to 
choose between a scientific priesthood mum- 
bling unintelligible pessimism, and a theologi- 
cal priesthood mumbling unintelligible hope. 

In this situation the function of the profes- 
sional teacher was clear. It should have been to 
mediate between the specialist and the nation; 
to learn the specialist’s language, as the special- 
ist had learned nature’s, in order to overcome 
that language, break down the barriers between 
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knowledge and need, and find for new truths 
old terms that all literate people might under- 
stand. For if knowledge became too great for 
communication, it would degenerate into 
scholasticism and the weak acceptance of ° 
authority; mankind would slip into a new age 
of faith, worshiping at a respectful distance its 
new priests; and civilization, which had hoped 
to raise itself upon knowledge disseminated far 
and wide, would be left precariously based on a 
technical erudition that had become the mo- 
nopoly of an esoteric class monastically isolated 
from the world by its exclusive terminology. 
No wonder that all the world applauded when 
James Harvey Robinson sounded the call for 
the removal of these barriers, and the human- 
ization of modern knowledge. 

But instead of the teachers’ conquering the 
terminology, the terminology conquered them. 
Having learned a special language, many of 


‘them — especially the younger ones — ex- 


aggerated its universal value and necessity, and 
were loath to confess that their knowledge and 
their wisdom could be presented without their 
hieratic phraseology. (Even these sentences, 
by the very contagion of thought, are falling 
into learned academese.) Having surmounted 
many difficulties, these younger teachers did 
not care to see those difficulties removed. 
Having been forced to read dull textbooks, 
they were as pleased as sophomores at the 
sight of other students struggling over them in 
their turn. Having climbed by a dark and 
labyrinthine stairway, they were resolved that 
there should be no lifts. Instead of realizing the 
vital and human interest of their subjects, they 
puritanically divested them of all vivacity and 
pleasure, and became as technical and dull as 
they could be, secretly convinced that in this 
way they would give evidence of their respecta- 
bility, their scholarship, and their depth. 

The historians among them wrote exhaustive 
monographs that would have bored Herodotus 
or Gibbon to flight, or they amassed gigantic 
pyramids of historical ashes like the Cambridge 
Modern History. The chemists prepared to 
poison and blow up the world, and resented 
Slosson’s attempt to let the population know 
something about it in advance. The physicists 
discovered that everything they had been 
teaching for a generation was wrong, but they 
were unable to express themselves (so they 
assured us) in terms that more than twelve 





persons could understand. The teachers of 
philosophy ignored human and intel" gible men 
like Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, aud clung 
conventionally to Hegel and Kant, or punished 
these pundits with refutations more unintelligi- 
ble than themselves; they wrote — and some- 
times they read — technical family periodicals 
that beat forever around the same bush, that 
lost all touch with life and became every year 
more sterile and inane; they slept through 
their own lectures while philosophy grew for 
the most part outside their classrooms, in the 
goading presence of the changing world. No 
wonder the honest Spengler denounced them 
without stint: “The dramatists are the real 
philosophers; compared with them, not one of 
the lecture-room philosophers and systematists 
counts at all. All that these unimportant 
pedants have done for us is to write and rewrite 
the history of philosophy (and what history! — 
collections of dates and ‘results’) so that no 
one to-day knows what the history of philoso- 
phy is, or what it might be.” 

It was into this world that the outlines came. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE OUTLINES 


E FIRST outline, the first effort at the 
humanization of knowledge, was Plato’s Dia- 


logues. The professors possibly know, and 
probably have forgotten, that the Master 
wrote two sets of works — one in technical 
language for his students at the Academy, the 
other a group of popular dialogues designed to 
lure the average, literate Athenian into philos- 
ophy’s “dear delight.” It did not seem to him 
any insult to philosophy that it should be 
transformed into literature, realized as drama, 
and beautified with style; nor any derogation 
to its dignity that it should apply itself, even 
intelligibly, to living problems of morality and 
the state. By the humor of history his technical 
works were lost, and his popular works remain. 
Now the professors scorn popular works, and 
worship the Dialogues. 

For us, however, the career of the outline 
begins with H. G. Wells. The historians did not 
quite know what to do with The Outline of 
History. Professor Schapiro described it as full 
of errors, and a liberal education. It was full of 
errors, as any book of large scope is bound to 
be; but it was an astonishing and stimulating 
performance for one mind. The journalistic 


genius of Mr. Wells had tied the volumes up 
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with the move toward international peace, and 
had entered them as an important team in the 
“race between education and catastrophe.” 
No one wanted catastrophe, so everyone pur- 
chased the book. History became popular, and 
the historians became alarmed; now it would 
be necessary for them to write as interestingly 
as H. G. Wells. 

Strange to say, two of them did. Professor 
Breasted, of Chicago and Egypt, revised and 
improved an old textbook, and Professor 
Robinson did the same; an enterprising pub- 
lishing firm gathered their work into two 
handsome volumes, gave them a captivating 
title — Tbe Human Adventure — and issued 
the best outline of all, a masterpiece of exposi- 
tion as authoritative as a German and as clear 
as a Gaul. Nothing in their field has equaled 
those volumes to date. 

Meanwhile Hendrik Willem Van Loon had 
romped over the same ground with a pen in one 
hand, a pencil in the other, and a twinkle in his 
eye. He cared nothing for dignity, and loved a 
joke surpassing well; he went laughing down 
the centuries, and pointed his moral with 
drawings and smiles. Adults bought The Story 
of Mankind for their children, and surrepti- 
tiously read it themselves. The world was 
becoming scandalously informed about history. 

The appetite of the layman grew by what it 
fed on. There were in America millions of men 
and women who had been unable to go to col- 
lege, and who thirsted for the findings of his- 
tory and science; even those who had gone 
through college showed a moderate hunger for 
knowledge. When John Macy published The 
Story of the World’s Literature, thousands wel- 
comed it as a genial and illuminating survey of 
a fascinating field. And when The Story of 
Philosophy appeared, it had the good fortune 
to catch this wave of curiosity on the rise, and 
to be lifted to an undreamed-of popularity. 
Readers were astonished to discover that 
philosophy need not be as mortally dry as they 
had found it in classrooms. They passed along 
the word to their friends, and soon it became 
the fashion to praise, even to buy, this book 
that had been written for a few. All in all, it 
was such a success as no author who has known 
it once can ever hope to know again. 

Then came the flood. Outline followed out- 
line, “story” followed “story;” science and 
art, religion and law had their storiographers, 
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and Bekker’s slight essay was avidly trans- 
formed into The Story of Religion. One author 
produced in one volume an outline of all 
knowledge, thereby making Wells, Van Loon, 
Macy, Slosson, Breasted, and the rest super- 
fluous. The public appetite was quickly sa- 
tiated; critics and professors complained of 
superficiality and haste; and an undertow of 
resentment set in which reached every outline 
from the last to the first. As quickly as it had 
come, the fashion changed. No one dared any 
longer say a word for the humanization of 
knowledge. The denunciation of outlines be- 
came the easy road to repute. It became the 
style to speak with a delicate superiority of any 
nonfiction book that could be understood. The 
snob movement in literature set in. 


THE CRIMES OF THE ‘*‘STORY’”’ 


LL THIS was according 
to the law of fashion — that 
every mode tends to be fol- 
lowed by an equal and opposite 
mode. It must be accepted like 
other phenomena of crowd psy- 
chology; and an author who 
basked so gratefully in the praise 
of 1926 must bear with equanim- 
ity the squalls of 1929. Even if 
the labor of many years is judged 
and ruined by a young man’s 
quarter of an hour, there is no 
remedy known for it but pa- 
tience and hard work. One whose last book at- 
tacked the professors heartily must not com- 
plain if he is waylaid in turn. And perhaps it 
is well that those who have been fortunate 
should be lowered a bit for the good of their 
souls, 

Therefore, at whatever risk of spoiling this 
debate, let it be admitted that The Story of 
Philosophy was shot through with defects. 
First of all, it was incomplete. The total omis- 
sion of Scholastic philosophy was an outrage, 
forgivable only in one who had suffered much 
from it in college, and abominated it thereafter 
as savoring more of dishonest theology than of 
honest philosophy. It is true that in some 
instances (Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Spencer, 
and Voltaire) the exposition of doctrine was 
more complete than in most histories of philos- 
ophy, regardless of their length. And it is also 
true that the very first page frankly announced: 
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This book is not a complete history of philosophy. 

It is an attempt to humanize knowledge by centering 

the story of speculative thought around certain 

dominant personalities. Lesser figures have been 
omitted in order that those selected might have the 
space required to make them live. 
Nevertheless the incompleteness remained. 
Perhaps, in a year or two, those absent chap- 
ters on Chinese and Hindu philosophy, on 
Zeno and Epicurus, Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus, Abelard and Aquinas, Machiavelli 
and Bruno, Hobbes and Leibnitz, Hume and 
Hegel and Comte will be inserted, and The 
Story of Philosophy will better deserve the 
friends it has made. As for the word Story, 
which has been so abused with use, it was 
chosen partly to indicate that the record would 
not be complete, and partly to convey the 
sense that the development of 
thought was a romance as stir- 
ring as any in history. As the 
French translation entitles it, it 
offered /e roman de la philosophie 
— the romance of philosophy. 
No apology is tendered for 
the shameful neglect of episte- 
mology. That dismal science re- 
ceived its due in the chapter on 
Kant, where for forty pages the 
reader was invited to consider 
the puzzles of perception. This 
chapter should have pleased the 
young instructors, for it came 
very near to obscurity. (How- 
ever, one professor of philosophy in a Mid-West 
university sent in the information that he had 
been teaching Kant for fifteen years, and had 
never understood his meaning until he read 
this chapter.) For the rest, the book suggested 
unamiably that the nature of the knowledge 
process was but one of the many problems of 
philosophy; that it was unfit to absorb the 
attention which the professors and the Ger- 
mans had lavished upon it; and that its weary 
exploitation was largely responsible for the 
decadence of philosophy. 

The French have never yielded to this craze 
for epistemology to the exclusion of moral and 
political, historical and religious philosophy; 
and to-day even the Germans are recovering 
from it. Hear Keyserling: “‘Philosophy is es- 
sentially the completion of science in the syn- 
thesis of wisdom. . . . Epistemology, phenom- 
enology, logic, etc., certainly are important 
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branches of science.” (Precisely, they are 
branches of science just as much as chemistry 
or anatomy.) “But it was an unmitigated evil 
that as a result of this the sense for the living 
synthesis should have disappeared.” This 
from a German — a Daniel come to judgment. 
And Spengler describes the earlier Chinese 
philosophers, down to Confucius, as “states- 
men, regents, lawgivers, like 
Pythagoras and Parmenides, 
like Hobbes and Leibnitz. . . . 
They were sturdy philosophers 
for whom epistemology meant 
the knowledge of the important 
relations of actual life.” Doubt- 
less, now that epistemology has 
died in Germany, it will be ex- 
ported to America as a fit return 
for the gift of democracy. 

The Chinese philosophers 
(whose omission was the real 
sin of the Story) were not only averse to epis- 
temology, they had an almost Gallic disdain 
for prolonged metaphysics. No young pro- 
fessor could admit that Confucius is a philoso- 
pher, for Confucius says nothing about 
metaphysics, and less about epistemology; 
he is as positivistic as Spencer or Comte; his 
concern is always with morals and the state. 
Worse than that, he is disreputably intelligible; 
nothing could be so damaging to a philosopher. 

The classroom hugs metaphysics, and avoids 
the living problems of morality and govern- 
ment, because it has insulated itself from the 
world, and life passes by it unfelt and unheard. 
Esoteric puzzles are welcomed, because there is 
less dynamite in them, and more dignity. The 
Story presumed that the function of philosophy 
is to clarify to a people its actual character and 
its ideal possibilities, while the function of 
statesmanship is to utilize that character to 
realize those possibilities. Philosophy and 
statesmanship were conceived as being like 
thought and action — codperating halves of a 
science of the whole. Which was worse — to 
stress social philosophy as against metaphysics, 
to put philosophy’s best foot forward in order 
to lure readers to her delights, or to present, 
not the whole, but other parts, of philosophy 
in language and forms so dull and technical 
that thousands ‘of students turned in disgust 
from it to other fields? 

Indeed, this conception of philosophy as 
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primarily a matter of codrdinating character, 

life, and society (a conception defended at 

length in Philosophy and the Social Problem) 

was only a return to that larger view of philos- 

ophy which prevailed among the Greeks. In 

Plato and Aristotle, epistemology and meta- 

physics are kept severely subordinate to the 

study of morals and government. “As I read 

Plato,” says Professor Dewey, 

“philosophy began with some 

sense of its essentially political 

basis and mission — a recogni- 

tion that its problems were 

those of the organization of a 

just social order. But it soon got 

lost indreamsof another world.” 

It was Professor Dewey who 

spoke of the Story as not a 

popularization but a humaniza- 

tion of philosophy. The book 

had never for a moment tried 

to be popular; indeed, neither the author 

nor the publisher had dreamed of its be- 

coming popular. Was its style “journalis- 

tic”? It would be a bitter truth if it were so, 

for the book aimed at form and structure in 

every chapter, and at careful expression in 

every line; nothing could be more alien to its 

aim than journalistic slovenliness of speech. 

Humanization need not be vulgarization; to 

struggle over every sentence, that it may have 

some beauty in it, is better than to drag a 

subject into the mud of staccato sentences, 
baby paragraphs, and slang. 

If the biographical sketches in the book were 
made an important part of the narrative, it was 
with the same justification that warrants the 
literary historian in describing the foibles of his 
heroes; it seemed excusable to make these old 
thinkers live in the vision of the reader, so that 
he might feel at home with them, and be glad 
to have them for his friends. Each chapter, too, 
contained a background of “general history,” 
because every philosophy was felt as a natural 
product of a man’s time as well as of his char- 
acter. To see it in this full perspective seemed 
no offense against true history, but rather a 
warranted innovation in the treatment of 
philosophy. And yet these biographical and 
historical introductions were always brief in 
comparison with the exposition: in the treat- 
ment of Plato they occupied four pages out of 
fifty-seven; in Aristotle, six out of forty-eight; 
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in Kant, four out of fifty; in Schopenhauer, 
nine out of fifty-five. 

The Story tried to salt itself with a seasoning 
of humor, not only because wisdom is not wise 
if it scares away merriness, but because a sense 
of humor, being born of perspective, bears a 
kinship to philosophy; each is the soul of the 
other. This, however, displeased the pundits; 
nothing so hurt the book with them as its 
smiles. A reputation for humor is disastrous to 
statesmen and philosophers: Germany could 
not forgive Schopenhauer his story of Unzel- 
mann, and only France has recognized the 
depth behind the wit and brilliance of Voltaire. 

The ten years of research and three years of 
writing that went into the Story would have 
won more acclaim from the pedagogues had 
the book been couched in a little more ob- 
scurity. Being clear, the thing could not pos- 
sibly be philosophy; dullness is by sacred 
tradition the necessary mark of the scholar; 
and if a man cannot make himself understood, 
he must be profound. But “the whole end of 
speech,” says Confucius, “is to be understood.” 
Obscurity is laziness; clarity is a task. Doubt- 
less a page of the Story does not test the mind 
like a (metaphysical) page of Schopenhauer; 
but the aim of the book was not to test the 
mind, but to illuminate it; not to create ob- 
scurity, but to dispel it. We have become so 
accustomed to windy verbiage 
in philosophy that without the 
verbiage the professors cannot 
recognize it as philosophy. One 
must pay a penalty for having 
a Frenchman’s prejudice in 
favor of clarity. Oh, for the 
obscurity of a German! 


AN INVITATION 
TO PHILOSOPHY 


T.. FINAL charge, and 
the worst, is that the book mis- 
led its readers into supposing 
that by studying it they would 
become philosophers; that now they were 
saved the trouble of reading the philosophers 
themselves. If this is so, send for the execu- 
tioner and let him burn the book. God knows 
there is no short cut to knowledge. After 
forty years of seeking it, one finds truth still 
veiled, and what she shows of herself most 
disconcerting. Instead of aiming to be a sub- 
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stitute for philosophers, the Story explicitly 
offered itself as an introduction and an invi- 
tation. It quoted the philosophers lavishly, 
so that the taste for them might linger 
when the book was closed. Time and again 
it prodded the reader to the original texts 
(for instance, on pages 22, 67, 121, 289, 331, 
425, 438); and warning was given that one read- 
ing of them would hardly be enough. Thus — 


Spinoza is not to be read, he is to be studied; you 
must approach him as you would approach Euclid, 
recognizing that in these brief two hundred pages a 
man has written down his lifetime’s thought with 
stoic sculptury of everything superfluous. Do not 
think to find its core by running over it rapidly. . . . 
Read the book not all at once, but in small portions 
at many sittings. And having finished it, consider 
that you have but begun to understand it. Read then 
some commentary, like Pollock’s Spinoza, or Mar- 
tineau’s Study of Spinoza; or, better, both. Finally, 
read the Ethics again; it will be a new book to you. 
When you have finished it a second time you will re- 
main forever a lover of philosophy. 


Presumably the best test of the matter is 
the report of many booksellers that the sales 
of the philosophical classics increased some 
two hundred per cent after the publication of 
the Story. Many publishers have issued new 
editions, particularly of Plato, Spinoza, Vol- 
taire, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche. In many 
colleges the registration for courses in philos- 
ophy has almost doubled in the last three 

years. A high official of the 
New York Public Library, 
who asks to be left unnamed, 
reports that 


ever since the publication of The 
Story of Philosophy we have had 
a wide and increasing demand 
from the public for the philosoph- 
ical classics, and our stock of 
them in the branch libraries has 
been gradually increased. For- 
merly, current booksabout philos- 
ophy were purchased in small 
quantities for the system; but in 
the last two or three years a read- 
able new book about philosophy 
is purchased very generally at 
the outset in anticipation of a demand which evi- 
dently does develop, and quickly at that. 


Perhaps, then, we may dismiss the execu- 
tioner, and the crime of writing the Story of 
Philosophy may be forgiven — even the crime 
of this lengthy defense of it from criticisms that 
hardly stand the test of investigation. Yes, it 
was full of blemishes, but it achieved its pur- 
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pose: not to offer the reader “a philosophy 
adequate for modern life,” but to open an 
avenue of light and friendship between him and 
at least a few of the profoundest minds of our 
race. 

Let us not be ashamed of teaching the peo- 
ple. These jealous ones who would guard their 
knowledge from the world have only them- 
selves to blame if their exclusiveness, their 
barbarous terminology, and their dull incom- 
petence as teachers have led the world to seek 
in books, in lectures, and in adult education, 
the instruction which they themselves have 
failed to give. Let them be grateful that their 
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halting efforts are aided by “rank outsiders” 
who love life enough to let it humanize their 
teaching. Perhaps each kind of teacher can be 
of aid to the other: the cautious scholar to 
check our enthusiasm with accuracy, and the 
enthusiast to pour warmth and blood into the 
fruits of scholarship. Between us we might 
build up in America an audience fit to listen to 
geniuses, and therefore ready to produce them. 
We are all imperfect teachers, but we may be 
pardoned if we have advanced the matter a 
little, and have done our best. We announce the 
prologue, and retire; after us, better players 
will come. 


by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Mi. Durant has so gracefully ad- 
mitted the defects which make his Story of 
Philosophy an unreliable guide that it is well- 
nigh discourteous to find fault with him again. 
His essay presents an appealing picture of 
hungry sheep who look up and are not fed. It 
seems odd, however, if “a million voices” 
called for the outlines, that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars had to be spent in high-pressure 
advertising to get the books sold. 

On the other hand, the enormous increase in 
college enrollments during the last decades 
seems to me to indicate the real drift of the 
matter. And since Mr. Durant gives us an 
adroitly colored picture of professional teachers 
conquered by terminology, mere lecture-room 
philosophers and unimportant pedants puri- 
tanically divesting their subjects of “vital and 
human interest,” I am forced to wonder 
whether there is something wrong with his 
picture, or whether there is some insane mania 
among the hungry sheep for more of the same 
dull fodder. Remembering, however, that John 
Dewey, John Livingston Lowes, John R. 
Commons, William E. Dodd, James Westfall 
Thompson, Dana C. Munro, Robert Morss 
Lovett, Morris ‘Cohen, T. V. Smith, Edwin 
Greenlaw, R. A. Millikan, and a host of others 
are all university professors, and remembering 
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more of my colleagues who appear to be a very 
human lot, I am impressed by the vitality of 
their instruction, and the eagerness with which 
it is received. 

Many are they, said Aristotle, who love 
learning, but few are they who are willing to 
undertake the labor of it. Mr. Durant has 
confused the vague desire to know and the 
fallacy of learning without labor. Between 
specialized knowledge and the naive outline 
books there is a middle ground in which the 
trained specialist can, and does, intervene; 
and, outside the colleges, there are a dozen 
manuals in every field of thought which clearly 
and authoritatively introduce the student to 
the intricacies of their subjects. Such books 
are not ballyhooed by publishers, they are not 
sold on emotionally stirring terms; but they are 
attractive and admirably serve the purpose for 
which they were written. Such a series is the 
Hogarth Lecture Series; such another is the 
Home University Library. Are not such intro- 
ductions, read quietly in the study by thought- 
ful people, to be preferred as a democratic 
instrument of culture to books which promise 
everything in one volume and are pushed in 
the market (like a real estate development) to 
the accompaniment of gorgeous advertising as 
noisy as a brass band? 
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I 


N THE Southern 
coast, between Mer- 
ton and Shawboro, 
there is a strip of des- 
olation some half a 
mile wide and nearly 
tenmileslong between 
the sea and old fields 
of ruined plantations. 
Skirting the edge of 

wn this narrow jungle is 

> a partly grown-over 
road which still shows 
tracesof furrowsmade 
by the wheels of wag- 
ons that have long since rotted away or been 
cut into firewood. This road is little used, now 
that the state has built its new highway a bit to 
the west and wagons are less numerous than 
automobiles. 

In the forsaken road a man was walking 
swiftly. But in spite of his hurry, at every step 
he set down his feet with infinite care for the 
night was windless and the heavy silence in- 
tensified each sound; even the breaking of a 
twig could be plainly heard. And the man had 
need of caution as well as haste. 

Before a lonely cottage that shrank timidly 
back from the road the man hesitated a mo- 
ment, then struck out across the patch of green 
in front of it. Stepping behind a clump of 
bushes close to the house, he looked in through 
the lighted window at Annie Poole, standing at 
her kitchen table mixing the supper biscuits. 

He was a big, black man with pale brown 
eyes in which there was an odd mixture of fear 
and amazement. The light showed streaks of 
gray soil on his heavy, sweating face and great 
hands, and on his torn clothes. In his woolly 
hair clung bits of dried leaves and dead grass. 
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He made a gesture as if to tap on the win- 
dow, but turned away to the door instead. 
Without knocking he opened it and went in. 


II 


‘Ee womMan’s brown gaze was imme- 
diately on him, though she did not move. She 
said, “You ain’t in no hurry, is you, Jim Ham- 
mer?” It wasn’t, however, entirely a question. 

“Ah’s in trubble, Mis’ Poole,” the man ex- 
plained, his voice shaking, his fingers twitching. 

““W’at you done done now?” 

“Shot a man, Mis’ Poole.” 

“Trufe?” The woman seemed calm. But the 
word was spat out. 

“Yas’m. Shot ’im.” In the man’s tone was 
something of wonder, as if he himself could not 
quite believe that he had really done this thing 
which he affirmed. 

“Daid?” 

“Dunno, Mis’ Poole. Dunno.” 

“White man o’ niggah?” 

“Cain’t say, Mis’ Poole. White man, Ah 
reckons.” 

Annie Poole looked at him with cold con- 
tempt. She was a tiny, withered woman — fifty 
perhaps — with a wrinkled face the color of old 
copper, framed by a crinkly mass of white hair. 
But about her small figure was some quality of 
hardness that belied her appearance of frailty. 
At last she spoke, boring her sharp little eyes 
into those of the anxious creature before her. 

“An’ w’at am you lookin’ foh me to do ’bout 
et?” 

“‘Jes’ lemme stop till dey’s gone by. Hide me 
till dey passes. Reckon dey ain’t fur off now.” 
His begging voice changed to a frightened 
whimper. “Foh de Lawd’s sake, Mis’ Poole, 
lemme stop.” 

And why, the woman inquired caustically, 
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should she run the dangerous risk of hiding 
him? 

“Obadiah, he’d lemme stop ef he was to 
home,” the man whined. 

Annie Poole sighed. “Yas,” she admitted, 
slowly, reluctantly, “Ah spec’ he would. Oba- 
diah, he’s too good to youall no ’count trash.” 
Her slight shoulders lifted in a hopeless shrug. 
“Yas, Ah reckon he’d do et. Emspecial’ seein 
how he allus set such a heap o’ store by you. 
Cain’t see w’at foh, mahse’f. Ah shuah don’ see 
nuffin’ in you but a heap o’ dirt.” 

But a look of irony, of cunning, of complicity 
passed over her face. She went on, “Still, 
’siderin’ all an’ all, how Obadiah’s right fon’ 
o’ you, an’ how white folks is white folks, Ah’m 
a-gwine hide you dis one time.” 

Crossing the kitchen, she opened a door lead- 
ing into a small bedroom, saying, “‘Git yo’se’f 
in dat dere feather baid an’ Ah’m a-gwine put 
de clo’s on de top. Don’ reckon dey’ll fin’ you ef 
dey does look foh you in mah house. An Ah 
don’ spec’ dey’ll go foh to do dat. Not lessen 
you been keerless an’ let em smell you out git- 
tin’ hyah.” She turned on him a withering look. 
“But you allus been triflin’. Cain’t do nuffin 
propah. An’ Ah’m a-tellin’ you ef dey warn’t 
white folks an’ you a po’ niggah, Ah shuah 
wouldn’t be lettin’ you mess up mah feather 
baid dis ebenin’, ’cose Ah jes’ plain don’ want 
you hyah. Ah done kep’ mahse’f outen trubble 
all mah life. So’s Obadiah.” 

“‘Ah’s powahful ’bliged to you, 

Mis’ Poole. You shuah am one 
good ’oman. De Lawd’ll mos’ 
suttinly —” 

Annie Poole cut him off. “Dis 
ain’t no time foh all dat kin’ o’ 
fiddle-de-roll. Ah does mah duty 
as Ah sees et ’thout no thanks 
from you. Ef de Lawd had gib 
you a white face ’stead o’ dat dere 
black one, Ah shuah would turn 
you out. Now hush yo’ mouf an’ 
git yo’se’f in. An’ don’ git mov- 
in’ and scrunchin’ undah dose 
covahs and git yo’se’f kotched in 
mah house.” 

Without further comment the 
man did as he was told. After he 
had laid his soiled body andgrimy 
garments between her snowy 
sheets, Annie Poole carefully re- 
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arranged the covering and placed piles of 
freshly laundered linen on top. Then she gave 
a pat here and there, eyed the result, and find- 
ing it satisfactory, went back to her cooking. 


Bux HAMMER settled down to the rack- 
ing business of waiting until the approaching 
danger should have passed him by. Soon savory 
odors seeped in to him and he realized that he 
was hungry. He wished that Annie Poole would 
bring him something to eat. Just one biscuit. 
But she wouldn’t, he knew. Not she. She was a 
hard one, Obadiah’s mother. 

By and by he fell into a sleep from which he 
was dragged back by the rumbling sound of 
wheels in the road outside. For a second fear 
clutched so tightly at him that he almost 
leaped from the suffocating shelter of the bed 
in order to make some active attempt to escape 
the horror that his capture meant. There was a 
spasm at his heart, a pain so sharp, so slashing 
that he had to suppress an impulse to cry out. 
He felt himself falling. Down,down,down. . . . 
Everything grew dim and very distant in his 
memory. ... Vanished. . . . Came rushing 
back. 

Outside there was silence. He strained his 
ears. Nothing. No footsteps. No voices. They 
had gone on then. Gone without even stopping 
to ask Annie Poole if she had seen him pass that 
way. A sigh of relief slipped from him. His 
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thick lips curled in an ugly, 
cunning smile. It had been smart 
of him to think of coming to Oba- 
diah’s mother’s to hide. She 
was an old demon, but he was 
safe in her house. 

He lay a short while longer 
listening intently, and, hearing 
nothing, started to get up. But 
immediately he stopped, his yel- 
low eyes glowing like pale flames. 

He had heard the unmistakable 

sound of men coming toward the 

house. Swiftly he slid back into 

the heavy, hot stuffiness of the bed and lay 
listening fearfully. 

The terrifying sounds drew nearer. Slowly. 
Heavily. Just for a moment he thought they 
were not coming in — they took so long. But 
there was a light knock and the noise of a door 
being opened. His whole body went taut. His 
feet felt frozen, his hands clammy, his tongue 
like a weighted, dying thing. His pounding 
heart made it hard for his straining ears to hear 
what they were saying out there. 

“Ebenin’, Mistah Lowndes.” Annie Poole’s 
voice sounded as it always did, sharp and dry. 

There was no answer. Or had he missed it? 
With slow care he shifted his position, bringing 
his head nearer the edge of the bed. Still he 
heard nothing. What were they waiting for? 
Why didn’t they ask about him? 

Annie Poole, it seemed, was of the same 
mind. “Ah don’ reckon youall done traipsed 
‘way out hyah jes’ foh yo’ healf,” she hinted. 

“There’s bad news for you, Annie, I’m 
'fraid.” The sheriff’s voice was low and queer. 

Jim Hammer visualized him standing out 
there—a tall, stooped man, his white to- 
bacco-stained mustache drooping limply at the 
ends, his nose hooked and sharp, his eyes blue 
and cold. Bill Lowndes was a hard one too. And 
white. 

“W’atall bad news, Mistah Lowndes?” The 
woman put the question quietly, directly. 

“Obadiah —” the sheriff began — hesi- 
tated — began again. “Obadiah — ah —er 
he’s outside, Annie. I’m ’fraid — ” 

“Shucks! You done missed. Obadiah, he 
ain’t done nuffin’, Mistah Lowndes. Obadiah!” 
she called stridently, “Obadiah! git hyah an’ 
splain yo’se’f.” 

But Obadiah didn’t answer, didn’t come in. 
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Other men came in. Came in with steps that 
dragged and halted. No one spoke. Not even 
Annie Poole. Something was laid carefully upon 
the floor. 

“Obadiah, chile,” his mother said softly, 
“Obadiah, chile.” Then, with sudden alarm, 
“He ain’t daid, is he? Mistah Lowndes! Oba- 
diah, he ain’t daid?” 

Jim Hammer didn’t catch the answer to that 
pleading question. A new fear was stealing over 
him. 

“There was a to-do, Annie,” Bill Lowndes 
explained gently, “at the garage back o’ the 
factory. Fellow tryin’ to steal tires. Obadiah 
heerd a noise an’ run out with two or three 
others. Scared the rascal all right. Fired off his 
gun an’ run. We allow et to be Jim Hammer. 
Picked up his cap back there. Never was no 
‘count. Thievin’ an’ sly. But we'll git ’im, 
Annie. We'll git ’im.” 

The man huddled in the feather bed prayed 
silently. ““Oh, Lawd! Ah didn’t go to do et. 
Not Obadiah, Lawd. You knows dat. You 
knows et.” And into his frenzied brain came 
the thought that it would be better for him to 
get up and go out to them before Annie Poole 
gave him away. For he was lost now. With all 
his great strength he tried to get himself out of 
the bed. But he couldn’t. 

“Oh Lawd!” he moaned, “Oh Lawd!” His 
thoughts were bitter and they ran through his 
mind like panic. He knew that it had come to 
pass as it said somewhere in the Bible about the 
wicked. The Lord had stretched out his hand 
and smitten him. He was paralyzed. He 
couldn’t move hand or foot. He moaned again. 
It was all there was left for him to do. For in 
the terror of this new calamity that had come 
upon him he had forgotten the waiting danger 
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which was so near out there in the kitchen. 

His hunters, however, didn’t hear him. Bill 
Lowndes was saying, “We been a-lookin’ for 
Jim out along the old road. Figured he’d make 
tracks for Shawboro. You ain’t noticed any- 
body pass this evenin’, Annie?” 

The reply came promptly, unwaveringly. 
“No, Ah ain’t sees nobody pass. Not yet.” 


iv 


Dis Hammer caught his breath. 
“Well,” the sheriff concluded, “we'll be 
gittin’ along. Obadiah was a mighty fine boy. 
Ef they was all like him —. I’m sorry, Annie. 
Anything I c’n do let me know.” 
“Thank you, Mistah Lowndes.” 


With the sound of the door closing on the 
departing men, power to move came back to 
the man in the bedroom. He pushed his dirt- 
caked feet out from the covers and rose up, 
but crouched down again. He wasn’t cold now, 
but hot all over and burning. Almost he wished 
that Bill Lowndes and his men had taken him 
with them. 

. Annie Poole had come into the room. 

It seemed a long time before Obadiah’s 
mother spoke. When she did there were no 
tears, no reproaches; but there was a raging 
fury in her voice as she lashed out, “Git outen 
mah feather baid, Jim Hammer, an’ outen mah 
house, an’ don’ nevah stop thankin’ yo’ Jesus 
he done gib you dat black face.” 


Epitaph For A Good Woman 


HAERE lies the fretful beart of one 
Who bad no patience with the sun, 
Who yanked the window curtains down 
To save ber carpet’s patterned brown; 
Here lie the stark and still remains 
Of ber who cried against the rains, 
And would not suffer flakes of snow 
Upon ber doorstep — but would go 
With fury to ber kitchen-room 

For bat and mittens, coat and broom. 
Here are ber bones, but is she free 
From all she fought so bitterly ? 

Will she rest softly in this earth 

She hated from ber very birth? 
Already snow is smoking white 
Across ber dooryard; by to-night 

The witless, gloating wind will beap 
Her narrow doorway high and deep 
In this light stuff she swept away 
With venom every winter day. 


What will the dreary creature do 

In Heaven? Tidy up the blue 

Of God’s own dooryard? Surely Hell 
Would satisfy ber rather well, 

Since she could struggle in despair 
To far, far better purpose there. 


— Martha Banning Thomas 
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Our Muddling World 


The United States of Europe 


by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


A; FOR SOUND, “the United States of 
Europe” is undoubtedly fine. It has the right 
pitch; it rings in tune with the age. Everything 
is now 4 /’ Americaine. “Other countries,” said 
Mr. Irving Babbitt in these very columns, “are 
now lamenting the evils of ‘Americanism’ and 
at the same time getting themselves Ameri- 
canized as fast as they conveniently can.” * 
The whole world is now fascinated by the 
United States — by its wealth, its power, its 
speed. With that eagerness to believe which is 
one of the most pathetic features of the human 
race, the world wants to discover the hidden 
principle of success responsible for the turbu- 
lent prosperity of the American nation and for 
her marvelous expansion. So American life 
becomes the model which, consciously or sub- 
consciously, all life is now imitating. 

The two names under which the idea of 
European federation is being discussed reveal 
American models: Pan-Europa is an image of 
Pan-Americanism; the United States of Eu- 
rope, an image of the United States of America. 
But the names are not the only imitations. 
The ideas behind the European movement also 
draw their inspiration from overseas. They 
spring from the well-known argument where- 
with English free-trade economists have en- 


*“President Eliot and American Education,” THe Forum 
for January, 1929. 
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deavored to parry the thrusts at their doctrine 
— thrusts based on the prosperity of a nation 
so highly protective as America. They say 
that America is prosperous because it con- 
stitutes a vast, interior territory under free 
trade. “Likewise,” runs the argument, “let 
us constitute such a territory in a federated 
Europe, and our industries will flourish because 
they will be able to cater to a vast population.” 

The same attitude of subconscious imitation 
underlies the groping toward a political federa- 
tion of Europe. Instinctively it is felt that the 
balance of power in the world has been upset 
by the overdevelopment of the United States 
into a huge mass of power concentrated under 
one unified will. In the political system of the 
world, such a mass exerts an overwhelming 
effect which prevents the easy working of the 
remaining forces. It is therefore but natural 
that there should emerge a tendency to amal- 
gamate a number of smaller masses in order 
to create in Europe an adequate counter- 
weight to the immense weight of the United 
States. 

The tendencies thus described are still 
obscure, and the ideas to which they lead are 
correspondingly vague. Yet they have at- 
tained sufficient definiteness for a statesman 
to handle them as political raw material. It is 
true that from his native Brittany M. Briand 
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brings to international — and national — poli- 
tics a refreshing capacity for seizing imponder- 
ables and for hearing the faint voices wafted 
by all the winds of opinion. Yet, when the 
tenets of Pan-Europa, preached with con- 
summate ability from his Viennese head- 
quarters by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, are 
taken over and expanded in official speeches 
by the French Prime Minister, the time has 
come to meditate on them and to try to make 
them yield whatever gold of international 
codperation they may secrete. 


T.. OTHER DAY I was motoring from 
Geneva to Oxford. There is a point on the road 
where the utility of the car goes through an 
eclipse. Great Britain does not yet feel suf- 
ficiently welded into the United States of 
Europe to consent to the building of Channel 
tunnels which would link her roads and rail- 
ways with those of the Continent. We had, 
of course, to board a steamer, which by a grace- 
ful homage to the memory of one of the found- 
ers of Europe was called Maid of Orleans. 
The Paris trains had not yet arrived, but the 
boat was there ready to receive us, and I tried 
to avail myself of this opportunity to secure 
a good seat on board. Alas, I had forgotten that 
the Maid of Orleans was not merely a bridge 
between two separate coasts but also the fron- 
tier between two separate nations. I had to go 
back to the station and present my passport 
to the authorities of the French State. 

General rule: wherever there is a state official 
there is a queue. In fact the queue precedes the 
official, and no self-respecting wielder of state 
authority would condescend to come to busi- 
ness unless he had in front of him a herd of 
wretched citizens formed in a line the length 
of which is proportionate to his sense of his 
own importance. The official in Boulogne must 
have been very important indeed, for his 
cheery face and spirited cigar did not deign to 
put in an appearance until our queue could 
compare favorably with the length of the ship 
which was to swallow it in (over)due time. 

What can one do in a queue unless one 
meditates? So I meditated on the United 
States of Europe. It occurred to me that the 
subject bore a somewhat melancholy yet apt 
relation to the time and place, for if the United 
States of Europe, which some well-meaning 


idealists advocate, could be realized, I presume 
the Channel tunnels would be built and pass- 
ports done away with; and I should have been 
motoring along a finely ventilated and il- 
luminated underwater avenue toward Eng- 
land, instead of closely watching the rabbit 
fur round the neck of a tired lady, while 
poising my weight now on my right foot, now 
on my left. 

I remembered another occasion when I 
also took refuge in dreams of a European 
federation. I was going from Paris to Copen- 
hagen and had to cross Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany before I arrived in Denmark — 
all within forty-eight hours. In order to buy a 
newspaper during the twenty minutes the 
train stopped in Brussels, I had first to acquire 
Belgian money; the cigarettes I bought in 
Amsterdam during a short stop required 
another financial operation, while my dinner 
in Hamburg necessitated the purchase of heavy 
quantities of depreciated marks. As for pass- 
port and luggage visitations, they were so 
frequent that when I arrived in Copenhagen 
I felt like a closely watched criminal and an 
inveterate smuggler. 

Let us abolish all this medieval nonsense. 
Let us turn to the future, imitate the United 
States, standardize, rationalize, produce and 
distribute in and for wide areas of thickly 
populated regions basking in unclouded pros- 
perity. Let us federate and form the United 
States of Europe. My thoughts went back to 
M. Briand; my eyes fell on the rabbit fur of 
the lady waiting with her passport in her hand; 
thence on the ship also waiting to take her 
human cargo over the untunneled sea, and on 
her historical name — Maid of Orleans. “That,” 
I thought, “explains this.” The Maid of 
Orleans lived and died for the spirit which 
has brought upon us queues and frontiers. 


H... MISLEADING, then, that expres- 
sion, “The United States of Europe!” The 
states of America could unite because they 
were not, as are those of Europe, the bodies 
in which nations had been incarnated. You 
cannot unite the states of Europe without 
uniting the nations of Europe. And the nations 
of Europe cannot be united because no one 
but God can unite that which God created 
apart. 
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Frontiers, passports, coinages, stamps, lan- 
guages are but outward signs. The inner sub- 
stance is the national spirit which animates 
these different nations and makes them dif- 
ferent. Now those who, led by a false analogy, 
would federate the nations of Europe, forget 
that within her little plot of land, this tiny 
peninsula of the Asiatic continent, which we 
have honored by the name of continent because 
of the sheer wealth of life which it has pro- 
duced, is honeycombed with distinctive, sepa- 
rate nationhoods, most if not all of which 
possess an astounding power of self-expression. 
The European is an abstraction. To my mind, 
at any rate, the word evokes an illustration 
in my school geography book, depicting an 
obvious Frenchman, very prim and correct 
in his morning coat and bowler hat, with that 
short, pointed beard in which— as our national 
humorist, Camba, says — there al- 
ways lingers a faint smell of sauce 
piquante. But Europe is inhabited 
by men and women so varied and so 
rich in spirit, each in his own way, 
that all synthesis is hopeless and all 
generalizations break down. 

Let the mind recall towns like Ver- 
sailles, Bonn, Granada, K6nigsberg, 

Oxford, Vienna, Venice, Carcas- 

sonne, Toledo, Nuremberg, Bruges, 

Naples, Amsterdam, Stockholm. Let 

our imagination dwell on the Dutch peasant 
woman and the Breton, the Neapolitan laz- 
zarone, the French maitresse de maison, the 
English duke, the German scholar, the 
Andalusian gypsy, the Basque priest, the 
Polish musician. Let our sensibility succes- 
sively espouse the mood of Dante’s poetry, 
Rabelais’ boisterous laughter, Cervantes’ quiet 
humor, Shakespeare’s all-embracing sympathy, 
Goethe’s godlike comprehension, Mozart’s 
smiling serenity, Velasquez’ penetrating gaze, 
Titian’s sensuous gorgeousness, El .Greco’s 
heavenward yearnings, Swedenborg’s visions, 
St. John of the Cross’s sublime raptures, 
Bach’s spiritual harmonies, Voltaire’s alert 
criticism, Shaw’s diabolical cleverness — was 
there ever in the history of the world a corner 
of the globe more richly favored with the gifts 
of the spirit? 

And this, the wealth of Europe, is also the 
cause of her divisions. Frontiers remain be- 
cause they limit the area on which a national 
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spirit has been cultivated for twenty centuries 
by the mutual influence of man and nature. 
The national spirit thus fostered develops an 
instinct of self-preservation which draws abun- 
dant vitality from the nation’s contemplation 
of its past achievements, notably in the realm 
of history, the arts, and the sciences. The situa- 
tion becomes further complicated by the growth 
of economic ambition, which grafts new dis- 
trusts on the old enmities handed down by 
history. And thus the family of European na- 
tions becomes a nest of mutually inimical 
neighbors, uneasily watching their ever-threat- 
ened frontiers. 

It is here that the United States of Europe 
first comes to close grips with reality. For if the 
matter could be solved by a mere Zollverein, it 
would have been solved already. But the 
economic strife between European nations is 

only the outward sign of a spiritual 
disunion, and spiritual unity must 
come before, and not after, economic 
unity. Try as they may, a mere eco- 
nomic union will be found impossi- 
ble. All competent persons who care 
to give a thought to the matter are 
sure to come to the conclusion that a 
Zollverein would necessitate politi- 
cal organs to apportion production 
and distribution, as well as the prof- 
its therefrom, to the several nations. 
Why? Because, owing to the conflicting eco- 
nomic and other interests of the several nations, 
the matter could not be run on purely economic 
lines. And why should there be conflicting eco- 
nomic interests? Because each of several nations 
is animated by a separate national conscious- 
ness, or, in other terms, because the economic 
is by no means the main interest of nations but 
only a condition of their existence as separate 
human units. 

Europe is not, like America, a vast continent 
inhabited by a uniform population without 
conflicting spiritual interests. The absolute 
oneness of America’s economic interests is 
probably a fallacy. At any rate, many a New 
England cotton mill owner is entitled to think 
it so. But her spiritual oneness is a fact and 
suffices to bridge over whatever economic 
cracks may appear on her national soil. In 
Europe, on the contrary, efforts toward an 
economic oneness which might be reasonably 
developed are bound to meet with a powerful 
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obstacle — the fact that, spiritually, 
Europe is not one but composed of 
many strongly individualized national 
spirits. 

IV 


ee STRONG individualization 
is the key motive of European life. If, 
in the national sphere, it keeps alive 
sharp differences which split Europe 
into clearly defined national units, it 
stamps most European productions 
with a characteristic seal, thus intro- 
ducing a strong spiritual element in economics. 
And this is the second obstacle on the path of 
the Pan-European idea. Behind this idea there 
lies the conscious or subconscious wish to imi- 
tate the standardization and rationalization 
of economic life which the United States of 
America has developed. But America’s vast 
population is homogeneous, though composed 
for the most part of mongrels (with all respect), 
is almost free from economic as from other 
kinds of tradition, and is devoted to the pro- 
duction of goods with no particular specializa- 
tion. In one word, the economic life of the 
United States of America is built on the prin- 
ciple of quantity. 

In Europe, on the other hand, a score of 
different peoples — strongly individualized as 
peoples, and also formed of strongly individual- 
ized individuals — are engaged in a variety of 
productions handed down by ancient tradition, 
deeply rooted in history and in the soil, and 
utterly rebellious both to standardization and 
to rationalization. For Europe specializes in 
the production of quality, by which is meant 
distinctive difference—a_ specialization or 
individualization which often entails the sac- 
rifice of quantity. (Thus, for instance, a dress 
by a leading French dressmaker is not re- 
peated at all, or is repeated in only a small 
number of copies. Thus, again, the quality of 
sherry wine is secured by sacrificing seventy- 
five per cent of the grape crop on the branch.) 
Though much of what she produces might be 
standardized and rationalized, Europe would 
thereby evolve away from her own self; she 
would go astray in the deepest sense of the 
phrase, were she, to adopt principles and meth- 
ods of production born in and for other lands. 
That her instincts are alive in this respect is 
shown by the difficulty experienced whenever 


the Taylor system has been tried with 
European workers. Theworker willing- 
ly foregoes an increase in wages which 
has to be earned at the expense of 
his freedom to carry on work as he 
pleases. 

Nor is this all. For the Pan-Europa 
movement, like the Pan-American 
movement of which it is the image, 
relies implicitly on the idea of a con- 
tinent, while it is obvious that a con- 
tinent is nearly always a far weaker 
bond of union than a sea. Egypt is 

closer to Italy than to the Republic of South 
Africa; Spain to the Argentine Republic than to 
Finland; England to Canada than to Greece. 
And anyone who cares to look at the Atlantic 
and then at either the American or the Euro- 
pean continent will immediately realize that 
there is far more unity between all the nations 
looking at each other along the shores of the 
first than among the nations of either conti- 
nent, most of which live back to back with 
their eyes on the nearest sea. 


Vv 
. * THEN? Are we to give up all 


idea of solidarity between European nations? 
The conclusion would be as absurd as it is 
unjustified, given our premises. All our argu- 
ment does is to attenuate the importance given 
to continents by some internationalists. We 
find that national frontiers are difficult enough 
to fit into a world scheme and are therefore 
loath to admit yet another hurdle in our race — 
the continental frontier. Did it exist, however, 
our dislike for it would be of no avail and we 
should have to swallow the fact. But the 
continental entity in international life is an 
artificial creation. In no instance can it be said 
that continental kinship, as such, has fostered 
relations in the absence of other causes acting 
in complete independence of continental rea- 
sons. The direction and strength of the currents 
of international relations are always the result 
of forces which set in between any two nations 
irrespective of the continents on which they 
are placed. In fact, international life is prac- 
tically determined by international relations 
without any appreciable influence of inter- 
continental relations. 

The continent is a dead and material con- 
cept, resulting from the contemplation of maps 
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but not from living experience. The man who 
has to live, trade, or negotiate in Manchuria 
is not aware that he is working in the same 
continent as the man who lives, trades, and 
negotiates in Palestine. Continents, in fact, by 
the immense resistance which they oppose to 
transit, are knots of dispersion rather than 
centers of concentration for human life and 
culture. The idea of a continental frontier is 
suggested by the coast line on the maps. It is 
bookish. It is not real. 

Our point is not, of course, that solidarity 
among the nations of a continent is not to be 
sought and fostered; it is that solidarity must 
not be limited to the nations of any one con- 
tinent. Or in other words, that with relatively 
unimportant exceptions, all measures of soli- 
darity that are advisable and practicable be- 
tween the nations of any one continent are 
equally advisable and practicable between 
nations of different continents, and in fact 
cannot be applied on a strictly continental 
basis. 

Take, for instance, the matter of customs 
tariffs. It is no doubt absurd that Europe 
should be cut into about a score of tight com- 
partments, each jealously guarding its eco- 
nomic autonomy and watching its balance of 
payments. We know that this is so because 
each of the compartments shelters a national 
spirit conscious of an instinct of preservation 
and fearful of outside dangers. But there is of 
course a theoretical possibility of turning fear 
into trust and rivalry into codperation. This 
would mean a radical transformation in tariffs. 
But can such a thing take place without the 
active codperation of certain non-European 
nations which are economically in far more 
intimate contact with not a few European 
nations than the remaining countries of Europe? 
Obviously not. Here, then, the continental 
basis breaks down. 

Moreover, no such Zollverein could be set 
up without a political organization to secure a 
fair working of the economic agreement. Is it 
conceivable, then, that a political organization 
covering the whole continent would work 
without the close codperation of non-European 
nations? 

Curiously enough, the answer would be af- 
firmative in certain circles both in Europe and 
in America. There is still a type of American 
who thinks that the League of Nations is a 
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very good thing for Europe, but not for Amer- 
ica. This kind of person would fit in perfectly 
with certain European internationalists who 
cannot bear to have their European business 
transacted by non-European people. Yet even 
they agree that in a reconstituted council 
from which, when dealing with European af- 
fairs, all non-European nations would be ex- 
cluded, Japan would have to remain. 

The facts of the situation, of course, as well 
as the requirements of the world, demand that 
the principle on which the League of Nations 
stands — that is, its universality — should 
remain unimpaired. The Canadians and Span- 
ish Americans who intervene in European af- 
fairs (thanks to the League of Nations) are 
living symbols of the unity of world-conscious- 
ness at last achieved by mankind. The worst 
feature of the Pan-Europa movement is that 
it tends — perhaps unwittingly — to weaken 
this historical current, which is the most 
promising and hopeful moral force among 
those who are now shaping our destinies. And 
even here there is a conscious or subconscious 
imitation of certain American tendencies. For 
just as the American isolationist wishes to keep 
the United States of America outside the world 
unit, so in the movement in favor of the United 
States of Europe there appears to be a ten- 
dency to organize Europe in order to keep out 
of its life the influence and power of the United 
States of America. 
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SERVANTS 


awings by Johan Bull 


by ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


2 VE HAD six cooks this summer and 
I’m utterly discouraged.” The words came to 
me across the aisle of a suburban train as two 
pretty, well-dressed young women in the early 


thirties discussed domestic affairs on their ° 


way home after a day in New York. I had been 
listening with some interest, for instead of 
husband or children, parties or sports, the 
most engrossing topic to these young people 
seemed to be “servants.” I wonder if this 
isn’t true for many of us. Of course, we in the 
North and East have very different problems 
from those in the South and West, due to 
causes whose roots go back to our earliest 
settlement days; but the curious fact is that 
everywhere a problem exists. 

If you read the reminiscences of early New 
England families, you may find that the mis- 
tress of the house darned her maid’s stockings! 
— so close were the relations of the servant to 
the family. In the South, however, indentured 
servants and, later, Negro slaves, were the 
rule; and the latter brought to a free country a 
subject race which has cost us much and cre- 
ated for us a problem which is far from satis- 
factorily solved even to-day. In the West, the 
early inflow of Asiatics made them the natural 
servants, but as the new territories developed, 
the opportunities for advancement and work 
were so great’ that servants became few and 
wages high. ies 

These generalizations at the start may serve 
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to indicate the varying status of domestic 
service in different parts of the country in the 
early days, and to some extent these same dif- 
ferences have continued down through the 
years. The colored race is no longer enslaved, 
but in the South its members still form the 
bulk of the servant class. Many of them are so 
poorly trained that a Southern woman must be 
able to do things herself and teach her colored 
maids; even so, she can have more servants for 
less money than the housewife in the North 
and West. In the Middle and Far West, with 
their more recent pioneer experiences, the 
servant in the home of moderate means is un- 
known, and there are very few even in the 
really comfortable home. This has brought 
about important changes in the mode of living: 
less entertaining is done at home; more meals 
are eaten in clubs, hotels, and restaurants. 


MACHINERY VS. SERVANTS 


- 

— in the East — the part of the 
country which I know best — an imperceptible 
bloodless revolution has been going on, and 
many women feel that escape from the vexa- 
tious servant question lies in labor-saving ma- 
chines and apartment-house living. Young 
people are now beginning their married life 
with fewer servants than would have been con- 
sidered adequate even twenty years ago. 
However, with the increase of wealth along 
the Atlantic seaboard, service in large house- 
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holds has become more and more a necessity, 
and the solution which the younger people 
have found will not answer. 

Wives in this class find little comfort in re- 
membering the years of unrestricted immigra- 
tion when there were always enough people 
coming in from Europe, where the servant is 
a recognized social factor, to supply their de- 
mands. Even in those days America did not 
have a “standing army” of servants. Some- 
thing in the air of the New World seems to 
make it impossible to establish a permanent 
servant class. Everyone is moving up the lad- 
der — or trying to. A story such as I heard 
last summer could never have happened over 
here. An Englishman, speaking to me of his 
butler, said: ““Yes, he was my batman all 
through the war. We went in together and came 
out together. You see, he’s the seventh genera- 
tion to serve as a butler in our family.” 

Service of that kind is a tradition, and carries 
dignity and a recognized social position. It 
could never exist over here. As a matter of 
fact, it is passing to a great extent even in 
Europe. I was interested to learn, for instance, 
that two weeks’ vacation with pay is now the 
accepted thing for English servants. The gar- 
dener in one house I visited was taking his 
holiday in August, which struck me as an in- 
convenient time to choose. All of which shows 
that changes have come even in England, 
where for so many years servants have been a 
recognized part of the social fabric, and where 
the traditions of their little hierarchy are as 
rigid as those which govern the lives of the 
nobility. 

Is A SERVANT CLASS DESIRABLE? 
y 

= QUESTION naturally arises, whether 
it would be desirable to establish a servant 
class in a country like ours, or whether the idea 
is fundamentally a mistake. To my mind, the 
answer depends on two other questions. First, 
do the women who require service produce 
enough themselves to justify it? I think that 
any woman who does not care for her own 
house and children should be very sure that 
her time is more usefully occupied in some- 
thing which she is better fitted to do. And no 
matter what else she does, she should be the 
intellectual and spiritual leader in her chil- 
dren’s lives when they are young; and in her 
household she should be the real mistress, who 
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knows what each person has to do and how 
they should do it. If she plans to free herself 
from certain duties, it should be in order that 
she may better perform others. 

Second, can domestic service be so changed 
that it will be a self-respecting occupation? 
In the early days of this country, when the 
daughter of the next-door neighbor might 
come in and help a busy housekeeper, no 
social stigma was attached to service. Gradu- 
ally, however, as different nationalities have 
come to this country and taken their way 
through our homes, the work of a domestic 
servant has lost in dignity. Many masters and 
mistresses have come to regard household 
labor as menial and in a sense degrading; and 
if servants, as a class, have done nothing to 
reassert the essential respectability of honest 
service, it is because they too have adopted 
the attitude of their employers. 

Certainly one of the reasons why many girls 
will not “go into service” is the feeling that 
their “gentlemen friends” will look down on 
them. It is not the work itself which is distaste- 
ful, for such work is often organized as a busi- 
ness and women flock to do it; it is the attitude 
of the average woman toward her servant. 
In the commercial laundries women wash and 
iron, in the hotels they wait on table, clean 
rooms, make up beds, and cook — often for 
long hours at low wages. But the work is done 
on a different footing and apparently carries 
no loss of self-respect. In other words, it is not 
“service” but “business.” 

In view of this loss of prestige, one may 
wonder why any man or woman should care 
to be a servant in the United States to-day. 
Chiefly, of course, because the pay is good. 
The average general houseworker in the bigger 
cities, outside of the South, receives from sixty 
to eighty dollars a month, and often board and 
lodging and some uniforms besides. In a large 
household the same scale holds good for the 
less skilled domestic, while a cook or butler 
may command a much higher wage. Thus the 
net profit of servants is usually greater than 
that of the average factory worker, who gets 
from ten to twenty dollars a week. A skilled 
factory hand may receive more, and one who 
has gone through a long apprenticeship in a 
highly unionized trade commands much more; 
but factory workers must pay for their living 
and buy their working clothes. They have one 
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advantage, however, over the 
servant: they make a clear con- 
tract with their employer which 
states how many hours they 
shall work and guarantees them 
extra pay for overtime. They 
know when they are free. And — 
perhaps most important of all 
— they are quite definitely in 
“business.” 


BUSINESS METHODS 
IN THE HOME 


EK. MANY years past, men have been 
giving time and thought to the hours of factory 
work and the health conditions of labor. Some 
of the best brains of the country have been em- 
ployed to devise methods and surroundings 
under which the best work can be done. Even 
governments have been interested enough to 
pass laws for the protection of these workers 
in their shops and factories. Women have often 
been in the forefront of movements for safe- 
guarding and improving conditions in the busi- 
ness world, but, curiously enough, they have 
been slow to apply their efforts to domestic 
service — the problem which touches them 
most closely. The home has not yet been given 
the benefit of our American business methods. 
Nothing has yet been done to lift household 
labor out of its unorganized and discredited 
state, and to restore it to dignity as a skilled 
employment. 

There has been much talk of the breakdown 
of the American home, which shows itself in 
the increased tendency to live in apartment 
houses and to have fewer children, in the de- 
sire to dine out and to frequent places of amuse- 
ment. It would be simplifying matters too 
much to say that any one cause is responsible 
for conditions of this kind, but certainly 
among the reasons for a change in American 
home conditions is the servant problem which 
I have just described. 

We can only hope to restore domestic service 
to its old footing in American life if we restore 
its dignity and put it on a par with any other 
business. With this in view, let us first consider 
the training of servants; later we can discuss 
the best way to keep them, once they are 
trained. Long ago a brilliant woman who had 
lived in every part of our country, said, with 
reference to the Negro problem: “We are all 


short-sighted; we should estab- 
lish schools for colored people 
and train them for domesticserv- 
ice. They have qualities which 
make them ideal servants.” I 
believe she was wrong in want- 
ing to train any one race as a 
whole for one specific thing, but 
I do think that schools should 
be established to train any per- 
son who wishes to take up and 
follow domestic service as a 
career. 

The diplomas of these schools should be a 
criterion for judging what type of position a 
new applicant is fitted to fill. Later, references 
should be taken into account in promotion to 
better-paid and more responsible jobs. The 
national and state bureaus of women in indus- 
try, in conference with employment agency 
heads and representative women from various 
organizations, might well work out basic rules 
to govern this industry, dividing the positions 
into classes just as is done in a business or fac- 
tory. The following is a tentative comparison: 


HovuseEHoLtp Lasor Factory Lasor 


General houseworker Unskilled laborer 


Second man 
Under-housemaid 
Kitchen maid 
Pantry maid 
Heiper in laundry 


Factory worker who 
has had slight experi- 


ence in some one line 


Housemaid 

Parlor maid 

Waitress 

Butler Skilled worker in one 
Cook line of work 
Laundress 

Lady’s maid 
Cook-housekeeper 
Head butler 


Housekeeper 

Superintendent 

Man or woman having 
charge of an estate 


Foreman or forewoman 


. .Executive position in 
shop or office 


Between these two general classifications of 
labor, wages should be equalized, making al- 
lowances, of course, for room and board where 
these are provided for servants. Hours of work 
should be studied and rates for overtime should 
be fixed. When this is done, schedules should 
be prepared showing the standard wages 
that should be paid for the different classes of 
servants. If this question is gone into as thor- 
oughly as it deserves, each section of the 
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country will have to be studied separately, and 
separate wage scales will have to be deter- 
mined depending on the varying cost of living 
in different parts of the country. 


THE MOST SERIOUS PROBLEM OF ALL 


HAVE omitted from the above list one 
group of servants who fall in a class by them- 
selves — the nursemaids, governesses, and 
tutors to whom children may be entrusted. 
Because their work involves a special and in- 
dividual relationship, they must be selected 
with extreme care. Anyone who walks through 
a public park or square where children congre- 
gate with their attendants will be struck by 
the lack of attention and the unreasonable 
and sometimes harsh treatment which the 
children receive at the hands of people who, 
quite manifestly, are not suited to the work 
and should not be entrusted with it. There 
are many splendid women who are doing the 
best they can for their charges; but it would 
do no harm if mothers knew more precisely 
than they do just what work they expect their 
children’s attendants to perform. Parents 
must know and understand their own children, 
and having chosen the proper attendants, 
must give them greater supervision. 

No matter how large or how small the 
household, these are the most responsible and 
the most important positions; yet they often 
command less consideration and less pay than 
are given to the cook or butler. I often wonder 
if this indicates the true value we place on our 
children’s upbringing; if so, we as a nation are 
not yet alive to the truth of the Jesuit saying: 
“Give me a child till he is seven, and you may 
have him the rest of his life.” 

If I have emphasized the importance of 
properly trained servants, it is not to minimize 
the necessity of carefully trained 
mistresses. I believe that some 
of the German schools for girls 
succeed better in achieving this 
end than do our own. In these 
German schools, attended by 
many girls of good family, they 
can learn all the household arts, 
and if they are to be mistresses 
of country places, dairying and 
preserving as well. Our own 
schools and colleges, though 
not so thorough and practical, 
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are constantly improving; and if a young wo- 
man to-day does not know how to direct and 
manage her family, it is because she has not 
taken the trouble to prepare herself adequately. 

No matter how many servants a woman may 
have, I should lay it down as a first principle 
that she should do each job in her home at 
least once; otherwise she cannot know howthe 
task should be done, or how long a time it 
should require. I well remember the first time 
a child of my acquaintance cleaned the bath- 
room and polished a pair of shoes. These jobs 
assumed quite different proportions for her 
from that day on. 


How To KEEP SERVANTS 


VING trained our servants, and hav- 
ing worked out a reasonable and satisfactory 
rate of compensation, the next problem, and 
the one which seems to occasion most distress, 
is — how to keep them. I think it would be 
better if, in the beginning, a definite agreement 
were made between employer and employee, 
and then lived up to by both. There should be 
a clear understanding about times off, and any 
loss of free time should be compensated for in 
cash. Extra work ought to be recognized, not 
only by appreciative words, but also by pay. 
Opportunities for learning should be made 
available whereby servants can fit themselves 
for better positions, and it should not be hap- 
hazard, as it is now, who gets a good position 
and who draws a poor one. 

Some beginnings have been made toward 
providing households with trained servants 
on an eight-hour basis under the control of an 
agency which sees that both parties to the con- 
tract live up to their agreement. This plan can 
answer very well in many instances, though 
there is not yet a general enough understand- 

ing of what can be done through 
these agencies. I believe prac- 
tically any form of contract can 
be made. For example, a mis- 
tress might take her eight-hour 
maids to her summer place if 
she wished, the only difference 
being that she would have to 
provide them with a room. In- 
deed, I imagine you could ar- 
range to have them sleep in 
your house in town if you did not 
violate your working contract. 
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Many of these changes I have suggested are 
material ones, and they are important. Perhaps 
more important, however, is a change in the 
mental attitude of masters and mistresses, 
who, with the departure of old conditions, 
have brought about the existing contempt for 
domestic service. The people who serve us are 
not robots. They have families, cares and joys 
and interests, just as we have. We expect them 
to live our lives and take an interest in us. 
Why should we not take an interest in them? 
They must have stated times in which to live 
their own lives and develop their own interests. 

Whatever may be the underlying cause of 


the servant problem, the new conditions must 
be faced. All women are not fitted to give their 
time exclusively to housework and child care; 
some women do other things better. Therefore, 
since servants are vital to home life, why not 
look upon them as human beings? 

Moreover, why not try to solve the problem 
in a businesslike fashion? There is an old Amer- 
ican axiom that all labor, if well done, is en- 
titled to respect. It no longer seems to apply to 
domestic service. But it should apply; and if 
we will regard servants as people like ourselves, 
who happen to be engaged in the business of 
modern housekeeping, it wi// apply. 


The BLESSING of Adam 





by C. E. MONTAGUE 


A MAN with some darling craft of his 
own must scratch his head in wonder when he 
hears some of the things that are daily said 
about work. One day he finds labor put down 
as a curse that came on Adam at the Fall — 
as if Adam had never done a day’s digging 
before his eviction. Another day we are bidden 
to hope that if the invention of tricks to save 
labor can only go on as fast as it is going now, 
we may yet have no need to work more than two 
hours a day, or possibly one. Even sages so fully 
accredited as Mr. Bertrand Russell propose 
that we should knock off presently for all but 
four hours a day. He would turn us out for the 
rest of our time to get what good we could out 
of a set of fine abstract nouns — science and 


art, friendship and love, the contemplation of . 
natural beauty and of the immensity~of the - 


universe. Husks, mere husks, unless you peg 
away at them so hard that this, too, becomes 


work, and so gives you back the delicious 
fatigues you have lost. 

As if we could not see for ourselves that one 
of the saddest men on earth is he who has made 
his pile in some business early in life and who 
only looks in at the office for one or two hours a 
day to bully the clerks, and then returns to his 
Old Masters and roses, the wife of his bosom, 
and the spectacle of the firmament! As if we 
had never seen children or artists or scientific 
researchers! 

A normal child has no spite against work 
until you have drilled one into him by some 
form of dis-education. You put him out in a 
sunny garden to play; he has about him every- 
thing that Mr. Bertrand Russell rates highest 
— sand for engineering science, a paintbox for 
art, dolls for his affections, a foreground of 
agreeable landscape, and the whole dome of the 
heavens to contemplate. No good! In half an 
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hour he is plaguing you to let him do some 
“real work”; he wants to sweep up dead leaves 
or to help with the mowing. He will not tire of 
doing it, either, except in the bodily way, and 
then he will come again, thirsting for toil, the 
next morning. So powerful is this innate craving 
for labor that it may take all the massed re- 
sources of a great public school and of a famous 
and ancient university to make a boy believe 
that real work is a thing to flee from, like want 
or disease, and that doing it and “having a 
good time” are states naturally and immutably 
opposed to one another. 

Or look at the man of science, the mighty 
hunter of knowledge, some time when his nose 
is well down on a hot scent. Offer him a release 
from all but two hours’ work in the day. He 
will hoot at you. Why, when he goes to bed of a 
night, he probably thinks greedily: “Only just 
the few hours that I’m asleep— and those 
don’t really count — then time for dressing 
and breakfast, and then I can get at it again. 
Hurrah!” 


It 


(a above all, the artist. Some 
years ago the leagued artists of Italy, bitten by 
the spirit of the age, proclaimed a one-day 
strike — to “draw attention,” as the phrase is, 
to the scurvy mutilation of a portrait by a 
noble lord who had sat for it and then did not 
like it. Whether this bolt from blue Southern 
skies blasted the impious peer is not certain, 
but every feeling heart knows that it must at 
any rate have inflicted a pretty smart pang on 
its projectors. For strikes are deeply different 
things when the work you lay down is a job 
that suffers from some relative poverty in 
charm, such as adding up endless small sums 
at a desk or feeding coal in at the door of a 
furnace, and when it is one that keeps you full 
of a pleasant presentiment that before long 
you will set the Thames or the Tiber on fire 
with the enormous sparks that are constantly 
being given off by your genius. 

Any sound moralist will tell you that your 
sense of the dignity of labor, and of the moral 
beauty of sweeping a room as by divine law, 
ought to make stoking or dusting a task as 
amusing as that of turning out masterpieces in 
marble or paint. Yet those of us who do neither 
of these good things have a rooted notion that 
it must be some of the best fun in the world to 
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paint as Reynolds did it, and quite poor fun, in 
a comparative sense, to dust out railway car- 
riages. The cleaner can, as a rule, control for a 
long time his passion for the act of cleaning for 
cleaning’s sake. But an inspired painter would 
pretend in vain that he did not mind downing 
brushes at all, and that football and a little 
racing were quite good enough to pass the time 
for him. We pretty well know that, to this grade 
of labor, work is what alcohol is to the dipso- 
maniac. 

It shows once more the ineradicable goodness 
of human nature that, knowing this, we pay the 
artist any wages at all. Tactically, we others 
have him in a cleft stick. A miner who will 
labor gratis in his vocation is, as Dugald 
Dalgetty said of the refusal of coined money, 
a sight seldom seen in a Christian land. But 
if the world firmly refused to give the artist a 
farthing for his wares, the passionate ¢reature 
would still go on painting. He could not give 
up, and however rich he might be to the end of 
the stoppage, the misery of a long strike might 
be the death of him. 


Itt 


I F IT CAME to a grand economic dispute, 
no doubt the artist might try to dissemble this 
congenital disinclination for striking, in hopes 
of loosening this fine hold that we of the general 
public would have upon him. And sometimes 
the thought is apt to arise — must not a cer- 
tain amount of this prudent dissimulation be 
practiced by others? Or can it really be that a 
skillful plumber, or Mr. Bertrand Russell him- 
self, would sincerely like to work at plumbing 
or at advanced mathematics and political phi- 
losophy for only two hours a day? At every con- 
gress of organized workmen there seems to run 
through almost every speech an implication 
that bodily work is nothing but an evil only to 
be borne for the sake of the pay that it brings, 
and that the few poor devils who do not work 
but try to while away their shabby days with 
expensive attempts at self-amusement have 
got hold of an undue share of happiness, to the 
exclusion of everybody who is busy. 

Is it possible that none of the speakers has 
ever known the kind of pervasive benediction 
that seems to descend on body and mind after 
the first hour or two of a day’s digging, house- 
decorating, or reaping? Or that delicious satis- 
faction in every tissue of yourself when you 





have completed the new hen-house and stump 
off at the end of the day to sleep in Elysium — 
stiff, slow, and full of a contentment and seren- 
ity passing all understanding? 

Of course they have, all of them. There is no 
kind of work which is not loved passionately by 
some of those who do it — loved sometimes to 
the point of selfishness, so that a man will 
sooner let wife and children go short of food and 
teaching than give up the work of his choice 
for some other work on which the family could 
live better. And yet this kind of true love 
seems, in our time, to have no more than others 
of the knack of running smoothly. Like Viola, 
a good trade-unionist will never tell his love. 
Something keeps the barrister, earning his 
hundred pounds a day, from letting out that 
even if every client were able to bilk him, and 
did it, still he would stick to his gladiatorial 
work for the joy and thrill of it, as so many 
shepherds who piped in Thessaly would mani- 
festly have remained in the business even if 
rural labor in those parts had become wholly 
unremunerative. On all sides the happy toiler’s 
lips are apparently sealed by the real or sup- 
posed necessity of taking thought for the possi- 
bly evil effect of descants of joy and praise 
upon the mind of some human paymaster who 
comes into the affair. 

Besides, there is the mischief that so much of 
our work has been bedeviled by unavoidable 
changes of circumstance. Childish as it is to 
think of going back, on any large scale, to 
archaic handwork and petty production of all 
sorts, still the sentimentalists of hand-spinning, 


hand-weaving, and hand-sewing have got hold 
of one truth: that there is more joy in a person 
who has slowly and clumsily made a whole 


_ piece of cloth single-handed than in ten persons 


who have made a thousand pieces of cloth be- 
tween them in the same time, by the aid of 
several cunning machines which they only half 
understand. To make the whole of a boat or 
wheelbarrow or vase with your own hands is 
to live again through a heart-warming triumph 
of early mankind; you become a more or less 
conscious creator, a chuckling dominator of 
intractable elements and resistant forces. 

Little of the glee may be left if your part in 
making the vase be only to sift or wet the clay 
ready for somebody else to throw on the wheel. 
But it cannot be helped. We can no more go 
back, at this point in the life of our world, to 
being like the solitary masterpotter of Omar 
Khayyam, wetting his clay for himself in the 
market place, than middle-aged men can 
return to the use of their first teeth or the 
vocabulary of the nursery. The caravan has to 
go on; to loiter at any distance behind is to 
court extinction sooner than it need come. 
Machinery and mass production are our fate, 
and if they have taken the natural delightful- 
ness out of a great deal of work, that was when 
the real Fall came, and not when Jehovah told 
Adam that there was a great deal of perspira- 
tion before him. 


iv 


L A FALL it has been, then all the more 
reason to treasure those species of work which 
have not been deported from Eden. They may 
at least keep alive in the minds of the fallen 
some idea of what life was like in the garden. 
Even Genesis does not explicitly say, though it 
allows us to see, what the prime joy of it was: 
that Adam and Eve were creators as well as 
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creatures — God’s fellow workmen as well as 
pieces of his handiwork. And that joy of theirs 
goes on to this day wherever a painter, a writer, 
or any sort of artist is plying his trade at the 
top of his form. 

In current talk about such activities, and 
even in the theorizing of learned men, it is 
commonly taken for granted that before a 
Shakespeare begins to write a Hamlet or a 
Leonardo to paint a “Last Supper,” he has 
already before his mind the whole thing which 
we now see — indeed, a good deal more than we 
are now able to see of the unfortunate “Last 
Supper.” The actual painting or writing is 
taken to be a mere transcribing of this pre- 
existent vision into paint or words. In one of 
the smallest and wisest of books about art — 
Professor Alexander’s Art and the Material — 
this grand mistake is put right. Few artists of 
any sort can and will tell how they do their fine 
things. But Mr. Alexander has divined it. 

That preéxistent vision does not preéxist at 
all. It only comes into existence while the tech- 
nical and physical work of painting or writing 
goes on. To what may end by being a master- 
piece an artist may come at first with a mind 
empty and stone-cold. It may be that “An- 
other commonplace model to paint!” was all 
that Raphael thought as he began the “Sistine 
Madonna.” 

Suppose it so. Well, he gets out his tackle 
and starts. In a little while the mere feel of the 
brush in his hand begins to excite him; the cold 
engine of his mind is warmed a little; it inclines 
to move. There kindles in him a faint spark of 
curiosity about the being who is before him; 
the quickened mind enlivens the hand, and the 
brush moves more featly; eagerness is growing 
in all the employed faculties of the man. 
Images, thoughts, memories, sympathies crowd 
in upon him till he wonders at himself, with a 
kind of alarm mixed in his delight — will he 
ever be able to keep himself up to this pitch, 
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he being now so much above par, so strangely 
endowed with spiritual insight and also with an 
unwonted dexterity of hand? 

With an ease and confidence that amaze him, 
he sees, infers, conjectures new things behind 
the fleshen mask of the familiar model’s face. 
A wonderful creature, this sitter? Wonderful 
creature, a nursing mother! A marvel, all 
motherhood, all humanity. “What a piece of 
work is a man!” So it goes on, and if he can 
hold long enough the pitch of this exaltation, 
this mutual stimulation of spiritual and tech- 
nical powers, a masterpiece may come of it, a 
“Sistine Madonna,” a Hamlet, or a “Gio- 
conda,” a thing absolutely new and surpassing, 
where nothing like it had been before — just 
what Adam was when first made. For we are 
to remember that before that exultantly super- 
normal interaction of imaginative and tech- 
nical energies began in the man, there was, of 
all that came afterwards, nothing existent 
even as a vision in his mind — merely the 
commonplace Hamlet of some old melodrama, 
or some average middle-class lady or well-built 
laundress walking about like others in Flor- 
ence. As Mr. Alexander says, “the portrait 
proceeds, not from imaginative anticipation of 
the portrait that is to be executed, but from a 
lively and intelligent excitement, using the 
skilled brush-hand as its instructive organ.” 

Art is only work utterly unspoiled, and 
drudgery is only art gone utterly wrong. But 
there was no necessary curse on Adam in this 
matter of work. He went out of Eden with 
Rome and Athens, Venice and Constantinople 
to build, and with all the rest of the world to 
turn, if he chose, into gardens where people 
could knit in the sun, and workshops where 
they could whistle over the making of delect- 
able implements, weapons, and playthings. 
That was all blessing, as far as it went, what- 
ever mess the poor fellow may have since made 
of his chance. 





Is America Dollar=-=bound? 
An Irish Dialozue 


PLACE: AE’s House in Dublin 
TIME: Tea Time 


Persons of the Dialogue 
AE (Grorce W. Russe._)— Irish poet, painter, econo- 
mist, editor 


Dr. James MurpHyY—Writer and lecturer, acting as 
foreign editor of THe Forum 


D.. Murpuy. Let us embark upon the 
venture of foretelling what is going to happen 
to the world within the next hundred years or 
so. Oswald Spengler holds that the true réle of 
the historian is to write the history of the future 
rather than that of the past. Spengler has the 
soul of a poet, and his Decline of the West is a 
gigantic epic poem written in glowing prose. I 
remember, AE, that after you had read that 
book you wrote a short article in The Irish 
Statesman sometime last spring, in which you 
said that the way to foretell what is going to 
happen to the world of to-morrow is to think 
deeply into what the poets are writing to-day; 
for what they think to-day the world will be 
doing to-morrow or in another hundred years. 

Among the poets, of course, you would in- 
clude creative artists in general, and all those 
who have poetic or mystic vision, or a con- 
sciousness of the high spiritual destinies of the 
various nations to which they belong. It is a 
favorite theme of yours, AE, that political 
formulas and political organisms are but the 
extensions of some spiritual ideal. Therefore 
political leaders and business men are merely 
the outer and transient manifestations of an 
inner power which only the vision of the poets 
and artists clearly discern, and which they 
alone can evoke into an active, energizing 
force that finally controls the political destinies 
of a people. It is an engaging theme, that of 
reading the future in the poetic vision of the 
present. But what about the poet as the 
creator of history? 


AE. Every important movement in my time 
has had a poet entwined about its roots. In 
Ireland our resurrection — cultural, economic, 
and political — has been mainly the work of 
poets. When Sir Horace Plunkett founded the 
agricultural codperative movement, over thirty 
years ago, he invited me to become organizing 
secretary. I went about the country organizing 
creameries and banks and so on. The only 
reason why Plunkett could have chosen me for 
that mission was that I had published a book 
of frail, mystic verse and he wanted to bring 
poetic vision into his movement. I suppose I 
did fairly well, because I was asked later to 
become editor of the economic journal that 
dealt with the affairs of the codperative organ- 
ization; and I was allowed to bring in another 
poet — Paul Creegan — as my colleague. 

At the same time W. B. Yeats — our great- 
est poet, and perhaps the greatest poet living 
to-day — took up the work of organizing an 
Irish theater, writing lyric dramas of great 
beauty, superintending the production of them, 
and taking part in various business schemes for 
the support of the undertaking. 

Then, after nearly a generation, came the 
political movement that brought about the 
rebellion and gave us a government of our own 
in Ireland. That movement had several poets 
entwined about its roots. Padraig Pearse and 
Joseph Plunket and Thomas MacDonough — 
the leaders of the Dublin rising — were all 
poets, and their example scattered the fire 
throughout Ireland. 

Dr. Murpny. That is Ireland, AE, where the 
poetic vision is interwoven with the warp and 
woof of the national character, and where no 
mechanical standardization has yet come to 
blind that vision. The poets might not have 
such an easy time of it in a country like 
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CHIN-ANGLES 


Or How the Poets Passed 


T.: story is told in Dublin that W. B. Yeats 
and George Russell (“AE”) set out respectively from 82 
and 84 Merrion Square to see each other . . . and 
passed at 83! The above shows how it happened. 
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America. The people would not have the same 
faith in them. Hoover would never have got 
the presidential nomination if he had written 
an epic poem on Boulder Dam. What could a 
poet know about the tariff, they would ask; or 
how could he be trusted to uphold the Eight- 
eenth Amendment? 

AE. When I was in America, last year, I 
thought that the mind of the country seemed 
to be turning inwards upon itself, through self- 
analysis to contemplation and reverie. This 
would be the first stage of a meditative brooding 
to let that spirit fully incarnate which began 
with the prophets of America’s earliest period. 
I found that poets and dreamers were retiring 
from the pressure of the big cities, to think out 
and meditate on those vague ideals which are 
in the deeper consciousness of the people. Out 
in the West, for instance, Robert Frost seems 
to have evoked the spirit of poetry from the 
vast spaces. And you have poetry societies all 
over the country. That is a sign of the con- 
templative turn, the turn to reverie; and it is 
out of reverie that the poetic vision is born. 





Woodcut by H. Glintenkamp 


D. Murpny. Your theory would im- 
ply, then, that a nation must be conscious of its 
own spiritual ideals, and that these ideals must 
be evoked and expressed through the poetic 
vision before we can tell the direction of the 
nation’s destiny. But if the poetic vision should 
arise in America, I am afraid the people would 
not see it, because they are blinded by the 
craze for mechanical standardization even in 
cultural and social life. And then there is the 
idolatry of material success. A nation may miss 
its destiny, AEF, either through the blindness of 
its own heart or through attack from outside, 
as the Maya civilization was smashed before it 
came to full bloom. In the struggle for material 
domination America might easily lose sight of 
its spiritual destiny. In the last presidential 
campaign little or nothing was said about the 
ideals of American civilization. At that time, 
when the public imagination was stirred by 
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such a dramatic event, the idol placed before 
it was an apotheosis of material prosperity. 
You have often said, AE, that it is the pregnant 
idealism of the multitude which gives power to 
the makers of great nations. But how can you 
render a multitude pregnant with idealism 
when it counts its glory by the number of its 
motor cars, the amount of money savings in 
its banks, the average income of its citizens, 
the national income from foreign investments, 
its domination of the world markets, and so on? 

AE. Great spiritual movements are born out 
of their opposites, as Christianity was born 
out of the pagan world. Ideals are burnished 
when they have to be rubbed against the rough 
earth of the physical environment. In America 
one is certainly struck by an extraordinary 
display of external efficiency, gigantic engi- 
neering feats, the flinging up of skyscrapers, 
the weaving of a network of railways over 
thousands and thousands of miles of land; and 
yet, amidst all this external achievement, one 
finds an even more extraordinary immaturity 
of mind — not the practical mind, but that 
deeper thing we call the spirit. You will find 
engineers who can plan and carry out mighty 
constructional schemes; but if you talk to 
them as human beings, they are no more 
advanced than a boy of sixteen. One feels that 
there is something like a heroic childhood in 
America. It recalls the old heroes of Irish 
legend, who were half children, half demigods. 
Cuculain, the mighty warrior, praises his 
antagonist, Ferdiad, and embraces him before 
they fight in battle; and then when Ferdiad 
is slain, Cuculain embraces the body of his 
friend and foe and sheds tears over it. So in 
America, there is the beautiful heart of child- 
hood in the midst of those mighty deeds of 
physical power. 


D.. Murpnuy. You are a wonderful 
optimist, AE. Maybe you are recalling the 
spectacle of those women who threw their arms 
around you at a meeting of some poetry 
society in New York. It was a manifestation of 
the heart of American childhood; but I wonder, 
after all, whether that heart is so idealistic and 
given to visions as the hearts of children 
generally are. 

AE. All empires and nationalities and great 
human movements are, in the last analysis, 
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spiritual in their origin. They begin with the 
desires of the soul and externalize themselves in 
immense manifestations of energy in which the 
original will sometimes becomes submerged and 
lost sight of for a while. And because national 
ideals are spiritual in their inception, their final 
object must be spiritual. America will pass 
through this present phase of materialism, 


a 


which will be a passing through darkness from 
one light to another. Some great poet will arise, 
perhaps out of the Far West, greater in spirit- 
ual power than either Emerson or Whitman, 
and a great body of imaginative literature may 
arise; and by that happening there will be 
evoked a national soul that will have germi- 
nated from the seed scattered by Whitman 
and Thoreau and Emerson in the early days of 
America. “‘Long lost hearts,” says the Oriental 
proverb, “‘burn in the oil of the lamp of the 
King.” The thought of Emerson and Whitman 
and Thoreau is not lost or destroyed, but pre- 
served in the dim shrine of the nation’s 
memory. 

In America there has been a happening 
which corresponds to what has taken place in 
almost every civilization. Flinders Petrie, in 
his history .of civilizations, shows that the 
downfall of a civilization is generally followed 
by an invasion of the country where the 
civilization had flourished. The invaders do not 
at once establish a new civilization or revive 
the old. They settle down and form for them- 
selves a political body and build up a material 
structure to support it. Then a time comes 
when the life-giving breath blows over the land 
and sets some spark aflame which quickens the 
soul of the people. In America the waves of 
immigration correspond to the waves of in- 
vasion. There has followed the period of set- 
tling down and becoming stabilized. From 
every country of Europe, and even from Asia, 
hordes of immigrants have come to America. 
The fiery sparks have been brought to kindle 
the fire; the pot has now been stirred, and you 


will have arising from this tremendous mixture | 
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a complex mentality such as we have never 
had in the world before. 

I have often thought that Emerson was the 
great prophet of America’s future. His utter- 
ance was the forecast of that planetary or 
cosmic consciousness which will come one day 
to its full expression in America. It will not be 
a national conscience, like that of France or 
England; for the character of those countries 
was definitely formed centuries ago, and the 
national conscience cannot be plastic to present 
conditions. It is quite different with America. 
For instance, when Chinese civilization first 
flourished, it was bounded by definite terri- 
torial limits; for travel was rare and tedious, 
and knowledge of the outside world circulated 
slowly. India, too, had a mighty civilization 
and world religion; but it was impossible for 
any civilization of those days to affect the 
world at large. 

America is coming into the full expression of 
its spiritual consciousness at a time when the 
world has just been knit together by railways, 
fast steamships, airplanes and airships, tele- 
graphs and radios. A disaster in Cairo or Tokio 
is immediately felt in London and New York. 
A drought in Australia affects the supply of 
grain all over the world. A strike in the cotton 
mills of Lancashire will be felt in the cotton 
fields of America, and felt at once. A net of 
commercial and financial trusts has been 
spread all over the world. All these — railroads, 
steamships, airplanes, radios, international 
commerce and finance — form the nerves and 
arteries of a new organism through which will 
become physically manifested that planetary 
conscience which will be the type of conscience 
America will eventually evolve. It will be dif- 
ferent from anything we have had in the world 
before, and that is the reason why I think 
America will eventually dominate the world — 
not in a political or commercial way, but 
because the American conscience will be a 
world conscience. Its immediate manifestation 





will be a sense of duty. You can see signs of 
that manifestation already. 

Such men as Wilson and Hoover, with their 
League of Nations and schemes for world dis- 
armament, are the prophets of it. You find 
world peace foundations and leagues of peace 
all over America. That is the first manifestation 
of that sense of duty which will eventually 
characterize the national soul of America. 
When I was leaving New York harbor the last 
time, I looked back on the skyscrapers and 
made a poem which expresses the idea that 
America will become the dominant spiritual 
power in the universe: 


With these heaven-assailing spires, 
All that was in clay or stone 
Fabled of rich Babylon 

By these children is outdone. 


Earth bas spilt ber fire in these, 

To make them of ber mightier kind. 
Has she that precious fire to give? — 
The starry-pointing Magian mind 


That rose from the Chaldean plains 
Through zones of mystic air and found 

The Master of the Zodiac, 

The Will that makes the Wheel go round? 


Next month Dr. Murphy will interrogate another Irish poet — James Stephens 
—on the meaning of America’s jazz age. 


Evolution in REVERSE 


by JOHN HODGDON BRADLEY, JR. 


A. A TIME when so many people are 
taking an emotional interest in evolution it is 
not surprising that sophistry should assume the 
réle of master of ceremonies. It eases the pain 
of the tender-minded with a venerated though 
unworthy evasion. Man was not descended 
from an ape (perish the thought!) but both 
came from a common ancestor. Although this 
statement is well supported by the decree of 
science, it serves no good purpose when it leads 
to the bland assumption that our unknown 
ancestor was an angel. If we could meet him 
on the street, we should undoubtedly run. 
Further back are the insectivores — remoter 
forefathers who may possibly console those 
who like hedgehogs better than apes. Beyond 
the insectivores are many other ancestors, but 
they could not conceivably bring comfort to 
anybody. Even if they could, it would be the 
false comfort of a head buried in the sand. If 
we have any respect for our minds, we must 
admit the truth about our bodies. 


If man is to profit from the intelligence 
which has-come to him with such difficulty 
from the slime of the past, he must not close 
his eyes to the past. Biological history 
repeats its mistakes, and the descent to 
Avernus is easy because the path is well 
trodden. Man is the only animal with any 
power to direct his own evolution. Before he 
can use this power he must learn from the past 
the reasonable expectations of the future. 

A pious delusion of many people who like to 
moralize on evolution is that all organisms 
have tended to perfect themselves. Profes- 
sional evolutionists, themselves, are no doubt 
partly responsible for this cheery falsehood. 
It is but human to sugar-coat a pill that is 
bound to be bitter to many. It is ennobling to 
think of all nature as struggling for higher 
things. But when most of creation is living in 
parasitism and degeneracy, when this condi- 
tion is known to have persisted from very early 
times, to think of evolution as a physical if not 
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indicates as great a victory of vital energy over the first 
half of recorded time as does the presence of man over 
the last half. 

Although life in the good old days was not so good, 
and most organisms went weakly armed to the battle 
with physical forces, a few were able to sit back and 
take it easy. The bacteria remained primitive while 
gons passed over them and while relatives climbed 
the heights of attainment. Being small and simple, they 
were able to adjust themselves to a variety of condi- 
tions. Once adjusted, they remained small and simple. 
They have come down to the world to-day little changed. 
Many were not content with mere primitiveness, but 

took to living as parasites in the flesh 
of their neighbors, and became clearly 


a spiritual yearn- 
ing toward perfec- 
tion is clearly to 
outrage that good 
lady, Truth. It is 


more and worse than 
this. It is to sing, 
““God’s in His Heaven 
— All’s right with the 
world!” even while we 
sink into the abyss 
which awaits the un- 
aware. 


degenerate. 

The bacteria must be credited with 
success of a sort. They gained their bi- 
ological desires by desiring little. When 
plants and animals were separating on 
dietary grounds, the bacteria were learn- 
ing to eat everything. To-day we find 
them living on a host of materials, in- 


The most casual ob- 
server of nature, pro- 
vided his mind is not 
made up before he looks, can see 
that comfort rather than perfec- 
tion has been, and is, the goal of 
all flesh. It is only when organisms 
must struggle against heavy odds 
to gain comfort that they succeed 
in bettering themselves. 

Unfortunately, we can only 
guess at the initial stages in the 
history of life. Nobody knows how 
the vast chemical and dynamic 
gap between the inorganic and 
organic worlds was bridged. Per- 
haps life went through precellular chemical stages of 
gaining complexity before attaining a form comparable 
to any of the forms in which it is clothed to-day. The 
earliest organisms probably lived for millions of years 
in a subcellular or unicellular condition. Eventually 
life must have developed to a stage of complexity 
comparable to living bacteria. It is a long step from 
primitive bacteria to the green coloring matter of a 
lime-secreting seaweed, the first undoubted fossil plant. 
It is a longer step to worms, the first animals recorded 
in fossils. It took nature nearly one-half of geological 
time to bring life to the dignity of seaweeds and worms. 
Never since has the struggle to live been so dishearten- 
ing. Simple as these early creatures were, their existence 


cluding such gastronomic delicacies as 
iron, sulphur, and petroleum. Their 
other adaptations are equally simple 

or perverted. In remaining primitive 
and becoming degenerate, bacteria 
have won a long life if not a noble 

or an exciting one. But they have 
done merely what all creatures tend 

to do when they can. It 

is to their biological credit 

that they have escaped 

so long the death penalty 

that nature likes to in- 

flict upon weaklings. 
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WHAT IS DEGENERACY? 


EFORE we place the label of degener- 
acy upon an organism, we must understand 
what degeneracy is. All flesh has certain limita- 
tions — such, for example, as the need of 
moisture and warmth, or the urge to satisfy 
such primary appetites as hunger and sex. 
These are normal idiosyncrasies of the proto- 
plasm. Each specific organism likewise has its 
perfectly normal specific limitations. It is not 
to the discredit of man that he cannot fly like a 
bird. (It is perhaps rather to his discredit that 
he should try.) It is no failure in birds that 
they do not reason like men. But when a bird 
such as the ostrich loses its power of flight, it 
has degenerated even as a man who has lost his 
reason. 

From the little available evidence it would 
seem that in the beginning nearly all creatures 
lived as free and independent lives as were 
possible under the normal limitations of their 
flesh. They moved about freely. They earned 
their livelihood from the dead world and did 
not steal it from their neighbors. In the parade 
of organisms through time the student of 
fossils sees some creatures who preserved their 
original independence. He sees many others 
who forfeited it, and became, in one 
way or another, degenerate. 

Near the very beginning, most 
plants sold their birthright of free lo- 
comotion. It was easier to cast anchor 
and wait for food to drift in, or rest 
content with what existed in the im- 
mediate vicinity, than to sail forth 
upon the world in aggressive and pos- 
sibly dangerous search. The vegetable 
kingdom is still at anchor. The bodies 
of some plants have improved splen- 
didly with time, yet nobody would 
compare the finest tree with even the 
lowest man. In the beginning, plants 
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and animals were doubtless indistinguishable, 
The marked difference in composition, manner 
of growth, and response to stimulation did not 
then exist. They could only have originated 
after the plants had abandoned locomotion, 


after they had, in the truest sense of the word, | 


degenerated. 


Those animals who chose the easier life of 7 


fixity have fared no better than the plants, 
All corals, bryozoans, cystoids, blastoids, 
crinoids, and certain sponges, graptolites, 
brachiopods, mollusks, and crustaceans were 
cut from all hope of high development when 
they became rooted to the sea floor. When 
oysters began their career in Carboniferous 
time, they had a respectable position in good, 
middle-class invertebrate society. They kept 
pace with the best of their kind until they 
grew lazy and clung to one spot. They have 
been sitting for so many eons cemented to the 
bottom of the sea that to-day they are of no 
social importance, except possibly in a stew. 
Very young oysters emulate their remote 
ancestors by swimming actively about for a 


short time, but only too soon they settle into | 


the lethargy that has degraded their tribe. 
When marine animals first encased their 
bodies in limy walls, they gained a great ad- 
vantage over the physical forces of their en- 
vironment. No more significant advance in 


organic evolution was ever made. But success © 


does not always succeed. The shells of many 
invertebrates became so ponderous that the 
animals within grew phlegmatic. Oysters are 


not the only sad spectacle that greets the — 


eyes of the paleontologist. In fact, the history 


of most backboneless animals is a story of | 


decadence inside a shell. Squids, lobsters, 
crabs, shrimps, insects, whose 
shells have remained thin or have 
tended to disappear, and whose 
flesh has kept active, are de- 
cidedly the exceptions in inver- 
tebrate evolution. 


PARASITISM 


HE CLAM who _ buries 
himself in out-of-the-way places 
and lives his life in calm aloof- 
ness is a degenerate but not a 
rascal. He sits in his own corner 
of the world and travels his own 
road to futility without inflicting 
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either his .habits or his philosophy upon his 
neighbors. But it is only a step from an easy, 
honest living to an easy, dishonest living. 
Although records are meager, they show that 
parasitic degeneration begins when organisms 
lose their power of locomotion. Partnerships 
are formed for mutual advantage. Some of 
these relationships work out for the good of all 
concerned; most end in parasitism. As life 
unfolded through the ages, parasitism grew 
until to-day the ignoble spectacle of one crea- 
ture living at the expense of another greets us 
everywhere. 


Although the nature of parasitism offends 
our sensibilities, there is no doubt that it 
serves a useful purpose in checking the multi- 
plication of prolific organisms. Darwin cal- 
culated that a single pair of elephants — the 


slowest breeding mammals on earth — were 
capable of nineteen million descendants in 
seven hundred and fifty years. The imagination 
staggers before the potentiality in a pair of 
rabbits, 

It is quite easy to see that the space and 
food supply of the earth’s surface would rapidly 
be exhausted if nature’s prodigal fecundity 
were not checked. Certain parasites must be 
thanked as one of the instruments that save 
the earth from suffocation under the bodies of 
her offspring. 

However valuable some parasites may be in 
the economy of nature, however little the 
others may wrong their hosts, they are always 
their own enemies. Excepting the one-celled 
germs, all parasites have fallen from the posi- 
tion held by their free-living ancestors and 
. telatives, 

Some parasites are of very high descent, 
and in them we see the best examples of back- 
ward evolution. It cannot be denied that 
parasitism is often a successful adaptation 
from the point of view of the parasite. But 
that point of view is an uninspired one. The 
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tapeworm — most successful of parasites — 
has lost his locomotion and his sense organs. 
Through absorbing food already digested in the 
alimentary canal of his victim, he has lost his 
digestive organs. He has degenerated sexually 
and is truly a worm among worms. He has not 
only lost the bodily excellencies he once pos- 
sessed, but also the prospect of ever regaining 
them; for biological honor, once sacrificed, is 
never regained. Yet he has won the comfort and 
security he wanted, and has merely carried to 
an extreme a tendency which is in every single 
one of us. 


THE UPWARD URGE A MYTH 


TT. CAUSE of variation in plants and 
animals is the ultimate explanation of evolu- 
tion. Biologists are so busy searching their 
haystack for this elusive needle that they have 
devoted little attention to the striking fact 
that many organisms have failed to vary and 
hence to evolve, either progressively or re- 
gressively. There are many creatures who sit 
on the biological ladder, too sluggish to climb, 
too vigorous to fall. Such stagnant types have 
been so abundant that they can hardly be 
considered exceptions to nature’s plan. What- 
ever may be the cause of such stagnation, its 
occurrence is proof enough that the universal 
tendency to perfection is a myth. 

However vague may be the inner biological 
factors underlying evolution, the outer en- 
vironmental factors are clear. Unless organisms 
are kicked into activity by a hostile environ- 
ment, they get nowhere. Since no living crea- 
ture has ever enjoyed being kicked, there has 
been in the past, as there certainly is now, a 
universal attempt to avoid it. That is why 
there are animals living in the abyssal depths 
of the oceans. In such places climatic and 
geologic conditions have been most unchang- 
ing. Here many organisms found a haven 
where they could live long lives of dullness. 
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There was nothing in their surroundings to 
stimulate progress, so there was no progress. 
Meanwhile, more vigorous relatives faced a 
harder life in‘ the shore waters of the oceans, 
in lakes, rivers, and on the land. Here they 
were driven to change or to extinction, but 
they were seldom abandoned to stagnation. 
So close is the relationship between the 
evolution of a given race and the physical 
history of the earth, that the paleontologist 
sees in geologic change the deity who pulls the 
strings. Wave after wave of organisms has 
piled upon the shores of time, each wave a little 
larger than its forerunner, until at last human- 
ity came. But when the winds of geologic 
change stopped blowing for a time, when the 
inorganic world became relatively quiet, then 
the living world grew quiet and stationary too. 


_ ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGES 


N 0 GREAT evolutionary advance has ever 
come under an easy environment. When conti- 
nents are rising or falling, and seas are leaving 
or entering the lands; when rivers and lakes are 
drying up; when mountain ranges are being 
built and climates are changed; when gardens 
become deserts and glaciers desolate the 
tropics — these are the times when creatures 
better themselves. It was only when continen- 
tal uplift quickened streams that active 
animals with backbones arose from the inverte- 
brates. It was not until aridity had dried up 
their pools that fishes grew lungs and legs for 
life on land. Not until the forest homes of our 
arboreal ancestor had dwindled in the cold, did 
man come into existence. Sheltered from such 
external stirrings, all plants and animals would 
settle placidly into lives of stagnation and 
degeneracy. 

This tendency to stagnation and degeneracy 
is in no way better shown than by the races 
that have failed to progress in spite of extreme 
changes in climate and physiography. Some 
creatures have found isolation near the very 
thick of the battle. Types that burrow in the 
ground escape many of the vicissitudes of a 
stern environment and a cutthroat competi- 
tion. They live long and undistinguished lives. 
Some burrowing brachiopods have come from 
the seashores of the remote Ordovician period 
to those of to-day, almost unchanged. Their 
vitality seems just as great now as it ever was, 
and they will probably pass over the horizon of 
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the future as they have risen from the past, 
immortal and insignificant. 

Certain individual peculiarities have favored 
the stagnation of some creatures. Attached 
degenerates, such as corals, live longer than 
many of their more deserving neighbors. Small, 
inconspicuous animals live longer and evolve 
more slowly than large, impressive ones, 
Reptiles had their day when they blossomed 
into the largest land animals that ever lived. 
But after the sun had set and risen again, the 
dinosaurs were gone, and only inconsequential 
snakes, turtles, and lizards were left to carry 
forward the reptilian banner. Many living 
birds and mammals have slipped through the 
mills of time because of their small size. The 
kiwi, flightless bird of New Zealand, is the 
smallest of the giant moa tribe, and the only 
one alive to-day. 

Nature is cruel. With supreme irony she 
allows many of her degenerates and sluggards 
to live on indefinitely, and rewards her more 
ambitious offspring with an early death. A 
universal trait of the flesh is that it builds only 
for the present. If the future brings new condi- 
tions, the very organisms that succeeded most 
admirably may perish most miserably. The 
past is strewn with the bones of creatures who 
became so rigidly adapted to one set of condi- 
tions that they could not change to meet the 
demands of new conditions. Nature flips the 
coin with a “Heads I win — tails you lose.” 
She offers her children stagnation and degen- 
eracy on the one hand, or overspecialization 
and extinction on the other. 

DANGERS OF SPECIALIZATION 
a 
= T SELDOM fails that progressive races 
become better and better adapted to a particu- 
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Jar environment and mode of life, until they 
are so rigid that change is impossible. Early 
Tertiary time was a heyday for browsing 
mammals. They had met the requirements of 
their environment perfectly. But when their 
forests shrank and. they were forced to eat 
grass or die, they died. Their teeth had become 
so specialized for browsing that they could not 
learn to graze. The forest horse, Hypohippus, 
was a more progressive animal than his con- 
temporary, Merychippus; but Hypohippus was 
a browser and became extinct, while the more 
primitive Merychippus gave rise to grazing 
horses whose blood still flows in the veins of 
modern horses. It is an almost universal law of 
nature that creatures become set in their ways, 
whatever those ways may be. This is merely a 
response to the universal urge to be comforta- 
ble which dominates the lazy and the active 
alike. 

Evolution has trodden its many pathways 
undirected by the creatures in which it moves. 
Even man has reached his present condition 
with little conscious direction on his part. 
Since most of us are willing to swallow the 
religion of our parents, the government of our 
rascals, even the books of our “ book clubs,” it 
would seem that we are perfectly normal ani- 
mals going willingly where we are driven. Yet 
with all our conformity (or standardized uncon- 
formity, when that is fashionable), we have an 
innate faith that we are masters of our des- 
tinies. 

We have developed far enough to know that 
this is at least partly true. We need not be 
blind slaves to nature. Despite the ebullitions 
of physical culturists, our bodies are weaken- 
ing; yet we are sidestepping the racial death 
that would certainly come to less intelligent 
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animals for similar weaknesses. Many of our 
organs are useless antiques, but when the 
appendix, for example, threatens our lives, the 
surgeon cuts it out. A sound set of teeth is 
nearly as rare as a coat of fur, but the dentist 
reénforces our mouths and the clothier con- 
serves our bodily warmth. Our hands have lost 
their glory, but they can still push buttons. 
We are losing our acuteness of vision and 
hearing, but as long as oculists and ear special- 
ists can assist most of us in distinguishing red 
from green traffic signals and in hearing the 
whistle of a locomotive, the race will not perish 
from these defects. Our sense of smell is almost 
gone, yet this is a loss not without its com- 
pensating advantages. Our upright carriage 
makes childbirth increasingly difficult, but 
before our life stream is dammed at its source, 
we shall probably discover some way of remov- 
ing gestation to the laboratory. 


OUR WEAKENING BODIES 


A LTHOUGH we are not the men we used 
to be, our physical shortcomings will probably 
not exterminate us in the immediate geologic fu- 
ture. Our bodies will hold together, with a little 
help, for a long time. But man’s great hope is 
for a progressive evolution of mind and spirit. 
With his brain he has already won exemption 
from some of nature’s sternest laws. Nature 
decrees that the unfit shall die. Man rules that 
when the unfit are human, they shall be placed 
in asylums. Nature demands complete control 
over her children. Man defiantly invents 
schools, hospitals, churches, and consciously 
strengthens himself. 

How far man can use his intelligence to 
shape his own destiny, nobody knows. Nor is 
the goal to be striven after any clearer than the 
means by which it may be reached. Unfortu- 
nately he is swayed by brute passions. A decade 
ago it was the lust to kill; to-day, if novelists 
reflect current trends, it is a morbid devotion 
to the urge to reproduce. Such divagations 
from the course his intellect points out may be 
but minor victories for nature, yet they suggest 
how easily even the mind and spirit of man can 
slip into reverse gear. If he is to escape the 
clutch of backward evolution, he must first 
know Nature for what she is. 

This may mean the destruction of some of 
his dearest delusions and a less devout worship- 
ing of their creator. 
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National Greed and the 
Philippines 


Woodceut by H. Glintenkamp 


by CARTER FIELD 


1. LOOKS as if sugar and coconut oil may 
win the Philippines’ battle for freedom which 
Aguinaldo failed to accomplish by force of 
arms, which Bryan failed to win in a presiden- 
tial campaign, and which Tammany Hall de- 
feated in the House after the Senate, in 1916, 
had voted to grant independence within four 
years. 

Six hundred thousand tons of sugar, pouring 
duty free into the United States this year from 
the islands, are spelling disaster in Cuba, where 
eight hundred million American dollars are in- 
vested in that one industry alone, and where 
an additional four hundred and fifty millions 
are sunk in other industries more or less de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of sugar for their 
own dividends. They are also spelling hard 
times and poor prices for our own sugar beet 
growers, spread over some twenty states of the 
Union and numerous enough in twelve of them 
to be a decided political factor. 

Last February, Herbert Hoover inspected 
a huge sugar cane development on the shores of 
Lake Okeechobee, in Florida, which must now 
be added to Louisiana as a cane producing 
state. (Indeed, sugar shared with early fruits 
and vegetables the responsibility for the entire 
Florida delegation’s voting in the House for the 
Hawley Tariff Bill, although every member 
from Florida was a Democrat.) Coconut oil, 
also flowing tax free into the United States in 
vast quantities, is causing the producers of 
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cottonseed and peanut oils in the South to 
wonder just why the government they are 
taxed to support should be so determined to 
retain its grip on these far-away islands, whose 
people fought for their independence, and who 
have been promised it. 

Powerful nations have often held far-distant 
peoples in subjection in order that the mother 
country could exploit their natural resources. 
Instances might be cited at length of terri- 
tories held against their will because the own- 
ing country believed the possession was of great 
strategical value in the event of war. Nations 
have maintained protectorates over foreign 
lands so as to widen the markets for their own 
exports. And there are instances of nations 
separated from their home land by vast oceans 
who have nevertheless remained under the 
old flag because of mutual desire to continue 
such a relationship. But ownership of the Phil- 
ippine Islands by the United States fits into 
none of these categories. 

The United States is not exploiting the 
Philippines. The islands have special laws di- 
rected against any such policy, enacted for the 
express purpose of preventing large operations 
by American capital. From the standpoint of 
national defense, the Philippines are admitted 
by every strategist in the army and navy to 
be a liability. Every war plan this country has 
contemplates their immediate abandonment, 
and elaborate and expensive maneuvers for 
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their eventual recapture! As for mutual desire, 
the overwhelming evidence is that the hope 
for independence is the strongest political issue 
in the islands. Every politician from Luzon to 
Mindanao quotes Patrick Henry’s “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” when he seeks the 
suffrage of the natives. 

Therefore, the only possible argument 
against granting the islands independence is 


will make the price of liberty so costly that the 
temptation will be strong for the islanders to 
sell their birthright. In brief, the situation is 
this. Although the Philippines are not regarded 
as a part of the United States, as Hawaii is; 
although the Eighteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution has not followed the flag there, 
it being the only territory under the American 
flag that is legally wet: the islands are inside 


that Uncle Sam has shouldered 
a bit of the White Man’s Bur- 
den: that the Filipinos are not 
capable of governing themselves, 
and that anarchy would rule be- 
fore the last transport carrying 
American soldiers home was over 
the horizon. But when has any 
mother country ever conceded a 
subject people to be fit for self- 
government? What is the test, 
and who is to determine it? Cer- 
tainly, under Governor-General 
Francis Burton Harrison, the is- 
lands virtually governed them- 
selves; and while it is generally 
admitted that the results were 
subject to severe criticism, there 
are American cities and American 
states whose local governments 
the well-informed American does 
not care to defend. 

No, the fact remains that the 
United States has promised the 
islands eventual independence — 
to be given, presumably, when 
Congress shall decide that the is- 
landers have fitted themselves for 
self-government without the dan- 
ger of such mob violence as has 
brought front-page advertising to 
Herrin, Illinois, and some of the 
New Jersey towns; without such 
wholesale graft as resulted in the 


T" bose Americans who 
are still public-spirited enough 
to follow the political news of the 
day, may remember reading 
with surprise a dispatch from 
Washington which appeared un- 
der date of October 9, 1929. It 
stated: “The Democratic-In- 
surgent coalition in the Senate 
to-day demonstrated on a test 
vote that it bas the power to pass 
@ bill providing for Philippine 
independence, and then voted 
down an amendment to the tariff 
bill which would have granted 
freedom to the islands.” — 
“What!” says the citizen. “ The 
old Philippine question again?” 
Yes, again; and it begins to 
look as if it is at last about to be 
settled, and our national honor 
vindicated. But alas, would that 
all were pure gold that glisters! 
Mr. Field shows in this article 
that the new movement for Pbil- 
ippine independence, while mak- 
ing use of the old sentimental 
appeal, is at bottom the expres- 
sion of a new and powerful ap- 
peal to our national self-interest. 
The idealists in the world will 
view this new development as a 
sinister and evil portent. Oswald 
Garrison Villard will denounce 
it. The cynical will mock. Will 
Rogers will crack a joke. But the 
realists, if there be any, will see 
in it only new proof that fine 
sentiment loses none of its beauty 
as sentiment for being allied 
with “cold and clammy facts.” 


the American tariff wall, which 
ever mounts higher and higher. 
Since the islands are able to 
pour their products into this 
tremendous, highly protected 
market duty free, they are nat- 
urally turning more and more to 
products which can be sold in 
the United States. Furthermore, 
desperate efforts by the Ameri- 
can Government, through educa- 
tion, through payment to natives 
of salaries far above the old 
standards, and by example, have 
resulted in higher wage scales 
and better living conditions. 

In short, Philippine producers 
are being geared up to the pro- 
duction costs which, so long as 
the islands retain their free mar- 
ket in the United States, spell 
prosperity; but these same con- 
ditions will lead to economic dis- 
aster should this country event- 
ually carry out its promise of 
independence. For, as a result 
of the influence of the United 
States, the production costs of 
Philippine sugar and oil —in 
fact, everything the islands ex- 
port — are far in excess of those 
in Java, for example, to cite the 
big sugar producer which will 


become a serious competitor to 


parade of Indiana public officials to the pen- 
itentiary; or such mismanagement of funds as 
has now created a deficit of nearly five million 
dollars for the State of Georgia. 


this government is fos- 
tering a situation in the islands which will spell 
utter economic disaster when the day of free- 
dom comes. It is creating a condition which 
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the Philippines the moment they are placed 
outside the American tariff wall. 

This situation was not contemplated when 
the islands were acquired. Like Topsy, it has 
“jest growed.” American tariffs applied 
against Philippine products for years after the 
Spanish-American War. Originally there was 
a limit on the amount of sugar the islands could 
send to the United States. This was naturally 
struck out when the Underwood-Simmens 
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Bill put sugar on the free list. But it was not 
restored when that legislation was superseded 
by the Fordney-McCumber Bill. There is 
little doubt that a limit on Philippine sugar 
would have been written into the Hawley- 
Smoot Bill had not Secretary Stimson taken 
such a firm stand against it before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Mr. Stimson 
made his fight in the first blush of the Hoover 
administration’s honeymoon. He assumed a 
tremendous responsibility, unless one is to 
suppose that the pledge of eventual independ- 
ence is never to be carried out. 

But even presuming this pledge to be a scrap 
of paper, and that the islands are to be re- 
tained permanently under the American flag — 
consider the effect of these duty-free imports 
from the Philippines. The stimulation of sugar 
production in the islands by affording them a 
free market in the United States is one of the 
reasons for the overproduction of sugar in the 
last few years. And the distress in Cuba at the 
present moment is due directly to this world 
overproduction of sugar. The friends of Cuba 
point out that this little country has a real 
grievance against the United States in that our 
government, during the war, did everything 
possible to boost sugar production, while the 
Cuban Government consented to a price far 
below what could have been obtained. 

They also point out that since the war, Porto 
Rico, with no tariff barrier against her, has 
been turned into a gigantic sugar and tobacco 
plantation. The one favored spot in the world, 
as they view it, lies in the Philippines. Not 
only do those islands boast cheap land and 
fertile soil, a tropic sun and plenty of rain, but 
they can send their sugar through Uncle Sam’s 
customhouses without paying one cent of duty. 
Meanwhile, American investors in Cuba are 
going without dividends and worrying about 
their principal. Only one beet sugar company 
in this country admits making any profits, and 
Louisiana complains bitterly. 

Compared to the sugar producers, much 
less has been heard, so far, from the producers 
of vegetable oil; but this interest ramifies 
amazingly when one counts up soy beans, pea- 
nuts, and cotton. There are other tariff angles 
also, which sooner or later will add their weight 
to. the political pressure which is surging up 
behind the sentimental appeal to grant inde- 
pendence. For example, there is a strong move- 
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ment now under way in the South to educate 
the cotton farmers to favor a tariff on jute. 
Experts on this subject estimate that a prohib- 
itive tariff against jute would increase the 
consumption of cotton about a million and a 
half bales a year. But a prohibitive schedule 
against that product would not bar it if 
shipped from the Philippines! 


K. now recall by what a narrow 
margin the Filipino independence agitators 
failed to attain their goal in 1916. Actually, 
the controversy in Washington at the time 
was so heated that it became one of the reasons 
why Lindley M. Garrison resigned as Secre- 
tary of War. But that whole fight was blan- 
keted by the war news from Europe, by Wood- 
row Wilson’s “preparedness” drive in the 
interests of which he was then touring the 
country, by the “Lusitania” correspondence 
with Germany, and by developments in the 
1916 presidential campaign. But on February 
8, 1916, the United States Senate voted to 
give the Philippines absolute independence on 
a day to be fixed by the President “not less 
than two nor more than four years after the 
approval of this act.” This was the then- 
famous Clarke Amendment to the. Jones Bill, 
which itself rather nebulously promised even- 
tual independence. 

On April 26 of that year, President Wilson 
urged the Democrats of the House to concur 
in this action, stating that after careful con- 
sideration it seemed to be in the best interests 
of the public “that the Senate bill ought to be 
adopted, and I sincerely hope for its adoption.” 
The President’s letter containing these words 
was read to the caucus of the Democrats of the 
House by Representative William A. Jones, 
of Virginia — author of the Jones Bill and 
chairman of the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs. Despite Wilson’s appeal, thirty Demo- 
crats, of whom fifteen were Tammany men 
and the rest more or less closely affiliated with 
them in political strategy, bolted the Demo- 
cratic caucus. Bitter attacks by Republican 
Senate and House leaders on what they termed 
a “scuttle” policy held every Republican in the 
House in line against the amendment, and it 
was defeated 213 to 165. 

The truth is that the sentiment for giving 
the islands their independence was much 
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greater at that time than was indicated by the 
votes of either the Senate or the House. In the 
Senate the amendment of Senator Clarke 
passed, by a vote of 41 to 41, with Vice Presi- 
dent Marshall deciding the tie in favor of in- 
dependence. But many senators supporting 
independence did not vote for it. The actual 
sentiment of the Senate was revealed much 
more accurately a few minutes later, when 
Senator Lippitt, of Rhode Island, attempted to 
send the bill back to committee for revamp- 
ing. This was defeated 50 to 29. Then, after 
clearing away the objections of some of the 
senators to any guarantee of Philippine inde- 
pendence after our government’s withdrawal, 
and of others to language about retaining a 
naval base, a final test on the Clarke Amend- 
ment was made. Enough senators changed 
their votes so that the amendment was ap- 
proved 48 to 27. 

The sentiment for giving the islands their 
independence was understated in the House’s 
vote because of an intense desire on the part of 
the Republican leaders to maintain party regu- 
larity on the eve of a presidential campaign. 
Thus, while the elder La Follette voted for 
independence in the Senate, not one of the 
eleven Republicans of Wisconsin did so in the 
House. While William E. Borah voted for 
the Clarke Amendment in the Senate, the 
Idaho Republicans in the House followed their 
party leaders. 
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A. THE PRESENT moment, the curious 
thing to note about this movement for giving 
the Philippines their independence fourteen 
years ago is the fact that at that time there 
was no selfish motive inspiring any group or 
interest to favor it. It is true that Chairman 
Jones made out a case that the islands were 
costing the federal treasury some fifty million 
dollars a year; but there is no indication that 
a desire to save the government’s money in- 
fluenced a single vote in favor of the Clarke 
Amendment. 

But conditions have changed amazingly 
since then. To the sentimental appeal that we 
should free the islands because we promised to 
do so, has now been added a mercenary plea. 
The Filipino politicos, who for thirty years 
have demanded independence in vain, now 
suddenly find themselves with a host of allies 
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in the United States whose pocketbook nerves 
are affected. 

As recently as last March the ground was 
already being cultivated for the next move. 
Senator King, of Utah, introduced a resolu- 
tion which requested the President of the 
United States to enter upon negotiations with 
Great Britain, France, and Japan with a view 
to guaranteeing the independence of the islands 
after they have been granted self-government. 

In a speech on his resolution, Senator King 
made the following declaration: “There never 
has been a time since the American military 
forces landed upon Philippine soil that the 
Filipinos were willing to be an American 
colony or even an American state. They have 
desired to be free and independent; they have 
had confidence in their ability to govern them- 
selves and to maintain an independent and 
sovereign state, possessing a liberal form of 
government and adequate to protect its people 
and discharge its international obligations. I 
believe that a majority of the American people 
regarded the Jones Act as a solemn pledge upon 
the part of the American people to grant in- 
dependence to the Filipinos.” 

All of this, with its appeal to national honor 
and good faith, smacks very much of the po- 
litical oratory of 1916. But those observers 
who may have guessed that there were deeper 
forces at work behind the present movement 
than appeared on the surface, were confirmed 
in their opinion by a sudden turn of events in 
the Senate on October 9, 1929. Significantly 
enough, the new movement for Philippine in- 
dependence popped up its head in the midst 
of a debate on the tariff. 

Senator Broussard, of Louisiana, proposed 
an amendment to the tariff bill calling for a 
tariff on Philippine exports to the United 
States, and authorizing the President to sum- 
mon an international conference of Pacific 
powers to draw up a guarantee of the islands’ 
independence. Immediately, Senator King 
offered a substitute amendment granting 
Philippine independence after the islands had 
organized a government. Two hours of wran- 
gling followed, during which Senator Bingham, 
of Connecticut — chairman of the Committee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs — promised 
to introduce, in the next regular session, a 
resolution which will give Congress an op- 
portunity to vote on Philippine independence 
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apart from other issues. With this general 
understanding, a vote was taken on the King 
Amendment, and it was defeated 45 to 36. 

It was apparent that this vote in no way 
reflected the real strength of the forces now 
working to free the islands. As soon as the re- 
sult was announced, Senator Robinson, who 
had voted for the King Amendment, and 
Senator Borah, who had voted against it (al- 
though he is known to favor Philippine in- 
dependence), said that the outcome could not 
be taken as an expression of the Senate’s real 
feeling. It merely meant, they said, that the 
Senate refused to entangle the Philippine 
question with the tariff issue; and they pre- 
dicted that the vote would be different when 
the bill to grant the islands their freedom comes 
up for consideration alone. 

It begins to look, therefore, as if the Fili- 


Warner an old beetle of an Eng- 
lishman, now in his seventieth year, is at all 
a suitable person to interpret the youth of 
America to itself, may be very seriously 
doubted. I do not know much about even our 
own young people, who seldom speak frankly 
to their elders. It is difficult to guess what is at 
the bottom of their minds. They have every 
reason to be anxious about their future, but 
they do not seem to be anxious. 

Many of them appear to be reckless, as if 
they had decided to live only in and for the 
present. Others are striking out new lines for 
themselves, rejecting impatiently the experi- 
ence of the past. They feel themselves cut off 
from pre-war England by those four horrible 
years. During that ghastly nightmare, which 
hardly touched you in America, a million of our 
young men — the flower of the nation — lost 
their lives. The old wealth was consumed; the 
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pino’s thirty-year fight for independence may 
at last be crowned with success. The old sena) 
timental appeal, fostered by Bryan and ena) 
couraged by Wilson, is still far from dead,’ 
This is proved by the 4tlanta Constitution's 
reference in a recent editorial to “the stigma 
of refusing freedom to a conquered people 
whom we do not want as citizens, but whose 
wealth we covet for American commercial 
exploiters.” To this sentimental appeal is now 
added a selfish interest of which there was not 
a trace when Tammany’s bolt killed the 
Clarke Amendment in 1916. “The next regular 
session” in which Senator Bingham promised 
to introduce his test resolution meets in De- 
cember, 1929, and it remains to be seen 
whether our national greed will at last ac- 
complish what our national honor has so long 
demanded in vain. 

























whole future of our country was more than once 
in dire jeopardy; the links with the old con- 
ventions, values, and traditions were snapped. 
“It will be a new world after the war,” people 
were everywhere saying. It is not really a new 
world; but some great changes were speeded 
up, others were retarded. The old order seemed 
to have ended in a delirium of codperative 
suicide. 

There has been no such breach of continuity 
in the United States. You were never in danger 
either of foreign conquest or of internal revolu- 
tion. Your losses were, by comparison, very 
small. Your country is enjoying unparalleled 
prosperity. The moral climate in the two na- 
tions is quite different. 

A caricaturist has drawn poor John Bull, 
much shrunk from his former corpulence, 
contemplating a gigantic note of interrogation. 
That is my own attitude; I am no cocksure 
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prophet. In politics, a Puritan and a Tory 
contend for the mastery in my mind; in philos- 
ophy and religion, a Neo-Platonist and a 
student of modern science are not always 
peaceable bedfollows. A cross-bench mind? 
Or is my proper place not on the cross-benches, 
but on the floor between two stools? Young 
America, I fancy, likes something much more 
positive, more self-confident, than I can give it. 

I have already written about the great crisis 
in Christian theology. Our religion, which was 
at first fluid, like molten metal, stiffened and 
almost petrified at a time when the dominant 
belief about the course of the world was super- 
naturalistic dualism—on the one side a 
natural order which in itself had no signifi- 
cance, and on the other, miraculous, cata- 
strophic interventions. The creation, the fall, the 
redemption of mankind, and the approaching 
end of the world were single acts, sudden 
breaches of natural sequence. But now we all 
believe in an evolutionary world, and the scale 
of it has been prodigiously magnified. Can a 
historical revelation be fitted into this new 
scheme? What becomes of the old belief in 
miracle and prophecy, in a privileged corpora- 
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tion declaring the will of God with authority 
and dispensing His favors as a monopoly, and 
in the traditional Christian eschatology — 
heaven and hell, with or without purgatory? 

I tried to indicate my own conviction: that 
we can and must still be Christians, but only 
if we recognize that Christianity is a living, 
growing, changing organism, which has by no 
means as yet reached its final form. I will not 
repeat or recapitulate these arguments. The 
problem belongs to the philosophy of religion, 
in which only a small minority are interested. 
But it seems to me that we have to face another 
movement which affects a much wider circle; I 
mean a revolt against Christian ethics. 

The scientists of the nineteenth century ob- 
jected to being called materialists, though they 
did all their scientific thinking in terms of 
quantitative categories. Most of them were 
high-minded and even religious men, who in 
moral questions were timid and conventional. 
They had very little quarrel with Christian 
ethics, and most of them would have agreed 
with John Stuart Mill that a man cannot do 
better than order his conduct so that Christ 
would have approved of his life. 


Ad 





This respect for moral tradition has now gone 
by the board. The morality of the church, if 
not of the Gospel, is openly repudiated. I am 
about to state the case against Christian 
ethics, as I believe many of our thoughtful 
young people might state it. Most of the at- 
tacks against Christianity are foolish and 
easily answered; but I have no wish to put up 
men of straw in order to knock them down. I 
wish to face real and serious difficulties. I will 
use quotation marks to prevent any careless 
reader from citing my opponents’ objections as 
my own opinions. 

“The Gospel was a prophetic, antisacerdotal 
mission within Judaism. The piety and per- 
sonal morality which it enjoins reach the very 
highest level. But it leaves us in a world with- 
out a future. The first disciples were Messian- 
ists, who believed in an apocalyptic end of the 
age, or day of the Lord, which some of them 
would live to see. The Gospel gives us no guid- 
ance as to the organization of society, no prin- 
ciples about the distribution of the profits of 
industry, no indication as to whether we should 
prefer monarchy or democracy. We can find in 
it no inspiring ideal of human progress; no 
sympathy with science, literature, or art — 
very little, in short, of what fills our minds 





when we dream of a better world for our de. 
scendants. 

“Furthermore, although there is no unwhole. 
some asceticism in the teaching of Christ 
Himself, the world-renouncing tendency of the 
age enveloped Christianity from the moment 
when it became a Hellenistic religion, com- 
pletely captured it, and gave it a peculiar 
character which it has retained ever since, 
The whole of Christian sexual morality de- 
pends on the ascetic notion that certain natural 
functions are essentially sinful and degrading, 
This teaching has caused incalculable misery, 
and is now finally antiquated by modern 
psychology and its kindred sciences. 

“Lastly, from the fourth century onward, 
the great Church has been an imperialistic 
theocracy, a political organization with a 
singularly bad record of cruelty, oppression, 
and fraud.” 

I am not concerned to rebut the last item in 
the indictment, since I am writing for American 
Protestants, whose withers are unwrung by it. 
The first and second objections are very seri- 
ous, and must be considered quite candidly. 

It is true that there is a wide gap in the teach- 
ing of the New Testament. It tells us next to 
nothing about the conditions of a higher civili- 
zation. There are some well-meaning people 
who try to make out that Christ was an ad- 
vanced social reformer; they talk about Chris- 
tian politics and economics. They are mis- 
taken. The Gospel is a message of spiritual 
redemption, not of social reform. Christ was 
indifferent to all forms of government, ec- 
clesiastical and civil; He disdained any concern 
with questions of distribution; and He despised 
all the paraphernalia of civilization beyond the 
simplest necessaries and comforts. 

On the other hand, His method of proceeding 
outward from the individual to society is the 
true method of all moral reform. By refusing to 
legislate for Palestine in the first century, He 
avoided making any laws which would be a 
hindrance to America in the twentieth. His 
religion has not, in fact, impeded secular 
civilization. And lastly, though He has little to 
say about distribution, He has a good deal to 
say about consumption — about the vulgarity 
and selfishness of luxury, and the sin of waste. 
In prosperous America to-day — but I refrain. 
You can read the New Testament for your- 
selves. 
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I turn to the question of asceticism. I am 
terribly cramped for space and I will come to 
grips with the psychoanalysts and their friends 
at once. If there are no instincts in our nature 
which need to be repressed — buffeted, morti- 
fied, crucified, as St. Paul says; if all of them are 
to be gratified, in a more or less “‘sublimated” 
form: then all the great moralists, pagan as well 
as Christian, Plato as well as St. Paul, are fun- 
damentally wrong. But they are not wrong. 
The only possible harmony of our nature is a 
harmony of unified purpose, not of gratified 
instincts. These instincts are a turbulent mob, 
which can never be reduced to order except by 
what the Stoics called the ruling faculty. 

If we were mere animals, we might live as 
innocently as “the pretty little rabbits with 
their interesting habits.” But when Judge Ben 
Lindsey’s young students imitate these en- 
gaging quadrupeds, the result is revolting and 
horrible. In becoming moral agents we have 
forfeited immunity from moral struggle. We 
can only rise to higher things on stepping- 
stones of our dead selves; and a great part of 
our warfare, though certainly not the whole of 
it, is concerned with the conquest of what St. 
Paul calls the flesh. The Christian doctrine of 
purity is quite clear. The obligation does not 
rest primarily on the injury which licentious- 
ness does to other people, but on the fact that 
our bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit, and 
that misuse of the sacraments of love defiles 
this inner shrine. If anyone thinks that this is 
mere monkish morality, let him read what 
Plato says about the continence of Greek 
athletes. They do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown, he says, almost in the words of St. 
Paul; and shall not we, whose minds are better 
trained than theirs, and our bodies less lusty, 
do as much to win the incorruptible crown of 
self-conquest and converse with the Divine? 

Puritanism has hitherto been the backbone 
of the American character, and the main secret 
of American greatness. We have heard lately, 
from Troeltsch and others, that John Calvin is 
the spiritual father of that not wholly admir- 
able person, the American business man, with 
his “inner-worldly asceticism” and his unthink- 
ing devotion to productive industry for its own 
sake. But the ideal was originally a fine one. 
It denounced luxury, waste, chicanery, and 
exploitation. All the worst evils of “big busi- 
ness” have cropped up in direct defiance of it. 
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Do not let us talk glibly about “the mistake of 
asceticism.” It is a mistake, very often; but it 
is a mistake which it is much easier to fall below 
than to rise above. 

America is a land of violent contrasts; and 
the reaction against Puritanism seems to have 
gone to dangerous lengths. It is a simple ex- 
pedient to dub all authoritative and traditional 
moral principles “taboos,” and forthwith to 
disregard them. That is the tendency of post- 
war civilization all over Europe. We should be 
wiser to take the authority of Jesus Christ as 
absolute and beyond question. Our mastery of 
applied science does not make us wiser or better 
than our fathers. I am no advocate of unpro- 
gressive morality. A new moral orientation has 
been made necessary by the recognition of our 
duties to posterity, to the lower animals, and 
to all the beautiful and gracious things which 
our vulgar greed is defacing and destroying. 
But we may be sure that no society can be 
healthy or happy in which the duty of self- 
denial and self-discipline is set at naught, and 
in which chastity and the sanctity of the mar- 
riage bond are treated as outworn superstitions. 


Next month this series of living philosophies 
will be continued by Irving Babbitt, 
America’s leading exponent of Humanism. 





Descent from the Cross 





Where Are the Diabolos? 
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by E. B. WHITE 


TT: CLOAK of mystery which my father 
wore was never more brilliant in my sight than 
on that evening, twenty years ago, when he 
came home from his office bearing a long, thin, 
cardboard box and placed it, unopened, on the 
hatrack in the hall. (Unannounced boxes were 
never opened, in our household, till after 
dinner.) When the time came, the children 
being assembled, my father carefully removed 
the wrapper, then the lid, drew forth two 
wands connected by a piece of string, and 
tried, with no preliminary explanation and no 
particular skill, to twirl a small celluloid object 
on the string by beating rapidly with the 
wands. The object was conical in shape — or 
rather it was like a spool with a pinched waist 
—and imponderable in purpose. My father 
remarked, in a slightly abashed voice, that it 
was “a new game.” He called it diabolo. 

Even through the ensuing days, when I had 
learned to spin the object on the string by 
jerking the right wand harder than the left, 
my awe and misgivings never left me. There 
was something a little bit sinister, something 
vaguely unearthly, about diabolo. The name 
was suspicious; the shape of the spool was un- 
precedented; the inability of my father to 
achieve anything in the way of success with it 
by following directions, unsettled me. 

The air in our suburb soon became full of the 
whirling toys. Legendary figures sprang up: 
the girl two blocks away who was reputed to be 
a diabolo prodigy, able to spin faster, throw 
higher, and catch more cannily than mortal 
girl should spin, throw, and catch; the boy 
named Ralph Palmer who was said to have in 
his possession a diabolo set made of ivory and 
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edged with rubber. Through it all I never 
reconciled diabolo to the natural world of 
birds, flowers, tennis balls, and schoolbooks. 
The twirling spool, glinting in the sun, was like 
the soul of Little Eva —not long for this 
world; and somehow I knew it. 

I was not unprepared for the transitoriness 
of diabolo. Had not my brother once owned a 
mandolin? Nothing had ever come of that. 
Had not my sister once owned a wood-burning 
set? Nothing had come of that either, save a 
few mutilated book ends and a rather memor- 
able smell through the house. Such days were 
destined to pass. 

Lately I’ve begun to wonder about the mean- 
ing of such ephemeral excitements, for there 
seems to be no appreciable abatement. The 
nation at the moment is drinking cocktails 
made of tomato juice, or of sauerkraut juice. 
It is the same nation that not so long ago hung 
Japanese lanterns on its front porch and stuck 
swastika hatpins in its hat. I never understood 
the significance of the swastika sign, although 
I was so bemused by its provocative outlines 
that for months I did little else but sketch it 
on notes, margins, letterheads, homework 
paper, in varying sizes and to the utter ex- 
clusion of all other work in life. 

It was of very little interest to me that this 
talismanic symbol had appeared early in the 
Bronze Age, or that it had been variously 
regarded by ancient peoples as a phallic em- 
blem, a sign of wind, a solar symbol, and a 
mark of productivity. I merely desired to draw 
it, while sitting still, thinking. In some man- 
ner I sensed that it bore the same mysterious 
relation to life that the mandolin had. 
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I never understood the swastika; I never 
thoroughly liked it — and I do not now under- 
stand, or like, sauerkraut juice and tomato 
juice cocktails. But I drink them. I drink them 
because it is clear to me that popular mysti- 
cism cannot be escaped, and that to deny it 
is to make oneself sick. (The tomato has a 
tendency to make me a little bit sick, too, but I 
overlook that.) My brother before me had to 
pick at the mandolin. It was part of earth’s 
mystery. And when I used to come into the 
room to bother him, it was part of the ritual 
for him to tell me: “Twenty-three, skidoo.” 
If he hadn’t played the mandolin and said 
“twenty-three skidoo,” he would have become 
sick in his own way, just as the rest of the 
family, hearing him, became sick in theirs. 

One is tempted to search for some common 
principle or design in American fads that 
might explain their existence. For a while, 
pondering this thing, I inclined toward the 
theory (my own) that all the fads of the past 
quarter century had one distinguishing charac- 
teristic in common — namely, a strange or odd 
shape. Take the shape of the bicycle. Seen for 
the first time, the bicycle was pretty funny 
looking. Take the Sealyham terrier — bizarre. 
Taffy, when pulled by young girls on the back 


porches of yesteryear, got into some awfully 


strange shapes. Jigsaw puzzles were a hotbed 
of irregular outlines. Modern furniture, some 
of which is scarcely less mysterious to me than 
were the diabolos of my extreme youth, is 
spectacularly groggy in its conformations. 
Even pogo sticks, in their little day, were 
rather queer. 

Probably, however, no such simple explana- 
tion can be advanced. Shape was probably less 
revelatory than effect. The fads which we have 
fallen heir to, if they had anything at all in 
common, had a peculiar ability to induce a 
kind of partial stupor, or forgetfulness. The 
vacuous look on 
the face of my 
brother playing 
the mandolin on 
our parlor sofa in 
1906 is the same 
look that I have 
seen as recently 
as last summer 
on the faces of 
young ladies who, 
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in sunback dress- 
es, lay stretched 
out in semi-com- 
fortable postures 
on public beaches, 
getting tanned. It 
is a look which 
I have seen no- 
where except on 
the faces of per- 
sons who were in- 
dulging in fads — 
a curious, half- 
happy expression 
which denotes a 
state somewhere 
between coma and ecstasy — the look of a 
person who is reaching out for something (hap- 
piness, luck, beauty), yet who wants to be phys- 
ically lulled while mentally reaching out. 

These lovely girls who let down the straps of 
their bathing suits so that the sun may curl in 
around their breasts, browning them like 
marshmallows — they are not quite sure why 
they want to be brown all over, any more than 
they were ever sure, ten years ago, why they 
wanted to be white all over. It is just that the 
soporific effect of sitting in the sun while ac- 
quiring a popular shade is undeniably pleasant. 
Sitting, they think the same thoughts I had 
while drawing swastikas; they can’t help it. 

These sun-tanned, anagram-minded days 
are not very far removed from the cross-word 
puzzle, ask-me-another days. We haven’t, in 
fact, come a great way from the Billiken. 
Remember the Billiken? There was an idol 
for you! The Billiken not only induced partial 
stupor, it often brought on a kind of benign 
frenzy. Its shape, like that of most fads, was 
queer; and its paunchy reign on the dressers of 
American homes and the desks of American 
offices must have vastly modified the character 
of the populace and influenced the national 
temper. 

There was something faintly exotic about 
the Billiken even to persons who had no 
opinion about its Oriental derivation. Young 
ladies were bemused by it because it gave a 
full-size view of the human navel; almost 
everybody was affected and disturbed by it be- 
cause of the obvious jollity of its belly and the 
dubious sincerity of its grin. It was reputed to 
be a luck token. Unquestionably it worked its 
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way into the dream life of its suppliants, but 
inevitably its domination came to an end, 
after a brief course, and it disappeared into the 
crazy limbo, alongside the diabolos, the Teddy 
Bears, the wood-burning sets, the linked nails, 
the signet rings, the gyroscopic tops, the 
kewpies, and the mah jong sets. 

The only fad I can think of that ever suc- 
ceeded in squirming its way out of the limbo, 
once in, is ping-pong. Ping-pong, during the 
past year, has risen again like the Phoenix. 
Its reappearance must have been a grievous 
blow to many careful housewives who were 
beginning to believe they were safe. I know 
several households in which the ping-pong 
table had been preserved carefully for upward 
‘of twenty years, only to be discarded a scant 
two months before the paterfamilias turned up 
with the news that he intended to play ping- 
pong again. Situations like that tend to break 
down American womanhood. 

As I write this I am in a barn. (The fuzzy old 
custom of living in houses was quite a fad in 
itself, I’m told.) With me at the moment are 
three other persons. One is a tall lady who is 
making her legs browner than they are by 
bathing them under a sun lamp. One is a small 
man who is sitting, trance-like, on the floor, 
trying to make words by using the letters found 
in the word “pearly.” The other is a spectacled 
fellow with a clerical aspect. He is solemnly 
playing Yo Yo. All three faces have the look of 
momentary peace in the midst of an original 
unrest. The man who is Yo Yo-ing has an 
almost beatific light in his eye; and, indeed, it 
is of Yo Yo that I must speak if I am to predict 
anything about the future. It looks as if we 
will all be Yo Yo-ing before long. Right now 
the craze seems to have got hold of the State 
of Georgia and not got anywhere else; but 


of course there is no telling what may happen. 

Yo Yo is a kind of ball, about the size of a 
tennis ball. It is a mere wooden shell, and is 
split in two sections except for an axle, around 
which is wrapped a bit of string. To play Yo 
Yo, one winds the Yo Yo, loops the string over 
one’s forefinger, and then drops the Yo Yo and 
tries, by a little twitching movement, to make 
the thing roll itself back up again as far as the 
palm of the hand. Nothing is to be gained 
thereby, except the simple sport of seeing it do 
it. In effect it is like diabolo, but even simpler. 
It requires a certain knack. The first time you 
try it you can’t do it. That angers you. 

Already rumors and legends surround it. 
There is, for instance, the report that certain 
very dexterous persons are able to make odd 
figures in the air while Yo Yo-ing; and there is 
the report, current in the city of Atlanta, that 
if anyone succeeds in Yo Yo-ing forty-six 
thousand times, he will receive a trip to Europe 
— although who is to do the counting and who 
is to supply the trip are matters that are left 
more or less open. 

Commonly I think of myself as a strong 
character, immune to minor distractions and 
ephemeral tricks. Yet I have been known to 
Yo Yo. I would Yo Yo right now if I had one of 
the things, or could get the one away from the 
man who is Yo Yo-ing. I would rather Yo Yo 
than eat or sleep. The marvelous uncertainty of 
the little spinning ball, the vague possibility of 
improvement in technique, the unutterable 
momentary balm of escaping from other things 
in life, such as work, and the pleasant possi- 
bility of meeting other persons who love Yo Yo 
and who would Yo Yo with me, make it so 
alluring a prospect that I could not miss it 
even if I wanted to. 

The funny thing is, 1 don’t even want to. 
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Don Juan 
Or the Youth of Byron— Part VE 


Pen and ink drawings by Earle Horter 


by ANDRE MAUROIS 
Translation by Hamish Miles 


I, 1809 Albania was an almost unknown 
country. Its wild mountains reminded Byron of 
the Scotland of his childhood. The men wore 
skirts to the knee, not unlike the kilt and goat- 
skin cloaks. Ali, the Pasha of Yanina—a 
man renowned for his courage and his cruelty 
— was informed by the English minister of the 
arrival of a young nobleman, and invited the 
travelers to pay him a visit. 

The terrible Ali Pasha was a small man, 
seventy years old, five feet six in height, with a 
white beard and manners dignified and cour- 
teous; but his reputation was ferocious. He had 
no hesitation about roasting an enemy on a 
grill, or flinging fifteen women into a lake for 
annoying his daughter-in-law. He asked why 
Byron had left his native country so young, 
and added that he would instantly have recog- 
nized his noble birth by the smallness of his 
ears, his curling hair, and his white hands. 
These words delighted Byron so much that for 
several months they appeared in all his letters. 
Ali Pasha was long to remain one of Byron’s 
heroes.. Love of power, scorn of moral and so- 
cial laws, a taste for enwrapping mystery — 
the whole personality of Ali moved Byron pro- 
foundly. His sympathy was returned, and the 
Pasha provided the two Englishmen with 
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guides and an armed escort for their return. 

To traverse a wild country under the protec- 
tion of half-barbarian soldiers was a bold but 
intoxicating adventure. Byron discovered, as 
he imagined, that he was at heart a man of ac- 
tion. He feared nothing. He liked his Albanian 
warriors, finding them both simple and loyal. 
It was in their midst, at Yanina, that he began 
the writing of his Childe Burun which, after the 
first canto, became Childe Harold. He wrote it 
in the Spenserian stanza, the nine lines of 
which, he thought, gave scope for variety of 
tone. 

From Albania they wanted to go to Greece 
by sea, but were prevented by a storm and the 
incompetence of the sailors. The sails were torn 
to shreds. “Fletcher yelled after his wife, the 
Greeks called on all the saints, the Mussulmans 
on Allah; the captain burst into tears and ran 
below deck, telling us to call on God.” Byron, 
whose leg prevented him from helping matters, 
wrapped himself in his Albanian cloak, lay 
down on deck, and calmly went to sleep. When 
he awoke, the storm had spent itself, and the 
vessel had been stranded on a beach. 

Rejected by the sea, they decided to reach 
Greece overland. It was a magnificent ride 
through the mountains. To eyes accustomed to 
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the stern clime of the north, landscapes wreathed 
in mist, shifting veils of cloud, this indigo 
sky and light air, those rocky mountains picked 
out with touches of ocher and saffron, made up 
a picture of light and joy. He crossed the Gulf 
of Lepanto, first as far as the white fortified 
town of Patras, and then again in the other 
direction to land at the foot of Parnassus. 


THE LAND OF HEROES 


By ex worD of the guide kindled a 
memory. This was the country of Meleager and 
Atalanta, the land of the boar of Erymanthus. 
The snowy ridge seen in the distance was Heli- 
con, and there was a thrill in lying down beside 
the cave of Pythia. At Delphi, Hobhouse and 
Byron carved their names on the columns of a 
temple. Huge birds were wheeling overhead. 
Eagles, said Byron; buzzards, said Hobhouse. 
But even Hobhouse warmed as they ap- 
proached Athens. To the natural beauties of 
the scene were added potent associations: cour- 
age, the love of freedom, the taste for beauty, 
eloquence — all the grandest human virtues 
had sprung from this parched and pure soil. 

At last, on December 24, 1809, after riding 
the whole morning through the pines and olive 
groves, they rounded a hill and saw below them 
in the plain, some way off, a town clustering 
round a high rock, and beyond the town the 
sea. It was Athens. At that time it was only a 
large village. The Turks held it, and, being 
more conquerors than administrators, were 
abandoning it to its fate. A Turkish garrison 
was encamped on the Acropolis, to which By- 
ron and Hobhouse climbed, bearing the Otto- 
man governor a gift of sugar and tea. They 
were cordially welcomed by this functionary, 
who walked them round the white fragments of 
the temples. 

Byron was moved by the contrast between 
the past splendor of the spot and its present 
meanness. If the slavery of the populace had 
shocked him in Portugal, it outraged him still 
more in the land of Miltiades and Themisto- 
cles; and the manuscript of Childe Harold was 
filled with calls to rebellion. 

“But what can I do?” asked a young Athen- 
ian one day, when Byron had been reproaching 
him with submissiveness. 

“Slave!” cried Byron. “You are not worthy 
to bear the name of Greek! What can you do? 
Avenge yourself!” 
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Nevertheless, he grew attached to the 
Greeks. “They are ungrateful,” he said, “but 
who has ever done the Greek people a service?” 
What gratitude need they owe to their Turkish 
oppressors? To the English who robbed the 
Acropolis of its masterpieces? To the French 
who gave them advice and no help? Byron was 
furious to see Lord Elgin’s agents negligently 
spoiling the metopes of the Parthenon. Even 
the Turkish governor wept when he saw one of 
the pediments being smashed. 

Still, for all his love of the Greeks, Byron got 
along well with the Turks. The town prefect 
was so attentive that he had fifty blows with a 
rod administered to a fellow who had insulted 
the two Englishmen. Hobhouse was gratified 
and made a note: “ Whatever I may think of it 
at home, abroad autocracy has its advantages.” 

A pilgrim can make no halt. An English 
vessel was setting out for Smyrna, and they 
took passage on board. At Smyrna, Byron com- 
pleted the second canto of his poem. Hobhouse 
had no great opinion of it. Exaggerated senti- 
ments, he kept saying, and rhetorical mouth- 
ings; he preferred Pope. Byron himself, very 
fond of eighteenth century poetry, was almost 
astounded by the spontaneous overflow of his 
emotions, and stuffed the manuscript at the 
bottom of his portmanteau. He would find 
some other path to fame. 


IN LEANDER’S WAKE 


ROM SmyRrNA they embarked to the 
Isle of Tenedos. There he saw the entrance to 
the Dardanelles, the narrow cleft which sepa- 
rates two continents. A swift tide flowed like a 
river between two high banks, bare and dull- 
hued. And that was the Hellespont, where 
Leander had swum across to join his lover. 
Byron was eager to imitate him. He made two 
attempts. The first failed, but on May 3rd 
he succeeded, swimming from Europe to Asia 
and remaining an hour and a half in the water. 
His companion, Mr. Ekenhead, beat him by 
five minutes. Neither of them was tired, though 
they were rather chilled; and Byron was prodi- 
giously proud of himself. He wrote to his 
mother, to Hodgson, to the whole world, and 
this exploit, together with complaints about 
Fletcher and Ali Pasha’s praise of his small 
ears, became one of the main themes of his let- 
ters. “I shall begin by telling you, having only 
told you twice before, that I swam from Sestos 
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to Abydos. I do this that 
you may be impressed with 
proper respect for me, the 
performer; for I plume my- 
self over this achievement 
more than I could do on 
any kind of glory, political, 
poetical, or rhetorical.” 

Before proceeding to 
Constantinople, Byron 
visited the site of ancient 
Troy. Faithful to his taste 
for the final void and the 
sleep of heroes, he lingered 
in meditation before the 
tomb of Achilles. At Con- 
stantinople it was interest- 
ing to stroll among the 
tombs of the Sultans, in a 
scarlet uniform embroidered with gold, and a 
plumed hat, and followed by the Janizaries 
whom Byron had of course engaged. He did 
nothing all day long but smoke, ride on horse- 
back, and row across the Bosporus to Sweet 
Waters on the Asiatic side; but he was satisfied. 

Fletcher, his manservant, was the sole thorn 
in his flesh. “The perpetual lamentations after 
beef and beer, the stupid, bigoted contempt for 
everything foreign, and the insurmountable 
incapacity of acquiring even a few words of any 
language, rendered him, like all other English 
servants, an incumbrance. I do assure you, the 
plague of speaking for him, the comforts he 
required (more than myself by far), the pilaws 
which he could not eat, the wines which he 
could not drink, the beds where he could not 
sleep, and the long list of calamities, such as 
stumbling horses, want of tea, etc., which as- 
sailed him, would have made a lasting source of 
laughter to a spectator and inconvenience to 
a master.” 

Atlast, on July 24, 1810, Byron and Hobhouse 
left Constantinople. Hobhouse returned to 
England; Byron wished to make another ‘stay 
at Athens. There was no grief in their parting. 
For a year they had made good-humored fun of 
each other, but a long voyage is a stern test of 
friendship and a change was welcome. To his 
mother Byron wrote: “I am very glad to be 
once more alone, for I was sick of my com- 
panion — not that he was a bad one, but be- 
cause my nature leads me to solitude, and that 
every day adds to this disposition.” 
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RABELAISIAN MONKS 

URING his second sojourn in Athens, 
Byron lodged at the monastery of the Capu- 
cins. It was a beautiful place — Hymettus in 
front, the Acropolis behind, with the Temple of 
Zeus on his right, and the town on his left. The 
monument of Lysicrates was enclosed within 
the monastery buildings, a charming little cir- 
cular temple out of which the monks had made 
a library, opening on a grove of orange trees. 
The life led in this monastery was none too 
sanctified; it was gay, noisy, and licentious, 
and Byron joined in it with boyish delight. 
Fletcher, the married man who had so loudly 
bewailed the separation from his Sally, had 
taken a Greek mistress; and the two Albanian 
servants and the interpreter had followed his 
example. 

He made several expeditions into the Morea, 
going as far as Tripolitza and always making a 
stop at Patras, where the British consul, Mr. 
Strané, acted as his banker. He liked this port 
where the vessels with their painted hulls, re- 
calling the fleet of Agamemnon, unfurled their 
sails beneath the steep, white town. But it was 
an unhealthy spot; in the mosquito season, 
when the wind blew across from Missolonghi, 
malaria reigned supreme. Byron caught the 
fever and very nearly died of it. Fletcher com- 
pletely lost his head; but fortunately his Al- 
banian attendants nursed him and told the 
doctor they would kill him if their master died. 

At last Byron got the better of his malady, 
and when he was sufficiently recovered, he re- 
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turned to Athens, worn out and very pale. The 
regimen that he followed to preserve his slim- 
ness was certainly not one to build up his 
strength — a Turkish bath three times a week, 
his drink a compound of water and vinegar, 
and rice as his sole nourishment. Throughout 
that winter his life was very much the same as 
before his illness. He worked a little and wrote a 
couple of satires — one in the manner of Pope, 
Hints from Horace, and the other a violent 
piece of invective against Lord Elgin, The 
Curse of Minerva. 

As for the amorous exploits of Byron and his 
entourage, these were taking a dangerous turn. 
His Albanians were seducing Greek ladies 
whose husbands began to complain. Byron 
himself (according to Galt) was the cause of 
one young Greek woman’s being condemned to 
death. Following ancient usage, the governor 
ordered her to be sewn in a sack and flung into 
the sea. Byron chanced to meet the procession 
which was on its way to the beach to carry out 
this sentence, and he interposed in resolute 
fashion. Drawing a pistol, he threatened to kill 
the man in charge of the squad, and in the end 
he succeeded in bringing back the young woman 
to the governor’s house. With threats and 
bribery he secured a commutation of her sen- 
tence so that she was merely banished. He 
himself took her to the monastery and sent her 
off the same night to Thebes. 

He would gladly have prolonged this wild, 
adventurous life but Hanson sent no further re- 
mittances and demanded the presence of his 
client to defend Newstead and Rochdale, 
which were threatened by creditors and law- 
yers. Alas, he must go home! Fletcher was sent 
off’ as an advance guard, laden with baggage 
and a letter for Mrs. Byron; and a few weeks 
later the master followed, taking with him two 
Greek servants. 


THE FRUITS OF TRAVEL 


4k 

i HE VOYAGE was tedious, without inter- 
esting companions, but he liked his solitude. 
All in all, he had not been unhappy on his 
travels. He had been nearly wrecked in a Turk- 
ish boat, had enjoyed a passion for a married 
lady in Malta, had visited a Pasha, loved 
three Greeks in Athens, crossed the Darda- 
nelles, written some verses, and learned Italian 
in the monastery. He had viewed splendid scen- 
ery, evoked heroic memories, recaptured six 
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months of youth. He had talked with French. 
men, Italians, Greeks, Turks, and had been 
able to estimate the ideas and manners of other 
countries. A century of smoking in the London 
clubs, or of yawning in the country, could not 
have given him a tithe of the useful and amus. 
ing knowledge he now possessed. 

It is always interesting to observe, in the 
course of a life, the gradual formation of the 
stony strata which, hardened by time, will 
shape and limit a man’s character. On the an- 
cestral basis of Gordon violence and Byron 
sensuality, there had been laid a physical de. 
posit — an infirmity inspiring hatred of the 
world, and a beauty affording the means of 
avenging himself. On the gloomy and narrow 
religion taught by his first Scottish masters 
there had been superimposed the Voltairean 
deism of the Cambridge undergraduates; and 
on the ingenuous sentimentalism of adoles. 
cence, a strongly ironical humor. The view of 
the universe which now graced his inner land. 
scape was simple. This world had been created, 
for no object known to ourselves, by a God 
who seemed indifferent to our ills. Moved by 
their passions, men pursued either agreeable 
sensations, which was wise, or fame, which was 
foolish. Empires rose and sank like the waves of 
the sea. All was vanity — save pleasure. 

This teaching had been strongly confirmed 
by his travels in the Orient. Go where he might, 
Byron found life a stern business, vice omni- 
present, and death both easy and close at hand. 
The fatalism of Islam had reinforced his own. 
The Mohammedans’ treatment of woman had 
satisfied him. The multiplicity of religions was 
proof of their weakness. He brought back 
doubts as solid as acts of faith. His long soli- 
tude had taught him some truths regarding 
himself. He knew now that he was only happy 
as an outlaw. He loved those lands where he 
cared about no one; and where no one cared 
about him. Distance had taught him contempt. 
Henceforth he would know that if things went 
wrong with him in England, a fortnight at 
sea would bring him to white islands beneath a 
sky forever blue. 


BACK IN LONDON 


. n Lonpon, Byron stopped at Reddish’s 
Hotel in St. James’s Street. He had brought 
back a shawl and some attar of roses for his 
mother, some marbles for Hobhouse, and for 
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himself a phial of Attic hemlock, four Athenian 
skulls, and some live tortoises. Dallas had been 
awaiting his arrival, and immediately turned 
up. Byron seemed to be in good spirits and 
talked of his travels with animation. Dallas 
asked whether he had brought back a narra- 
tive. No; “he had never had the least idea of 
writing about them; he believed satire to be 
his forte, and to that he had adhered, having 
written ...a Paraphrase of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry.” He seemed to be satisfied with that, 
and, entrusting Dallas with the manuscript, 
asked him to come back next morning. 

Dallas spent the day in reading these Hints 
from Horace. He was fond of young Byron and 
was heartily eager to find good in the poem, 
but — what a disappointment! Was this all 
that had come out of two years of travel and 
adventure? A chilly pastiche, some painful 
jesting, no freshening of form or of thought? 
He returned to Reddish’s Hotel next morning 
in some embarrassment. With a few mumbled 
compliments he asked whether Byron had not 
written something else. Yes, admitted Byron; 
he had brought home a few short poems and a 
large number of stanzas on the voyage. They 
did not deserve to be read, but if Dallas liked, 
he would make him a present of them; and he 
pulled a bundle of papers from his trunk. Dallas 
had to promise to get the paraphrase of Horace 
published at the earliest possible date, and 
went off carrying Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
under his arm. 

Byron! Here at last was the real Byron! His 
misanthropy, his luxurious ennui, the gloomy 
pleasure he found in declaring the emptiness of 
all human affairs. Dallas could not contain his 
enthusiasm, and he wrote to Byron, who had 
gone off to Harrow: “You have written one of 
the most delightful poems I ever read... . I 
have been so fascinated by Childe Harold that 
I have not been able to lay it down.” But on 
seeing Byron again he was amazed to hear him 
speak of this work with a quite unfeigned con- 
tempt. “It was anything but poetry.” He had 
shown the poem to a good critic, who had 
damned it; hadn’t Dallas noticed the marginal 
comments on the manuscript? The important 
thing was to find a prompt publisher for Hor- 
ace. Dallas had the good sense to hold his 
ground: “I am so convinced of the merit of 
Childe Harold that, as you have given it to me, 
I shall certainly publish it.” 
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Byron had written to his mother that he was 
detained in London by Hanson for the signing 
of some papers, and that he would visit her as 
soon as he could. It was rather a cold letter 
from a son returning home after two years’ 
absence. It began with “My dear Madam,” 
but the closing paragraph was more cordial — 
“You will consider Newstead as your house, 
not mine; and me only as a visitor.” Was the 
solitary woman pleased at this homecoming? 
During those two years she had gone through 
many agonies. While she had been at New- 
stead, she had made it a point of pride to lay 
no penny of expense on her son; with her own 
pension she had supported herself and one 
servant. 


DEATH OF MRS. BYRON 

uN 

li'4 VER sINcE Byron’s departure she had 
been haunted by the idea that she would not 
see him again. When she received his letter 
from London, she said to her maid: “If I 
should die before Byron comes down, what a 
strange thing it would be!” That same week 
she fell ill —a trifling indisposition, but one 
which was given a serious turn by a chance oc- 
currence. An upholsterer’s bill provoked an 
outburst of passion, in the course of which she 
had a stroke; and she died without recovering 
consciousness. 

Byron was still in London preparing to leave 
for Newstead when he was told of his mother’s 
illness; and the next day, August rst, he had 
news of her death. He had always believed in 
coincidence, and now the Fate of the Byrons 
had contrived the most cruel and shocking of 
catastrophes for his homecoming. On his arriv- 
al at the Abbey the domestics told him about 
the apoplectic seizure. During the night, Mrs. 
By, one of the house servants, heard deep sighs 
and, entering Mrs. Byron’s room, found him 
seated beside the corpse. ““Ah, Mrs. By,” he 
said, bursting into tears, “I had but one friend 
in the world and she is gone!” 

Was this an artifice of sentiment? Certainly 
not. Beneath all their bitter quarrels there had 
subsisted the sense of a profound link forged of 
their kindred natures. She was dead; and death, 
which makes human beings subject to sorrow- 
ful and poetic meditations, attached Byron to 
her memory. That evening he wrote to Hob- 
house: “There is to me something so incom- 
prehensible in death, that I can neither speak 
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nor think on the subject. Indeed, when I looked 
on the mass of corruption which was the being 
from whence I sprang, I doubted within myself 
whether I was, or whether she was not. I have 
lost her who gave me being, and some of those 
who made that being a blessing. I have neither 
hopes nor fears beyond the grave.” 

On the day of the burial he refused to follow 
the funeral procession. Standing in the Abbey 
door, he watched the body of his mother, 
followed by the tenant farmers, move off to- 
ward the little church of Hucknall Torkard. 
Then he summoned the lad Robert Rushton, 
with whom he used to box, and told him to 
fetch the gloves. His silence, and the unwonted 
violence of the blows, were the only betrayal of 
his feelings. 

Two days later he heard that the charming 
and cynical Matthews had been drowned in the 
Cam. Caught in the water weeds, he had vainly 
struggled to free himself in the course of a long 
and terrible agony. How often had Byron said 
to him: “You swim badly, Matthews; if you 
persist in keeping your head so high, you will 
drown yourself!” What a homecoming! His 
mother . . . and one of his best friends. The 


invisible foe was striking swift and hard. “In- 
deed, the blows followed each other so rapidly 


that I am yet stupid from the shock... . 
Some curse hangs over me and mine... . 
Peace be with the dead! Regret cannot wake 
them. With a sigh to the departed, let us re- 
sume the dull business of life, in the certainty 
that we also shall have our repose.” 


TIMON OF NEWSTEAD 


E WROTE inviting Hobhouse to come; 
and they both drank to the memory of Mat- 
thews. Pending this visit, or one from Hodgson, 
he was alone — alone with his dogs, his hedge- 
hogs, his tortoises, “and other Greeks.” He 
yawned. Once more he began his reveries on the 
sofa, chewing tobacco the while — a new habit 
he had acquired in order to stave off his hun- 
ger. He busied himself with his “sensual com- 
fort.” The squad of Paphian girls had been 
dispersed during his absence; he brought back 
the prettiest. Thus, in the life of Newstead, just 
as in the medieval sculptor’s Dance of Death, 
youthful and naked bodies would alternate 
with skeletons and skulls. 

He worked little. No new poems. His sole 
amusement was in loading Childe Harold with 
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prose notes. Here and there he added a stanza 
to celebrate a dead friend, and Mrs. Byron, 
Wingfield, and Matthews had each their funer- 
ary stele. 

Since returning, Byron had once again ex- 
changed a few letters with his sister Augusta. 
He had not seen her again, but he knew she 
was unhappy. Colonel Leigh, her husband, was 
a libertine and gambler; he was away from 
home ten months in the year and only came 
back to attend the Newmarket races and to 
give his wife a child. “I am losing my rela- 
tives,” wrote Byron, “and you are adding to 
the number of yours; but which is best, God 
knows.” The tone of their correspondence had 
altered. Byron was no longer the young brother 
seeking protection; although Augusta was al- 
ready twenty-seven, he felt much older than 
his sister, somewhat tender too, and paternal. 
“Good even, child,”’ he ended his letters. 

Augusta was insistent that he should marry. 
On this question, as on so many others, Byron 
was a slave to convention. A ruined young no- 
bleman marries to regild his scutcheon. He 
does not love his wife — that would be laugh- 
able — but he makes her respected by others, 
and he is attached to the children who will 
carry on his race and name. Such was New- 
stead law, and Byron answered Augusta: “As 
to Lady Byron, when I discover one rich 
enough to suit me and foolish enough to have 
me, I will give her leave to make me miserable 
if she can. Money is the magnet; as to women, 
one is as well as another, the older the better — 
we have then a chance of getting her to 
Heaven.” The pose was agreeable. The price of 
his contempt for men and women was a rather 
irksome solitude, but the contempt had its 
charms. He was Lord Byron, Baron Byron of 
Rochdale, Timon of Newstead, misanthrope. 


BYRON’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


E MADE several journeys to London 
during October and November, and then re- 
turned to spend Christmas at Newstead. He 
had visits from two friends. One of these, Wil- 
liam Harness, was the slightly crippled boy 
whom he had befriended at Harrow; the other 
was his Cambridge friend, Hodgson, who was 
preparing for holy orders. Those three weeks 
passed pleasantly enough. Byron was adding 
finishing touches to Childe Harold; the others 
worked on their own concerns; and in the 
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evenings they discussed poetry or religion. 
Since his travels Byron had very definite 
ideas on this latter theme: ‘Christ came to 
save men; but a good pagan will go to Heaven, 
and a bad Nazarere to Hell. . . . It is a little 
hard to send a man preaching to Judea, and 
leave the rest of the world — negroes and what 
not — dark as their complexions, without a 
ray of light to lead them on high; and who will 
believe that God will damn men for not know- 
ing what they were never taught? . . . As to 
your immortality, if people are to live, why 
die? And our carcasses, which are to rise again, 
are they worth raising? I hope, if mine is, that I 
shall have a better pair of legs than I have 
moved on these two-and- 
twenty years, or I shall be 
sadly behind in the squeeze 
into Paradise.” 
After the vacation the 
visitors left him and he was 
alone — bereft even of his 
servant-mistresses, for he 
had just discovered that 
one of them of whom he 
was rather fond was deceiv- 
ing him with a yokel. Real- 
ly, there was nothing in the 
wide world one could lean 
upon. The disaster was that 
he grew bored to the break- 
ing point. Those who have 
suffered, and whose suffer- 
ings are healed by habit or 
forgetfulness, have a prodigious aptitude for en- 
nui, because pain, while making our life intoler- 
able, fills it at the same time with sentiments so 
strong that they conceal its emptiness, and when 
the pain ceases, life will then appear utterly 
blank. Byron resolved to go and settle in 
London, where he would at least find Parlia- 
ment, and proofs to correct. 


IDOL OF LONDON 


I, 1812, soon after Byron’s return to 
London, John Murray published the first two 
cantos of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Up to the 
last moment Byron had been doubtful of his 
poem’s worth. He was always shy in mention- 
ing it; and Dallas, too, alarmed by his responsi- 
bility, was no less anxious. But the triumph was 
immediate. In three days an edition of five 


hundred copies at thirty shillings was sold out. 
Murray offered to buy the copyright for six 
hundred pounds, and Byron gave the money 
to Dallas. 

And now his life had been abruptly trans- 
formed, as that of the hero of some Oriental 
tale, touched by an enchanter’s wand. One 
evening he had known London as a desert 
peopled by three or four acquaintances; the 
next, it was a city of the Arabian Nights, 
crowded with lighted palaces opening their 
portals to the most illustrious of young Eng- 
lishmen. 

The French Revolution, and then Bona- 
parte, had given birth in thousands of young 

Europeans to the glorious 
hopes which Napoleon had 
betrayed. In England espe- 
cially, the sentiment of the 
vanity of life was domi- 
nant in a society sickened 
of pleasures by laxity of 
morals, of marital ambition 
by long drawn out wars, of 
political ambition by the 
continuance of a Tory gov- 
ernment made invincible 
by danger. The poets, in 
their impotence or timidity, 
had not voiced this secret 
revulsion. Childe Harold 
was the first to echo the 
tragic skepticism of a sick- 
ened generation. Art had at 
last fallen back into step with life. At last a 
young Englishman, akin to those who read 
him, had discovered the Europe of 1812 as 
revolution and wars had left it. 

After a literary triumph, it sometimes hap- 
pens that its author comes as a disappoint- 
ment; here, however, the author was a match 
for his work. He was a nobleman of ancient 
lineage, and Society was grateful to him for 
bringing the prestige of genius to a class that 
was often attacked. He was young and hand- 
some; even his infirmity heightened the interest 
felt in him. The gloomy story of his hero was 
his own story; everyone knew that. Women 
thrilled as they imagined the great Abbey, the 
heinous passions, and that “marble heart”’ of 
Childe Harold, withheld, yet coveted the more. 
They laid instant siege to him. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH 
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Mata Hari, the “Red Dancer” 


Shortly after their marriage a son, 
Norman, was born, and by her own ac- 
count the young mother’s cup of happi- 
ness was filled to the brim with this new 
rapture. However, she said, the child did 
not live long, for a typically Oriental act 
of poisoning resulted in his death. Mata 
Hari described in some detail how this 
tragedy so infuriated her that the savage 
within her nature rose in revolt, so that 
with her own hands she strangled the un- 
faithful servant who had given the child 
the poisoned cup. 

Thus her own account gives to her life 
a current of vibrant, barbaric adventure, 
heavily colored by the mystery and 
romance of the unknown East, which 
was rendered all the more plausible by 
nature’s gifts. For this Dutch girl, born 
in Holland of homely parents, was en- 
dowed with a strangely Oriental cast of 
countenance and an amber-tinted body 
which she inherited, not from Hindu 
parents, but from Jewish progenitors. 


THE REAL MATA HaRI 


Mir 1s NOT necessary at this place 
to give a detailed account of Mata Hari’s 
early life, though it may be well to 
sketch enough of the important facts to 
prove how completely mythical was the 
story she built up around herself — the 
story, be it noted, which in itself was no 
small part of the mystery and exotic 
charm with which this extraordinarily 
seductive woman ensnared the men 
whom she sought to betray. Suffice it to 
say that the real Mata Hari was born in 
the little Dutch town of Leeuwarden on 
August 7, 1876, and was given the bap- 
tismal names of Margaret Gertrude. Her 
nearest approach to Oriental ancestry 
was a strain of Jewish blood through her 
father’s descent. Adam Zelle was a pros- 
perous business man, and the mother 
came from the better-class family of Van 
der Meulen. Margaret’s early life seems 
to have been no more distinguished by 
incident than the lives of the blond chil- 
dren who accompanied her to the Cam- 
mingha-State School, and who scampered 
through a happy, innocent childhood on 
the banks of a gray canal. 

At fourteen, when, according to her 
own romantic tale, she was being rescued 
from the Kanda Swany, she was ad- 
mitted to a Catholic convent. Thus, 
instead of being torn from the grasp of 
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fanatical devotees of an unknown and 
mystic cult, she was in reality entering 
the cloistered security of a religious 
house where young ladies are protected 
with zealous care. 

At the age of eighteen, she left the 
convent and went to spend a vacation at 
The Hague — the Dutch capital. Here 
she met a handsome officer — Captain 
Campbell MacLeod — whose elegance 
was turning the heads of the simple 
Dutch maidens home from school. Mac- 
Leod was of good, even distinguished, 
Scottish descent and held a commission 
in the Dutch Colonial Army. Margaret 
admitted later that she had always suf- 
fered from a weakness for officers, and 
this weakness may account for her mar- 
riage to MacLeod shortly after their 
meeting. The man whose name she as- 
sumed had been a vicious young satyr at 
twenty-one; now, at forty, he was a 
satiated libertine, who continued to flout 
all decency from acquired habit rather 
than from active desire. From the first, 
the marriage was a miserable failure. 
The couple resided first at Amsterdam, 
and later we find them in Java, where 
MacLeod commanded a battalion of the 
Colonial Army Reserve. By this time, 
their domestic relations had become the 
scandal of the Dutch colony, and when 
they returned to Holland, it was only to 
set in motion the legal machinery for 
securing a divorce. Curiously enough, 
Margaret’s petition for a divorce was re- 
fused, but soon afterward a similar peti- 
tion was granted to her husband. 

At this point we leave the old Mar- 
garet. The scandal of her domestic life 
had closed the doors of all her friends 
against her. Repudiated and cast out, 


_ the Red Dancer began to take form 


among the mists that blow in from the 
North Sea. The respectable burgher- 
father consented to provide the funds 
necessary for his daughter’s removal 
from the neighborhood, and she de- 
parted for Paris, determined to make her 
début as a dancer. 

Having had no professional training, 
and lacking a means of livelihood until 
her act was ready, she turned, during her 
early days in Paris, to a career which at- 
tracts so many young stage people: she 
posed as a model for painters. Artists 
who saw her have all borne testimony to 
the beauty of Mata Hari’s figure, several 


declaring that they had never seen such 
lovely shaped arms. But as a model she 
had one grave defect — her bust was 
pendulous and ugly. Later, during her 
dances, she never bared her breasts, al- 
though this was the only part of her body 
which was covered. She had her own ex. 
planations to offer for this. “My 
husband,” she used to say, “often 
threatened to disfigure me so that no 
other man would desire me.” She claimed 
that in one of his fits of erotic dementia 
he had actually mutilated her. 

In 1903 she made her début as a 
dancer on the vaudeville stage. Her suc. 
cess in Paris was immediate, and was 
followed by other conquests in Berlin, 
Rome, Vienna, and London. But it was 
not as a dancer that she coveted a repu- 
tation. Better than a large audience ina 
theater she loved the intimacy afforded 
by private engagements in some luxur- 
ous apartment where, before a select 
audience of refined profligates and bril- 
liant, wealthy dilettantes, she could 
explain with greater freedom the sensu- 
ous rites of the fantastic cult of which 
she had nominated herself the high 


priestess. 
THE MAKING OF A COURTESAN 


R IDEAL was to become 4 
famous — the most famous — courte 
san, and to achieve it she invented het 
sacred origin and improvised an aft. 
The opportunity she sought was t 
exhibit her lovely, amber body among 
gold and precious stones, to pose 
rhythmically among sumptuous trané 
parencies. The rest was only decoration 
to conceal, justify, and stimulate the 
underlying sensual debauch. There may 
have been moments when she took het 
charlatanry seriously, but that Mata 
Hari’s dances had any religious meaning 
was only the fantasy of minds not les 
distorted than her own. 

This, then, was the rdle she had 
chosen. In one of her letters she says that 
Siva is the god of sin; he “must havea 
power of destruction which equals, ifit 
does not surpass, the good of Brahma!” 
Siva was her favorite god; she became 
the symbol of his cult and she recruité 
many worshipers. In point of fact, Mai 
Hari’s knowledge of the orgies practiced 
in Hindu temples and sanctuaries wa 
derived exclusively from books. The 
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most she had ever seen were the dances 
of the tiny Javanese dayas in those vil- 
lages she had visited while her husband 
was with the Dutch colonial forces. 
Curiously enough, it was a grave old 
Oriental scholar who first gave her the 
idea that her sensuous contortions pos- 
sessed a religious significance. In 1905 
she proposed to give a performance of 
Javanese dances in the Guimet Museum, 
which is devoted to the collection of 
Oriental curiosities. Before she appeared, 
a bearded scholar of Eastern lore rose 
and explained to the awed audience the 
meaning of the rhythmic ceremony they 
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were about to witness. At the conclusion 
of his discourse Mata Hari entered in 
her saffron veilings and, her face glowing 
with the excitement of the scholar’s sug- 
gestions, danced her “Black Pearl” 
dance. Next morning the Paris news- 
papers were filled with the novelty of 
this extraordinary performance in a 
museum of serious studies, and Mata 
Hari decided to reap the full benefit of 
her sudden fame. 

From the museum of Oriental art to 
the sa/on of the Chilean minister was the 
next step; but it was no more than a 
breathing place on her rapid rise to 


ascendancy. Besides, she had not yet 
reached the stage of complete nudity 
which she was to favor later. That only 
came when the Princess Murat invited 
her to perform before an exclusive as- 
semblage in her city palace. Later the 
Prince del Drago placed her on the top- 
most pinnacle of notoriety when he gave 
a celebration which was designed to 
revolve around the central figure of a 
bayadére. These evenings among the 
socially elect gave Mata Hari intense de- 
light. They were also infinitely more 
profitable than dancing on the vaudeville 
stage. From 1905 her love affairs fol- 
lowed her like an unending procession. 
From her admirers she received such 
substantial homage that before long she 
was established in a sumptuous apart- 
ment near the Champs-Elyseés. She had 
a private carriage and a famous collar of 
pearls. 

After a while, however, the capricious 
Parisians began to tire of her public ap- 
pearances. The press which had greeted 
her favorably grew lukewarm, and then 
chilling, and she felt her position slipping 
from her. She would be content with 
nothing but the position of a goddess, 
and this excessive vanity was her down- 
fall. Casting about for a locale where her 
artistic pretensions would be taken at 
their proper value, she thought of her 
former reception in Berlin. What the 
French gave so niggardly would be 
yielded generously by the Germans, who 
adored her; so she accepted another 
engagement in Berlin in 1907. 


THE FATEFUL TRIP TO BERLIN 


66 
"Tvcre are times when I almost 
believe in the caprices of fate,” she once 
wrote to an admirer. “But a moment’s 
thought convinces me that destiny is 
what we make it.” 

If this is true, then it was in Berlin 
that Mata Hari shaped the destiny 
which conducted her to the rifle-range at 
Vincennes. Of her residence in Berlin 
little is known, partly because the Ger- 
man secret service (or that of any other 
nation) does not seek publicity for the 
work of its agents, and partly because 
association with men of very high social 
standing insured a conspiracy of silence 
concerning her actions. We know very 
little of this period of her life other than 
that she was speedily welcomed by the 
male aristocracy of the nation. 

It has been asserted by some of her 
admirers that Mata Hari only suc- 
cumbed to a sudden temptation to under- 
take spying during the excitement of the 
war, when her employment as a vaude- 
ville artist was restricted; but this can 
easily be disproved. To begin with, the 
system of numbering spies betrayed her 
pre-war enrollment. No spy is known, 
even to the higher officials, by name. 
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They are invariably addressed and 
known by a number. Mata Hari was 
H21. The enlargement of the service 
during the war made necessary an altera- 
tion in the system of numbering, so that 
the headquarters of the spy and the 
nation against whom he was operating 
would be easily recognized by those who 
had to collate reports. Spies recruited 
during the war received a symbol com- 
posed of two letters and a number. The 
first letter was the initial of the town 
where their headquarters was situated, 
and the second letter was the initial of 
the name of the country in which they 
worked. Had Mata Hari been enrolled 
during the war, she would have received 
the symbol AF, followed by a number, 
representing the initials of the words 
Antwerp and France (Antwerpen and 
Frankreich in German). 

The second piece of material evidence 
of her earlier employment as a spy is the 
simple fact that the British authorities 
were well aware of her activities long be- 
fore the outbreak of war. In fact, the 
French did not “discover” her. They 
only began to take her under surveillance 
when she was signaled to them by the 
British service. So well was she watched 
by the men from London that Mata 
Hari was under no illusion about their 
recognition of her labors. No sooner did 
she betray any interest in an English of- 
ficer than he was warned of his danger or 
was transferred quickly to some spot 
remote from her wiles and baleful 
influence. 

It is not possible to understand how a 
woman like Mata Hari could become a 
spy without having an elementary 
knowledge of the methods adopted by 
the German secret police in recruiting 
their agents, and without knowing why 
other women were sometimes persuaded 
to accept this highly dangerous employ- 
ment. It is the practice of most countries 
to avoid using a woman for this work if a 
man is available. In England it is an al- 
most invariable rule never to employ 
women, and the English have good 
reasons for their action. 

Of the most conspicuous spies of re- 
cent years who have paid the penalty for 
their labors — women like Marguerite 
Francillard, “Eva,” the old ogre Tich- 
elly, Yvonne Schadeck, and Anne 
Garnier — all of them with the one 
exception of Tichelly (who had a warped 
sense of morality in general) were 
dragged into the business because they 
had fallen in love with men who were al- 
ready in the secret service. Coudoyannis, 
the Greek, a very active and highly paid 
spy, found that a little friend was es- 
sential in his character as a man about 
town; but no sooner had he secured one 
than his chief wrote to offer him the 
alternative of dismissing her or of luring 
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her into the service. The idea of making 
use of their mistresses was part of the 
doctrine taught by certain instructors. 
Indeed, it is known that the notorious 
Frau Henrichsen (known to the French 
also as “Mlle. Doktor”), who was head 
of the Antwerp branch of the organiza- 
tion, was recruited in exactly the same 
way from the Berlin demimonde. Ma- 
russia Destrelles, Mata Hari’s friend, 
was certainly enrolled by that means. 


How GERMANY RECRUITED SPIES 


EFORE proceeding to describe 
how Mata Hari became entangled in the 
toils of secret intrigues, let us pause in 
her story long enough to see how the 
German authorities secured their recruits 
in times of peace. A typical case was that 
of the Greek, Constantine Coudoyannis, 
who was known in the London and Paris 
demi-monde as Count Costa de Smyrnos. 
Before his self-elevation to the nobility 
Count Costa was a peddler who spoke 
several languages fluently and tramped 
through France, Belgium, and Germany 
as far as the Prussian capital. When the 
Count reviewed his past, he surveyed as 
fine a standing crop of wild oats as the 
limited means of a peddler would permit 
him to cultivate. 

Visiting the Prussian capital, he de- 
cided to take a day off from peddling in 
order to view the haut-monde, and was 
enjoying a casual stroll down the Unter 
den Linden when, in his own parlance, he 
was “pinched” by the police for some 
inexplicable reason. His elastic con- 
science was under no strain, for his last 
delinquency could not have attracted 
the attention of the awe-inspiring police 
of the capital. To the peddler’s amaze- 
ment he was not conducted to a police 
station, but to an imposing apartment in 
the official quarter. There, to his con- 
sternation, he was confronted with a 
very minute account of his petty larcen- 
ies and rascalities committed in various 
other countries. 


The dignified police official who inter- 
viewed him on the subject was a worthy 
man who was roused to a pitch of fury 
by the mere recital of these misdemean- 
ors; he stormed and thundered at the 
terrified peddler in the name of outraged 
law and order, informing him that the 
French and Belgian authorities (this was 


before the war) demanded his extradj. 
tion in order o provide condign punish. 
ment for his long list of misdeeds, 
Having succeeded in reducing the ped. 
dler to a state of terror at the prospect of 
spending his near future in a foreign 
prison, the burly uniformed officer began 
to coo as mildly as a dove. He informed 
the scared peddler that the might of the 
German Empire might be enlisted to 
aid an accomplished linguist in return 
for certain services to be rendered at the 
expense of the two countries which 
sought to punish him. He was to become 
a German secret agent: the peddler’s 
pack was to be abandoned, and Con. 
stantine would become a man of means 
and leisure. The unhappy Greek left that 
house and set out on the highroad to a 
self-chosen patent of nobility and, later, 
a firing-squad. 

There is no more perplexing problem 
in Mata Hari’s life than this: why did 
she become a spy? There can be little 
doubt that it was not for love of money, 
for, contrary to popular belief, a spy’s 
salary is miserably inadequate to the 
potential danger incurred. Of the actual 
payment to spies we have abundant 
evidence. Even during the war it was no 
more than a mere pittance, certainly not 
enough to tempt anyone who had other 
resources. Captain Esteve, recruited in 
Barcelona, was furnished with 300 francs 
(about $60) in addition to his railway 
fare and sent to seek information in 
France. Sydnet, who toured an Ameri- 
can vaudeville circuit as a gymnast, re- 
ceived 500 pesetas (about $100) to blow 
up Les Invalides! Spies in England oc- 
casionally received as much as $2,000 at 
a time, but this was considered high 
remuneration and had to satisfy them 
for some time. 

Such wretched payment, then, could 
be no temptation to Mata Hari, who 
could earn much more in the safety of 
vaudeville contracts and who had no 
lack of enthusiastic admirers ready and 
willing to compete for her favors and to 
provide her with every conceivable 
luxury. 


Wuy MATA HARI BECAME A SPY 


Ayor Massaro, of the French 
staff, was of the opinion that pride had 
caused Mata Hari to accept this danger- 
ous employment. True, she loved to 
assert her power over men of influence, 
and we shall presently see that she had 
many opportunities to exercise this 
power over men in very high places. A 
government official in Spain who knew 
her well, and is among her stoutest de- 
fenders, thinks that if anyzhing could 
have seduced her, it was vanity. Still 
another, and this man speaks with 
authority, since he watched her closely 
through several years as a countef- 
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espionage agent, informed the writer: 

“She was probably inspired by a 
woman’s natural instinct to play with 
fire.” Then elaborating this opinion he 
went on: “Look at her life! It is one 
debauch after another, and one debauch 
is much the same as another. There is 
nothing so completely satiating as a sur- 
feit of unvarying pleasure, and the more 
intense it is, the more quickly is satiety 
reached. All it does is to create a lust for 
fresh sensations, and once the palate has 
ceased to savor the delight of one form 
of pleasure, another must be found which 
will stimulate the jaded appetite. It re- 
quires a violent stimulant to gratify 
anyone who has drunk to the dregs from 
the cup of physical passion. Mata Hari 
found consolation in the thrills of dan- 
gerous intrigue when she began to lose 
interest in the older and more familiar 
pleasures. That is all.” 

Some or all of these emotions — love 
of power, the lust of an insatiable vanity, 
the quest of new physical thrills — might 
have had their part in impelling Mata 
Hari to undertake the work, but the 
simple truth is that she was a spy before 
she knew it; and, once launched upon 
this career, it was impossible to with- 
draw. In accepting employment with 
Abteilung III —the German intelli- 
gence service —a spy had the most 
exacting taskmaster. Once the agent be- 
came restive or his reports ceased to be 
accurate or adequate, the disciplinary 
action was severe and inevitable. 

The usual method was to send the 
delinquent some message in an indiscreet 
manner, so that it would fall into the 
enemy’s hands and so expose his activi- 
ties to the authorities of the nation 
against whom he was working or against 
whom he refused to work. There are 
many known examples of this hateful 
practice; one, that of the beautiful Ma- 
russia Destrelles, a friend of Mata 
Hari’s, we shall give at some length in its 
proper place. A better-known instance is 
that of Dr. Karl Graves. 

Dr. Graves had performed some 
prodigies of secret-service work for the 
authorities of the Wilhelmstrasse. His 
most sensational feat in this direction 
was at Port Arthur, where he secured 
the information of Japanese movements 
which would have been of incalculable 
value to the Russian authorities had he 
not sent it directly to Berlin. He was 
also active in the Balkans during the first 
Balkan War. But for some reason the of- 
ficials of Abteilung III became dis- 
pleased with him and he was sent to 
England (or Scotland, to be exact), 
where an undisguised communication of 
a confidential nature addressed to him 
through the mail led to his arrest. 

It was frank betrayal, and the English 
authorities knew it. So did Graves. 
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Nevertheless, he was tried and sentenced 
to a sharp term of imprisonment. Those 
sensitive moralists who desire to know 
that retribution always overtakes the 
sinner may be interested to know that 
Karl Graves never served this sentence. 
The British Intelligence secured the 
release of this highly embittered man 
and provided him with employment — 
as a spy against his former employers! 
The British had extraordinary success in 
utilizing former enemy agents of out- 
standing merit in this way. 

In considering the course of Mata 
Hari’s life in Berlin and the reason 
which induced her to engage in the most 
desperate sport in the world, one should 
have in mind the declaration of von 
Kroon, one of the heads of German 
espionage in Spain. With admirable but 
tactless candor, he said that they made 
use of Mata Hari because she was the 
only woman they knew who had the 
ability to cultivate intimacy and to 
secure the confidence of certain highly 
placed officials whose weakness made 
them excellent prospects for an intelli- 
gent secret agent. This is probably true. 
The precise methods they adopted in 
Mata Hari’s case will remain for all time 
the secret of the Berlin authorities, but 
their effects may be noted. 

The situation was this: of ordinary 
spies they had an abundance and could 
recruit as many more as they required; 
but in the selection of the higher type of 
spies — those who could move with free- 


dom among men in the highest official 
circles — their choice was severely re- 
stricted. Mata Hari’s well-known repu- 
tation as a courtesan showed that she 
had the means of entry to these circles; 
she was, therefore, admirably designed 
for the work. All that remained was to 
lure her into it. Her profession was to 
become her surest defense against sus- 
picion at a later time; now it was the 
easiest means of attack. 

Later, at her trial, Mata Hari frankly 
told her judges how she came to make 
the acquaintance of Herr von Jagow, the 
chief of the Berlin police. 

“I met him at the music-hall where I 
was playing,” she said. “In Germany the 
police have the right to censor the cos- 
tumes worn by the artistes and someone 
had thought that I was insufficiently 
clad. So the chief of police came to in- 
spect my costume.” 

Now anyone who had experience with 
the German police during the heyday of 
the Empire will recall the position of 
dominating authority held by that of- 
ficial who commanded the police in the 
capital. He was a functionary of such 
unapproachable dignity and importance 
that the inspection of a dancer’s costume 
would positively have been the duty of 
his fourth or fifth assistant, unless, of 
course, there was an excellent reason why 
the chief himself should undertake the 
task. In this case the dancer had a place 
in their wide schemes which made her 
the suitable subject for a personal visit. 
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She proved a willing victim. In a short 
time she was recognized as an intimate 
friend of the police chief — so intimate 
that he had made himself responsible for 
providing her with an imposing apart- 
ment in Berlin. Here again let us pause 
to glance at the German methods; it will 
furnish a clear understanding of Mata 
Hari’s mission. 


A SCRAPBOOK OF SCANDAL 


Md ata Hari played a part in 
the compilation of the most amazing 
Who's Who ever revealed to the eyes of 
the public. It was not intended for pub- 
lication — far from it; but a clever agent 
employed by the British got possession 
of the only known copy from under the 
nose of the German secret service, and 
the London authorities permitted the 
publication of extracts as a solemn warn- 
ing against the cultivation of friendships 
with foreigners who might not scruple to 
abuse confidences. This book was the 
accumulation of all the gossip, scandal, 
sins, personal weaknesses, delinquencies, 
and domestic infelicities of influential 
people, collected by the spies, amateur 
and professional, which Germany em- 
ployed against England. 

The preparation of the book lasted 
over many years, but it seems never to 
have served the purpose for which it was 
intended. It was the intention of the 
Berlin authorities to use this knowledge 
of a man’s hidden past in order to black- 
mail the victim into furnishing aid or 
information not otherwise obtainable. 
The numerous agents who collected the 
information for the volume must have 
been singularly credulous, for most of 
the biographies were pure fiction and 
would not have been of the slightest 
value in a time of need. The extracts 
published so distorted the truth that 


they were received with derision. 


However, not all of this scandalous 
Who's Who was fiction. Some of the 
matter included was not quite so ridicu- 
lous, especially the sections dealing with 


the younger and less known officials 


who had had occasion to visit Berlin 
and had made the acquaintance of 
Mata Hari and her kind. The method 
of obtaining this information is interest- 
ing. The luxurious apartment furnished 
for her occupation in the exclusive 
neighborhood of the Wilhelmstrasse 
was an expensive residence even for one 
of Mata Hari’s reputation. This famous 
“Green House” was one of Stieber’s 
legacies to the German police. It had 
played its part in Bismarckian days in 
entangling many unwilling victims in 
the web of the Iron Chancellor’s policies. 
The cost of its maintenance came from 
the funds allocated for secret service, 
and the servants were all, or nearly all, 
police agents. 

Skillfully engineered introductions to 
the right people enabled Mata Hari to 
entertain the victims of police curiosity, 
and since their chief was a man of 
magnanimous parts, he permitted these 
same victims to share the favors of his 
mistress. Having introduced the victim 
into her web, Mata Hari would stage 
one of those sensual orgies for which she 
was famous, and the police agents were 
granted unlimited opportunity to secure 
substantial blackmail evidence, to be 
filed away pending the time when it 
would be required for their schemes. 
French, Italian, and Russian officers 
were treated by this Delilah with fine 
impartiality. 

It has been remarked that Mata Hari 
had little luck with the English. This 
cannot be taken as evidence of the 
sobriety or chastity of the English of- 
ficials, because they had the somewhat 
unfair advantage over the lady of having 


one of their agents employed in the 4 
house. For many years, whenever Mata ~ 


Hari tried to approach an English agent, 


she was rudely repulsed; yet it never 


seems to have dawned upon her employ- 


ers that there might be an excellent rea. ~ 
son why she should invariably fail with | 


the men of this nation. 
Not all her entertainments, however, 


were for the relatively innocuous pur- 7 


pose of collecting blackmailing evidence. 
There were other occasions when men 
entrusted with highly confidential mis- 
sions were received by Mata Hari, and 
during the course of the entertainment 
she contrived to extract from their lips 
not only wine-scented kisses, but secrets 
which sent them into obscure German 
fortresses, from which they departed in 
complete ignorance of their betrayer. 
One of the cleverest officers of the French 
army staff, visiting Germany on an un- 
official secret mission, was among the 
Red Dancer’s victims. During a night of 
foolish indiscretion he confided his secret 
to her. 

The Berlin secret police had sus- 
pected the object of his visit and had 
deliberately turned him over to their 
invaluable tool, who successfully exe- 
cuted the work entrusted to her. The 
unhappy officer went insane during his 
imprisonment when he realized the 
extent of his folly. 

The main object of Mata Hari’s em- 
ployment by the German secret police 
at this time was to get her so deeply 
involved in the intricate web of Machia- 
vellian intrigue that withdrawal would 
be impossible without the risk of being 
denounced to those countries whose 
agents she had betrayed. Usetul as her 
activities in Berlin were during 1908 and 
1909, she was only serving her novitiate 
for the more important work she was to 
undertake abroad. 


Next month, “Mata Hari, the Scourge of the Allied Armies” 
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AMA PEPPERS 


" UR bill was a trifle more this month... or, a 
O trifle less”. . . that, for many, sums up their 
immediate interest in the gas industry. The hundreds 
of companies providing manufactured gas, their 
producing plants, reservoirs, and underground 
distributing systems ... the natural gas companies, 
their compressor stations and systems of pipe lines 
«+. the millions of cubic feet they deliver and the 
heating quality of their product in B. t. u.'s (British 
thermal units)... all this the general public takes 
for granted. 

This unconcerned acceptance reflects the faith 
of the public in the soundness of the modern gas 
industry—a faith which underlies the hundreds of 
millions of investment dollars back of the industry. 


ltalso implies the promise of more capital as it may 


ight 


be needed for future growth—a growth which is 


being accelerated by the increasing use of gas in 





industry, and which should be further accelerated 
as gas is more widely used for the heating of 
homes and buildings. 

In recommending the purchase of conservative 
bonds secured by gas properties, Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. has been privileged to serve in two capacities... 
first, it has played a prominent role in the upbuild- 
ing of this essential industry ... and, second, it has 


assisted thousands of people to place their surplus 


funds in safe investments. 


For additional information about the investment 
opportunities in this and other branches of the 
Public Utility Industry, write for our illustrated 
booklet, “The Strength of the Utilities.” 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you 
may increase your knowledge of 
sound investment by listening to the 
Old Counselloron the Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Program. > Broadcast over 








a Coast to Coast network of 37 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


stations associated with the 8 P. M. Central Standard Time 
National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. © Music by distin- 7P.M.MountainStandardTime 


guished instrumental ensemble. 6 P. M, Pacific Standard Time 
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The Modern Vacationist 
Knows His Below Par Season 


eee Therefore Cunard-Anchor | 


West Indies Cruises are 
appropriately scheduled . . 


Cunard meets the rising intelligent demand for 
short winter vacations ... For wise life-loving 


people who know that 12, 16, 18 or 26 days of 


tropical sun adds more years to their lives and 


more lilt to their minds than a year's expensive 
medical treatment... They realize that basking 
in a sea-washed port is the perfect winter solution 
for ‘wet-feet nerves’ and routine office doldrums 
.». they know that Cunard presents the color- 


ful diversion of the West Indies at less than 


summer vacation prices. They are the pioneers | 
of a new vacation movement... and the roomy | 
comfort of Cunard staterooms... the suave | 


perfection of Cunard service... the gala atmos- 


phere of Cunard lounges and verandah cafes 
. «+ these are demanded by the modern vaca- 


tionist as necessary holiday equipment. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 


San Juan, Santiago, Santo Dominge, 


Tia oD 


Doyo Days in Japan 


by DON C. SEITZ 


d cLIMATE of Tokyo is much 

| like that of New York. Perhaps it is less 

cold in winter, but it shares the same sort 

of summers. It too has its dog-days, the 

_ sticky months of July and August, to 

| which it has given a special name, Doyo. 

But if the traveler donned Japanese dress 

he would be much more comfortable there 
than in Manhattan. 

In the business sections gentlemen may 
wear European garb, but it is made of the 
comfortable Chinese pongee silk. If the 
felt hat and the close linen collar become 
irksome, one may easily remedy it by 
changing to a cool kimono of silk or rayon. 
Workmen wear “shorts” which are un- 
deniably so, with light cotton smocks 
worn outside to allow the air to reach their 
bodies. 

The Japanese diet is much more sensible 


Port-au-Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, | 


Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Colon, 


Kingston, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Duration 
of Voyage 


Sailing Date 
from NewYork 


Steamer 


. Carinthia 

. Caledonia 
. Caledonia 
. Caledonia 


. Samaria 


Jan. 6, 1930 
Jan. 16,1930 
Feb. 15, 1930 
Mar. 15, 1930 
Apr. 12, 1930 


Courtesy Japan Tourist Bureau 


The victim selected, he produces fro 
somewhere a flat little board that becom 
the dressing table. Dexterously wielding, 
sharp, thin blade, he cleans the fish, peek 
off its skin and scales, takes out the bong, 
and separates it into delicate, pink sligg 
sweet and cool to the palate. He lays#t 
apparently whole on the waiting platter, 
then with his pliant knife carves fromy 
piquant radish the replica of a lotus flower, 
to decorate it when served. ; 
Good taste is the law of Nippon. Ther 
is no coarse work anywhere. This is the 
even of the landscape. There are no polit 
tions or disfigurements. Trees are ft 
spected and tenderly nursed and supported 
in their old age. Roads must turn frou 
alignment and improvements halt if a tre 
is in the way. Public sentiment will ng 
permit their butchery for convenience « 


Arashiyama 


for summer weather than ours, even if raw 
fish is the chief appetizer. Do not shudder 
at the suggestion; it is a delicacy not to be 
scorned. Better advised than Occidentals, 
the Japanese long ago discovered that the 
| “fishy” flavor of fish comes from skin, 
scales, and bones. These they eliminate. 
The fish merchant comes to the door with 


©)| his captives alive and swimming in the 
=| bowls swung from his shoulders. You 


know his business by the sign-manual em- 


| broidered upon the back of his smock. 


i| Pick out your fish and he will do the rest. 


profit. In Tokyo there is a green squat 
guarded with hedges, in the centef 
which stands a great tree. It is in the 
of improvements. In America it would i 
at the first call of the dollar. Not 9® 
Japan. Though it is one of the best 1 
tions in the city it cannot be acquired 
any purpose; even a street railway 
balked. Why? 

Well, the people round about love? 
tree. They believe the roots of the g 
reach down to the “water ravine” @ 
nected with a crystal current from Me 
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Greore 


ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA 


LWAYS, the greatest minds 

have projected themselves 

into parts of the world other than 
their own. 

Shakespeare, who never left 
England, laid the scenes of his 
plays in many parts of the Euro- 
pean continent, in Asia Minor, in 
Africa! 


Wri 


Kant, who spent all his life, not 
merely in Germany, but in the com- 
paratively small city of Koenigsberg 
in East Prussia, had a remarkably 
keen interest in the Orient. 

Homer and Dante, with none of 
our present actual knowledge of 
the earth’s form, yet had their own 
definite conception of the world as 
a whole. 

This interest in the character of 
the planet we live on is : 
an attribute not only 
of the very great, but of 
every truly cultivated 
man and woman. 

It is this interest 
which makes the study 
of maps so fascinating. 

Crowded with the 
delights of unexpected 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments 
Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


Publications 


Text Books 
Children’s Books 


Maps 
School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Economic 
A Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker’s Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 
Railroad, 
Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 


The GLOBE on the Banke Side,where 
Shakspere acted, 


finds, historical and literary sugges- 
tion, good maps have all the profit- 
able charm of the world’s best books. 

Why not start now to acquire the 
stimulating habit of reading them 
often? Teach your children to 
enjoy them as well. 

Rand M¢Nally & Company have 
been for 60 years the best known 
and most highly regarded makers of 
fine globes, maps, and atlases for 
general and_ special 
uses. 

And the habit of 
precision in detail, so 
absolutely essential to 
quality map making, 
carries over into all 
Rand M¢Nally & 
Company’s many 
varied activities. 


RAND MENALLY & GomiPANY 


Washington 
National Press Bldg. 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-1 


Exuisits AND SALESROOMS 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
559 Mission St. 125 EB. Sizth St. 
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Ebisu, and that it therefore brings health 
to the neighborhood. So the pine remains 
immune from the axe, and if it totters jt 
will be supported by ingenious trusses and 
saved until the day when it must surrep. 
der to the lightning and the storm. 
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J apanis only modern on the edges, 
The people are imbued with affection for 
old things and old customs. Nature is tp 
be adored and kept comely. Pilgrimages ty 
sacred shrines and mountains are ever on 
foot during the Doyo. Sandals and smalk 
are the costume; tea and rice the suste 
nance. Thus young and old journey to 
Nara, to Atami, where springs are madeto 
boil by eternal fire, to Miyanoshita and to 
the Lake of Hakone, respectfully hoping 
that Fujiyama will condescend to show its 
face. This it does so seldom that 

When glorious Fuji deigns to smile 

The little hills bow low 

And passing showers pause a while 

To deck it with a rainbow! 
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Farther away is the sacred Bay of Ise, to 
which many pilgrims go and to which even 
the Emperor turns periodically to perform 
certain rites indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of his majesty. Seven hundred years 
ago a noble of Nippon wrote this quatraia, 
which is ever repeated: 


O Bay of Ise, wild and fair, 

Would thy white waves were flowers rare, 
That I might gather them and bring 

My love at last so fair a thing. 
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Direct — to the Sunny Southwebt 


Shortest and best way Chicago to El Paso-Juarez, Tucson, 
Chandler, Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, Agua Caliente— Americans, Europeans, and some well- 
quickest by many hours. to-do Japanese spend the Doyo at Kari- 
izawa, high up in the hills. Here the 
pleasures are of the Occident. There is golf 
and trout fishing. It is a pleasant place to 
visit but not one in which to observe 
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Winter Paradise— palatial hotels — delightful ranches. Days 
of golf, tennis, polo, horseback riding, ranch sports inter- 
spersed with hours of luxurious éase ;—and nights !—A 


Venetian night was never more entrancing than the shim- Japan. The real Japan will be found in 
mering starlit ey Kyoto, the ancient capital to the south, 
with its canal through a mountain, its 

No Extra Fare a stream covered with rafts on which dyes 


_SfSee ab et oe OeklUMMlC OC 


fix the tones of delicate fabrics, and Nikko 
of the North, where the gods dwell among 
misty mountains, where torrents roar and 


Superfine—Expressing the Utmost 
in Travel Luxury 


- 2. = ah 


Convenient Schedule—Minimum daylight hours temple bells sing as nowhere else in the 
en route—Only 2 days Chicago to California— - world. 
3 days from Coast to Coast That molten bronze when cooled cai 


: i j st 
Rock Island-‘Southern Pacific Golden State Route—direct se Secret te tne a 


low. altitude warm winter way to Los Angeles and San sf hideous vibration, as offensive to the a 
Diego. Through sleepers: from St. Louis and Minneapolis, tal as a Scotch bagpipe, but the priest who 
ie strikes one of the temple bells in Nikko 


brings forth a song of the soul. Hearing it 
once, one longs to listen to it forever and 
ever —as endlessly as the tones linge 


among the peaks. 
THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE There is no limit to politeness in Japat 














7 For detailed information, mail this coupon It extends even to the birds — at least # 

i tes Dang a Bess that ee sates of pore a 
Pl d me literature deggriptive of Arizona and California and full mynas. Once on a pleasant pat ing 

ld chstcaend comes ina tou hee ee nn a cottage I was greeted by a soft “ Ohayo,” 


the Japanese good morning greeting. I sa¥ 
no native near. Then it was repeated 
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fore I had the wit to return the salutation. 
I looked about and lo! the speaker was a 
pird, of little more than robin size, dark 
of feather and rolling a most vivacious 
eye. Later when I was departing from 
Kyoto a myna in the porter’s lodge cried 

ully, “Sayonara!” —a word of 
kindly farewell, the auf wiedersehen of the 
land. 


Serremser First, 1929, was the 
sixth anniversary of the earthquake and 
fire that destroyed Tokyo, Yokohama, 
and their suburbs. In that catastrophe 
nearly 150,000 people lost their lives and 
the property damage amounted to two 
and one half billion dollars, or double that 
number of yen, by which it is more prop- 
erly measured. They have been rebuilding 
the great cities ever since on broader and 
safer lines. It was an overwhelming loss foi 
so poor a people. 

The militarists are convinced that 
Japan has no friends abroad and that it 
must therefore keep rust from its sword 
blades. Alas, there is much to foster the 
impression, for which none are more re- 
sponsible than the military and naval 
face-makers in the United States. Between 
war and earthquake the Nipponese have 
not had an easy time. Proud, working at 
low wages, paying high for metals and 
fibres that must be imported if she is to 
carry on her industries, working against 
an adverse trade balance, the people are 
indeed beset from without. Natural re- 
sources have been denied them. For sus- 
tenance they must rely upon the uncertain 
sea and the soil-exhausting rice plant; for 
income from abroad, upon a butterfly! 

The people earn with difficulty. By 
nature too artistic to toil in the slave pens 
called cotton mills, they resist and in effect 
have to be commandeered. The girl weav- 
ers live in compounds under contract and 
are guarded lest they run back to the sim- 


HAVANA 
NASSAU 
BERMUDA 
CRUISES 


by 
Red Star Line 
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oe where the sun begins, and life is lei- 
surely and gay. 11-day cruises. Three beguiling 
picture ports lying beyond reach of Winter's 
icy hand: Havana, carefree capital of the 
Caribbean; Nassau, where the holiday spirit 
tarries the whole year through; Bermuda, 
charming winter rendezvous. Stop over at your 
pleasure and continue your journey on the next 
round of the S$. §. LAPLAND, popular cruise 
liner. Sailings from New York: January 11 and 
25; February 8 and 22; March 8. $175 up. 
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ple life. Now and then a dagger furnishes a 
means of escape. They cannot plod on 
through mud and slime, unmoved and 
phlegmatic, like their Chinese neighbors. 
They must see the grass and the sea, feel 
the wind upon the mountains, and picnic 


Fs 


Imagine 46 days of luxurious cruising on a great 
ocean liner sailing away to regions steeped 


MEDITER- 


ae 


RANEAN 


under the cherry blossoms. Fall flowers 
and the bronze leaves of the turning 
maples are to be adored. 

In Japan travel is easy at any time. 
Plenty of hotels open hospitable doors in 


CRUISES 
by 


in history and romance —Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monte Carlo, Naples, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Syracuse! In addition, the Holy Land, 
age-old yet ever new and fascinating, and five 


$8 €EEF 


White Star Line 
the American manner, with good food and 
fair service. The native hotels are arranged 
to fit little people — but for that they 
would be preferable. The fear of bursting 
their paper partitions, soiling the 

in mats— which are not mats but 
springy boxes of rattan, like subway seats 
— and wrecking the light furniture, make 
them uncomfortable to any being more 
than five feet tall and eighteen inches 
wide. Besides, bathing in an open tank 
fashioned of staves, more like a barrel than 
a tub, and with fellow boarders, including 
the ladies, is a little bothersome to the 


, h eed Sl mal 
am ss not be high-minded 


days in Egypt, a ribbon of green between two 
seas of sand. From NewYork: §.§. LAURENTIC, 
January 9; February 27; §. S$. ADRIATIC, Jan- 
vary 18;March 8.$695 up First Class;$420 Tour- 
ist Third Cabin; both including shore program. 


RED STAR LINE A. me 
WHITE STAR LINE Szrceeusts 


Broadway, New York; 180 No. Mich- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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igan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St., 
San Francisco; our offices elsewhere 
or authorized steamship agents. 
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GREAT WHITE FLEET. 


Printed pages 
point the way 


UST a short sail from New York or New Orleans lie the colorful 
lands of the Caribbean...lands to which the printed pages of 
romance point the way. Havana invites you to revel, Santiago to see 
and dream... Kingston and Port Antonio beckon from their Jamaican 
palm bower...Cristobal welcomes you to the Panama Canal Zone. 
In mountainous Costa Rica is fascinating old Port Limon; in Colom- 
bia, Santa Marta, Puerto Colombia, and legend-haunted Cartagena; 
in ancient Guatemala, Puerto Barrios, and Guatemala City; in British 
Honduras, Belize; and in orchid-tinted Spanish Honduras, Tela. 
Great White Fleet liners leave New York twice weekly and New 
Orleans three times weekly. First class passengers only. Cruises, 9 to 
24 days, all expenses included—shore motor trips, hotel, and rail- 
road accommodations. Write for booklet to 
Passenger Traffic Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
Room 1627, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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| WINTER SPORTS 


U xver THE royal patronage of the 


| Swedish Crown Prince, the Northen 


Games, the most important Europea 
sports tournaments, will be held neq 
February eighth to sixteenth in Stock 
holm. These contests, first organized ij 
1901 by Sweden’s grand old man @ 


| amateur sports, the late General Victor§, 


Balck, are scheduled for every fourth 
year and to them come the most brilliant 
athletes on ice and snow in Europe. Fast 


| ski runners, fancy figure skaters (both 
men and women), steel-nerved ski jump. 


ers, daring ice yachtsmen — these and 


| many others will compete for European 


and world championships. The games will 
be staged partly on the ice of the many 


| bays which surround Stockholm, partly 


on the famous Fiskartorpet and Saltsjoe. 





| haden ski-jumping courses, both among 


the steepest in Europe, and partly in the 
Stockholm Stadium, which was originally 
erected for the Olympic games in 1912. 


JAPANESE LINERS 


¢ 4 
WREAT LINERS are not confined to 


| the Atlantic service. The Pacific is to have 
| its share, too, and the San Franciseo- 


Honolulu ship, the Malolo, is to be rivaled 
by three large vessels owned and operated 
by the N. Y. K. line, which runs between 
Japan and the United States. One of the 
boats is already finished —the Asama 
Maru, which completed its maiden voyage 
when it sailed into the Golden Gate late 
this fall. This is the fastest liner on the 
South Pacific, averaging a speed of 
twenty-one knots an hour and driven by 
motor. 


VOLCANO 


Bi awartan $ voleanos are house 


|. broken and possess parlor manners. 


Instead of fleeing from an eruption the 
citizens run toward it — or if they dont 
run, they go by boat, motor, and even 
airplane. Kilauea is perhaps the only 
voleano in the world that knows how tobe 
emotional without being destructive. The 
eruption is comparatively quiet — though 
by no means uninteresting — and there 


| is no danger in the lava flow, since it 8 


well removed from places of habitation. 
The last lava outbreak, in July, 192%, 


| attracted thousands of tourists, who 


watched a lake of fire fountains, all con- 
fined in the huge firepit of Kilauea’ 


| crater; half a mile in width. Experts 
| predict — and their prediction is received 


with glee—that lava may break ot 


| through one of the voleanic outlets @ 


| Mauna Loa or at Hualalai, a crater that 
has been dormant for over one hundred 
| years. 
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—fun and recreation in a new 

clime. There is the warm, 
snow-white sand at Visby, with 
the rose=covered, crumbling walls 
and towers of the mediaeval city 
as a lovely background. Outside 
Stockholm among spruce-clad is- 
lands lies Saltsjsbaden, with surf- 
ingand yachting, gay, fashionable, 
modern. On the western coast, 
near Gothenburg, are the sun- 
baked rocks of Sard, Sweden’s ten 
nis center; Lysekil and Marstrand, 
whose salty, healthe-giving waters 
are dotted with gleaming pleasure 
craft. In the south is the wide, 
cosmopolitan beach of smart Fal- 
sterbo, summer playground of the 
sophisticates» and B&astad, charm- 
ing and elegant, with its famous 
golf course and tennis courts. The 
coast abounds in rustic and pic- 
turesque fishing hamlets and art- 
ists’ colonies for those who desire 

the simple life.”” 


gee at Sweden’s beaches 


STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September, 1930 
“More Beautiful Things for 
Every-Day Use.’ Sweden's love 
liest creations in glass, china, 
pewter, silver, textiles and wood. 


Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line. 
From London or Paris by conven 
ient boat or train service—ten hours 
by air. Through trains from Berlin 
and Hamburg. Booklet free from 
any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. F 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WEPEN 


Tomy, just as in iy Sixteenth Cikiimaihe 
‘Gold - avilion” is an object of adoration by 
a people to whom the love of beauty is a sacred 
and holy thing. 
So it is in all Japan. The same undercurrent of emotion 
le nds an unforgettab le tenderness to the Kabuki | drama; to 


rT» 


the dainty Tea Ceremony; to the Classical * dance 


and the countless rituals of a fine culture ae through 


thirty centuries of emotional expression. The same spirit is 
behind the courtesy that attends every step of your visit to 
delightful Japan—the world’s greatest vacation land. 

I {and in hand with these evidences of aesthetic growth 
are the luxuries of today. Mlodern railroads and motors, and 
great hotels with all Occidental conveniences are at your 
call as well as the finest facilities for golf, tennis, and the 


other smart sports of the moment, 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria and Chinaare reached from 
the United States and Canada by the 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen 


Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship Line, the . O U R I ST B U R E A U 
c/oJapanese Gov’t Railways, 
One Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 


c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Cy 


American Mail Line and Canadian 
Pacific. Full information will be furn- 
ished by any of these Lines, any tourist 
agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureau. 





Living History 
in Seotland 


In the land of Bonnie Prince Charlie 
and the bold Jacobites... of fasci- 
nating Mary Queen of Scots... of 
Rob Roy and Roderick Dhu. . . 
history and romance come to life, 


Scotland is more beautiful and for 
English - speaking people more 
. romantic than any country in 
Europe. 


Make your way first to Euston 
Station in London and plan your 
trip to Scotland by means of Circular 
Tours over the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway. All that is roman- 
tic and beautiful in Scotland lies on 
the LMS Line. 


LM Ss 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 

(Dept. A-36), London Midland & Scottish 

Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, Or fromanyL MS 
Ticket Agent. 
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What the Well-read 
Man Will Think 


To the Editor: 
I am interested and amused by the 


| article in the November Forum written 
| by savants Blanton and Riley — “Shell- 
| shocks of Family Life.” This, I assume, 
| is the fall showing of the latest sun-back 


styles in psychology. Feminism, 1929 
model, like the latest silhouette, seems to 
be predominantly the creation of male 
designers. 

We read that the ancient and universal 
patriarchal family, founded on “male 


| dominance,” is to be replaced in. a few 
| short generations by a new type of rela- 
| tionship between men and women. Isn’t 





it about time to inject a little realism into 
such discussions? And to study the past 
a little more seriously, if it is to be con- 
trasted effectively with the present day? 
The sexes have their fundamental differ- 
ences, but “‘male dominance”’ is a recent 
myth started by feminists of both sexes 


| suffering from complexes of other origins. 
| My mother — and probably yours — of 
| Victorianism all compact, did not vote, 
| did not put in any days at the office, but 


she steered the ship. 
Haroip W. Dorn 
South Miama, Fla. 


Let the Soil Speak 


To the Editor: 


Representatives from many walks of 
life are listed among your contributors, 
yet in that goodly company there is one 
face missing. Surely a magazine of such 
national thought should have a word for 
agriculture. Has the agriculturist been so 
busy with the plow, the cow, and the sow 
that he could not speak for himself, or is 
he not competent to do so? Is it always 
wise for the farmer to mind his pork, and 
permit the politicians to mind his politics, 
as the editor of one of our largest “dail- 
ies” recommends? 

Agriculture’s cry of distress is almost 
a howl of comedy through misrepresenta- 
tions that leave the city public under 
wrong impressions. It is the man and the 


OUR ROSTRU™M 


woman who have hopefully struggled 
along the past seven years and now se 
that hope fading, their homes slipping 
away, their boys and girls rushing to the 
cities, anywhere to get away from farm. 
ing, who can tell you the true situation in 
a way that will make you realize that 
‘farm relief’ means more than just a 
catchy phrase. 

Go to the home of this problem if you 
would solve it. Let us hope for the day 
when agriculturists will be listed as con. 
tributors to all our thinking magazines. 

Mrs. J. C. Brown 

Wabasha, Minn. 


Another Who Did 
To the Editor: 


Why does not some magazine come out 
and print the facts instead of all this 
pussyfooting? Let me give you a few lines 
on what it really means to marry a Roman 
Catholic. I know my stuff, as I have mar. 
ried one. There is nothing personal at all 
in my statements, as I regard my wife as 
the best that can be had in every way. 
However, some of the conditions sur- 
rounding the Catholic Church are obnor- 
ious to me. 

Your Catholic writer says that “one 
does not have to sign the papers which are 
necessary before a Protestant can marry 
Catholic, as he has three weeks to thinkit 
over.” This is true, but when a young man 
is in love with a Catholic girl he is so intent 
on marrying her that he will sign anything 
without really knowing what it all means. 
They do not care whether the man joins 
the church, but insist that he sign a paper 
forcing his children to become Catholics 
What a condition! The child has to bea 
Catholic whether he wants to or not; heis 
not allowed to think for himself at all. 

If you don’t sign the papers you cannot 
marry the girl. A priest can wreck two 
lives by his own hand. I am told that u» 
less my children are members of the 
Catholic Church they are bastards. When 
the child comes, priests are right on the 
job to get him baptised. Then he must be 
confirmed, and then come an avalanche d 
sisters to see that he does not go to public 
schools. Money is demanded for every 
little favor; blessings, etc. are all costly. 
The wife hates to tell her husband that 
the church wants more money, so shes 
obliged to “hold out” from her allowanc® 

In my own block there are three 
dren whose father is poor. Yet they each 





ALL EXPENSE CRUISES TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
and CARIBBEAN 


bythe splendid oil-burningturbine sister-ships 
“VOLENDAM” and “VEENDAM” 
Sailing from New York 
18 DAYS— January 25th 
Visiting: Nassau — Havana — Kincstoxr — 
Coton (Panama Canal) San Juan(Porto Rico). 

29 DAYS—February 11th 
Visiting: Nassav—Havana—Santiaco— 
Kincston—Coton—CarTAGENA—CuRACAO 
—LaGuayra — Trinipap — Barsapos — 
Maartinique—St,. THomas—San Juan— 
BermupDAa. 

17 DAYS—February 15th 
Visiting: Port-au-Paisce—Kincston—Coton 
(Panama Canal) —Havana— Nassau. 

17 DAYS — March 8th 
Visiting: Port-au-Pamcs—Coton— Kinc- 
ston—Havana—NaAssau. 

17 and 18 ay cruises $230 up. 

days $38: $38sSup. 


Two Additional onal Cruises by the 
Ss. S. VEENDAM 
18 DAYS—MAKCH 15th 
Visiting: Nassau, Havana, Coton, San Juan, 
(Porto Rico) , Bermupa. 
14 DAYS—APRIL ¢th 
(Easter in Bermuda) 
Visiting: Nassau, Havana, Beruupa. 
18 day cruise $200 up 
14 ann cruise $160 up 
Shore Excursions optional 


——— 
Your steamer is your hotel throughout. 
Shore arrangements and special cruise features 
by the Frank Tourist Co. 


INustrated booklet “3”, with full details, 
sent on request. 


HOLLAND - AMERICA 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Branch Offices and Agents in all pepe 
and FRANK TOUR ist CO ¥ 


542 Fifth ooo Noe To 


EUROPE | 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


WINTER—SPRING 
SUMMER 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLE SISIOURS 


447 F PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Rostrum 


spend seventy-five cents a day and more 
for carfare, lunches, etc. to go six miles toa 
Catholic school, when the finest public 
school in the country is three blocks away. 
These children are short of clothes and 
underfed. 

I have hopes that some day the Ameri- 
can Catholics will throw off the yoke of 
Italian Church government and open 
business in this country. Then American 
Catholics will be more liberal in their 
views and something may be accom- 
plished. 

R. E. Foster 

Evanston, Til. 


To the Editor: 


I have followed all your religious 
controversies down to the articles on the 
Church of Rome versus American citizen- 
ship, and on mixed marriages. If I may so 


express myself, I am beginning to be “‘fed | 


up” on them. They lead nowhere, and 
tend to keep an unhappy issue before the 
public. I am writing to beg you to stop 
these debates, which only have a tendency 
to inflame the minds of the public, because 
they incite other controversies less in- 
teresting, less enlightening, less honest. 
and less brotherly than those that appear 
in THe Forum. 
Marie J. Périer 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


| ‘An Editor’s Lot 


Is Nota Happy One 
To the Editor: 


You seem to have presented some 
mighty fine family reading here lately. 
Four of the writers of your November 
number — Watson, Durant, Darrow, and 
| Dreiser — are all avowed atheists and 
disbelievers in religion. Has Tue Forum 
become a propagandist? Are you aware 
that at least ninety per cent of the reading 
public profess, or at least believe in, some 
sort of religion? How many will stand for 
| your apparent lining up on the opposite 
| side? 

A SupscriBer who takes 

twenty magazines in all, soon to be 
reduced to nineteen. 


DRESDEN 


MUENCHEN 


STUTTGART : 


BERLIN 


There's nothing to repent, 
except perhaps the frenz- 
ied rush of modern life, as 
you relax into the reassur- 
ing leisure of the Lloyd 
Cabin Quartet, — Berlin, 
Stuttgart, Muenchen and 
Dresden. The sea gives 
back health and spirits bat- 
tered by winter. The lux- 
urious smoothness of the 
splendid ships builds new 
energy for your holiday 
in Europe. 

You'll not repent at speed 
in the thrilling swiftness of 
LioydExpress, — Bremen, 
Europa, and Columbus. 
It's the smoothness of in- 
comparable speed, and 
the fashionable gaiety of 


modern life at sea. 
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ALL ARRANGEMENTS THROUGH 


litte Ad etd la To the Editor: 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET NO. '104 
400 MADISON © AVE. mew You CITY Why is it that when you print matter 


57 Broadway, New York 
32 N 
€27 UNION TRUST BUILDING. CLEVELAND | by a Theist you procure the most promi- 


or your local agent 


hMOvn CABIN QUARTET 
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FUROBE’S 


SHOB 


Win DO w St. Paul, Minn. 


Europe’s shop window in 1930 is 
the great International Maritime, 
Colonial, Transport and Flemish 
Art Exhibition to be held at 
Antwerp, the historical Belgian 
city, and one of the largest and 
most modern ports in Europe. 
The Exhibition, which will be 
open from April to October of 
this year, is being supported by 
the Belgian, British and French 
governments. Get booklets from 
Dorland, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, or any travel 
bureau. 


April October 


DAYS—975. up | 


First Class throughout. Visit- | 


ing Barbados, Riode Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Trinidad. 


By S.S. VOLTAIRE 


from New York Jan, 18, 1930. Returning 
to New York Merch 19. 
Rate includes hotels and conducted sight- 
seeing ashore. 
Apply to your local agent or, 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, New York, N. 


EUROPE 


, erent Student Tours 
satisfied membersin1929 

N50 All Expense Tours 
Sx ps, 1st class hotels, more 


LEOLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
Boriston St. Boston, Masa, 


nent man in the field; but when any side of 
Atheism is presented it is usually by some 
insignificant person who has not been 
| especially associated with Atheism? 
Joun J. Ketry, Jr. 


Church and State 


| To the Editor: 
I was much interested and impressed by 


| Dr. Robert A. Millikan’s article ‘‘ What I 
| Believe” in the October Forum. That the 
Doctor is a keener observer in the fields of 
pure science and metaphysics than in 
political science, is quite apparent. Speak- 
ing of religion and politics, he refers to 
them as “A pair that all of us will agree 
ought never to have been mated. Where 
they have been mated, they ought to be 
divorced with the same celerity that 
characterizes proceedings at Reno. For- 
tunately this problem does not exist for us 
in the United States.” 
Evidently the eminent Doctor has for- 
'gotten the late presidential campaign, 
| or condones it. He has overlooked the dis- 
‘closures of the inimitable Mrs. Mabel 
| Willebrandt, who affirms that her appeal 
to and enlistment of the Methodist 
| pastors of Ohio on the side of the G.O.P. 
| was in response to an express order of Mr. 
| Francis Burke, personal legal adviser and 
political strategist of candidate Hoover. 
The Doctor ignores the famous ecclesias- 
tical huddle: Straton, Cannon, DuBose, 
'and Wilson, and its manifold activities in 
the late contest. He is oblivious to Bishop 
'Cannon’s holy crusade now being waged 
in Virginia to preserve Protestant su- 
premacy in the Democratic party. 

All of these politico-clerical activities 
transpired in the United States under the 
very nose of the good Doctor. 

W. Greic 





Watts, Okla. 


Our Mistake 


| To the Editor: 


In your October issue, in your note on 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin, you used the 
following sentence: “Simon and Schuster 
will publish The Psychology of Happiness, 
and McGraw-Hill The Art of Rapid 
Thinking. Please note that the proper 
title of the Pitkin book is The Art of Rapid 
Reading. 

McGraw-Ht. Book Company 





Is the Eighteenth 
an Amendment? 


To the Editor: 


Fabian Franklin, in his article “The 
Fallacies of Prohibition” in the October 
Forum, touches on one aspect of the situa- 
tion that I have been curious about for 
some time, which is this: Has any attack 
ever been made on the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment on the ground and theory that it is 


not an amendment, within the meaning of 
the constitutional provision, inasmuch 
it is not pertinent or relevant to anything 
found in the original Constitution? Iy 
other words, is it merely a rider, as irrele. 
vant additions of this kind are called in 
Congress, and therefore invalid because 
not an amendment within the meaning of 
the constitutional provision? 

A. F. Duranp 

Chicago, Til. 


Dreiser’s Credo 
To the Editor: 


I want to register with you my hearty 
protest against such dribble as _ this 
lengthy article by one Theodore Dreiser 
in this otherwise commendable series on 
‘What I Believe.” I maintain that such 
an article should have no place in your 
fine publication, not because of its lack of 
orthodoxy, but because of its pathetic 
inanity. I believe you have been unfaith- 
ful in your task as an editor to let such an 
outburst clutter up so much valuable 
space in Tue Forum, and especially ina 
series which is meant to be so helpful, 
enlightening, and possibly constructive. 

Rev. Georce L, Fitzcerap 

Greenville, R. 1. 


To the Editor: 


The article by Theodore Dreiser on 
“What I Believe” in Tue Forum for 
November is admirably thought out and 
most dignified in the presentation of a 
subject difficult to deal with. 


Mrs. CHARLES CoRNWELL 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Some Like It 
To the Editor: 


Somebody on Tue Forum is doing 
splendid work in the selection of material. 
I find each issue immensely interesting, 
which is not the case with most of the 
other periodicals in its class. 

GarDNER Cow Les, JR. 

Des Moines, Towa 


To the Editor: 


Enthusiastic thanks for giving us 
Forum readers the fine short story “De 
Amicitia” by Richard Sherman [Novem- 
ber Forum]. It rings true on the inner ear. 
I am going to look forward to “A Second 
Short Story” by Mr. Sherman. 

Paut H. Storm, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


To the Editor: 


In your October issue “Whither Amer- 
ica,” by Walter B. Pitkin, is one of the 
very best articles I have read for many, 
many months. In it Mr. Pitkin states so 
many truths tersely that it almost con- 
vinces one that he is willing to drop the 
past and start from the present and go 
forward. Not many writers of Mr. Pit 
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kin’s ability come to my attention. His 


logic and his ability to state facts place 
him in an enviable position. Those who 
are able to write so well often are “re- 
tained” and write to cover rather than to 


expose facts. 
W. H. Kirkpatrick 
Bradentown, Fla. 


To the Editor: 

Tue Forum is refreshingly different. 
Thank you for having induced me to sub- | 
scribe to this stimulating magazine of the | 


hour. 
Frep LEon 
Detroit, Mich. 


Some Do Not 


To the Editor: 
I have read the Socratic dialogue per- 


taining to the question: “Is Man a | 


Machine?” I am sorry to confess that I 
consider this dialogue far inferior to its 
pattern recorded by old Plato. Indeed, I 
think that it is an insult to your readers’ 
intelligence. Dr. Durant uses biological 
arguments without having had the proper 
training in biology. I do not say that his 
attempt to justify vitalism is not apt, but 


I do say that his arguments lacked | 


vitality. 
Marcaret Monanan 
New York: City 


To the Editor: 


The change in editorial policy, which | 


came a few months ago, has lessened my 
interest in the magazine. The greater part 
of its space these days seems to be given 
to controversial discussion of religion or 
of prohibition. Is there anything on either 
subject that has not been said before to 
the point of infinite boredom? 
Ciara VAN Sant 
Tacoma, Wash. 


To the Editor: 


I have asked the New England News | 
Company, through whom we receive our | 


magazines, to cancel our two subscrip- 
tions to Toe Forum. This decision has 
been reached after due consideration. For 
some months past, I personally, and our 
patrons as well, have been disgusted with 
your choice of articles and the treatment 
of them by your chosen writers. You are 
quite free, of course, in following the pol- 
icy that seems to bring you the best fi- 
nancial returns; we are equally free in the 
expenditure of our magazine money. 
Rev. Witi1am M. Strxson, S.J. 
Boston College 








Styles to suit all tastes 
Prices to suit all purses 
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i nnouncing 
A 


NEW “INE 
HEVERBREAK 


TRUNKS 


OU have never before seen trunks 
like these new “Neverbreak” 
models. Created by master trunk de- 
signers, they establish new standards 
for convenience and beauty. 

Back of the numerous refinements 
and the fastidious interior and ex- 
terior finish which characterize these 
trunks is the rock-ribbed durability 
attained only by the use of selected 
materials, re-enforced construction 
and conscientious craftsmanship. 

Se by leading departing od TUE. 


BREAK™ trade-mark and the new coat of arms. 
Illustrated booklet on request. 


NEVERBREAK TRUNK CO., INC. 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 


EVERBREAK ges 


Trunks 


for 


SIXTY ONE 
YEARS 


1929 FORUM INDEX 
NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR BOUND COPIES 


The complete rorum index for volumes 81 and 82 
is now available, free of charge to subscribers. 
The index is separated into two six months periods 
for the year, January to June, and July to Decem- 


ber, inclusive. 


In other words, you may now have your roruM 
copies for the year conveniently bound in a two- 
volume set, complete with a convenient index by 
title, author, and subject. The cost of binding is: 
$3.00 per volume of six issues in buckram (any 
standard color); half-leather, $5.00 per volume; 
full leather, $10.00 per volume. 


Copies should be sent postpaid to: 
Circulation Department, FORUM, a 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York,N. Y. 
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Anything to 
Help the Small 
Investor!! 


Tuar headline expresses 
PRUDENCE policy...and it’s 
more than a headline! 


Under our Partial Payment 
Plan $10 or moremonthly ap- 
_ to the purchase of a 
uaranteed 534% PRUDENCE- 
BOND earns the same rate of 
interest as the BOND itself. 


It’s a high rate of interest for 
$10 bills, and is designed to 
stimulate thrift among those 
who have only limited sums 
to set aside. 


Anything to Help the Small 
Investor! 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


Te PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
161-10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N.Y. 


— = eee MAIL FOR BOOKLET & a — — 
F. M. 1459 


_ 
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Let Yo HomePla 
Prublemsbe - Sy, ana | 


argon Architects- 


ey are experts with thorough knowled of Panes 
tie They know blooming puleds and 
~~ aap varie- 


tained by pro; 
ties. Why not let them the plantings of your 
entire grounds? Details explained in 
Green’s new 64-page catalog 
It's distinctivel; a illustrated in Nature's 
colors varieties proved by 
Write fa for this | free catalog today. 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


12 Green Street Rochester, N. Y. 








Nation-wide Diversification— 
Cities Service 
Common Stock 


An investment in Cities Service Com- 
pegs Common stock is an investment 
rganization serving more than 


Write for full information to 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
GO Wall Street, New York City 
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The Financial Crisis 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


EF: MORE than two years it has 
been evident that most people have been 
handling their investment funds on the 
theory that the first principle of an invest- 
ment policy is to make money. This 
theory has received a rude jolt in the past 
few months and there are now indications 
that the old theory that underlay most 
sound investment policies is coming to the 
front once more, namely, that the first 
principle of investment should be to secure 
the safety of the principal amount at risk. 
The policy of investing a portion of one’s 
funds in sound bonds has certainly been 
vindicated. 

Such a violent reaction as that which 
occurred recently in the stock market 
need not have been a particularly great 
surprise to anybody, certainly not to 
anybody who has passed through one or 
more financial crises in the past two or 
re decades. It was by no means unpre- 
dicted; but this year, as has usually 
been the case in the past, these predictions 


_ were set down as the utterances of pessi- 


mists or the forebodings of dyspeptics. 
However, those who gave due weight to 
the prominence of the authorities who 
have allowed themselves to be quoted 
from time to time, and who acted accord- 
ingly, have nothing to regret. 

As long ago as last March Paul M. 
Warburg, formerly a partner in Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and one of the original mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, said: 
“In a#ronautics the public is generally 
inclined to look upon the art of rising 
into the air as the sole accomplishment. 
The layman is apt to overlook the fact 
that the mastery of the art of descending 
is of equal, if not greater importance. 
If a stock exchange debauch is quickly 
arrested by prompt and determined 
action it is not too much to hope that a 
shrinkage of inflated values may be 
brought about without seriously affecting 
the wider circle of general business. If 
orgies of unrestrained speculation are 
permitted to spread too far, however, the 
ultimate collapse is certain to affect not 
only the speculators themselves, but also 
bring about a depression involving the 
entire country.” 


Not long afterward Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon uttered his now memo. 
rable remark: “For prudent investment, 
now is the time to buy bonds.” Those who 
looked beyond the direct statement could 
and did interpret this as merely another 
way of saying that stock prices were a 
high. : 

These statements were not made for 
the wanton purpose of destroying 
dence. They simply showed an intelli 
appreciation of the possibility that 
restrained speculation might ultima’ 
injure business. The now famous warni 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board 
February were directed to the end 
getting the banks to place their ho 
in order, realizing that funds that co 
tions, individuals, and others were lendi 
in the call money market would doub 
prove unstable in an emergency, that 
withdrawal would create demands upom 
banks which must be met to prevent 
panic. In this respect the Federal Reserve 
Board has been vindicated. In one week of 
drastic stock market liquidation last 
October $1,300,000,000 of this nom 
banking money in the call money market 
was withdrawn and the New York banks 
were obliged to plunge approximately 
$1,000,000,000 into the call loan market 
to make up this loss. Had they not been in 
splendid shape to do so, the slump last 
October might have reached the pro- 
portions of a first class panic. 


FEWER LUXURIES 


Ar rae trast annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, Albert H. Wiggin, chairman 
of the board of this billion dollar institu- 
tion, called attention to the tendency of 
the American people to sell their capital 
assets at a profit and to treat the profit as 
income. “Fortunately,” said Mr. Wiggin, 
“they have recapitalized by investment 4 
part of the profit, but not all has been 
recapitalized. A substantial part has been 
spent upon current consumption, partly 
luxury consumption, and the volume of 
the consumer demand has been in 
thereby.” 

Mr. Wiggin laid the greatest stress upo® 
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SINS 


Leo T. Crowiey, President of the 
State Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, takes a prominent part in 
the business and civic development of 
Madison. Before becoming President of 
the State Bank of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Crowley served as a director. 
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Name 





LEO T. CROWLEY, President of the State Bank of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, tells a very human 


“But today he is building a reserve 
of sound securit 


story of a young man who tried the dangerous road 
of speculation . . . and then found a better way 


“MR. B... was full of enthusiasm 
when hecametome, ’said Mr. Crowley. 

“He had an opportunity to buy a 
considerable interest in a local mer- 
chandising corporation. To pay for his 
shares in the new venture, he wanted 
to sell a conservative bank stock. 

“I was surprised. I knew that he 
had inherited a comfortable estate 
some years before, and he was sup- 
posed to be doing well in business. 

“*You ought to hold on to this 
bank stock, Bob,’ I advised him. 
‘Haven’t you got something else you 
could close out? How about your 
stock in that X... firm? 

“His face clouded. Hesitatingly ke 
confessed that the firm in question 
had suffered great reverses. It was 
doubtful whether he could recover 
half his investment. 

“Then he went on tosketch an amaz- 
ing story of small misfortunes. A whole 
series of doubtful investments in which 
he had risked ‘just a little’ each time. 

““*This bank stock is all I’ve got 
left that’s saleable. I’ve got to use it 
to come back,’ he said desperately. 

“JT was unable to change his pur- 
pose. He went into the new corpora- 
tion, and lost the remnant 
of his inheritance when the 
business failed for lack of 
capital. 

“T have seen many others 
make the same mistake as 
Mr.B...Indeed, I have come 
to feel that adhering to a plan 
is the most important rule in 
conservative investment. 






S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Straus Burpincs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet A-1103, “How to Invest Money.” am considering investing$..... 


City 
© 1929, byS.W Straus & Co. 
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“He sketched a whole series of doubt- 
ful investments in which he had 
risked ‘just a little’ each time.” 





“Tncidentally, Mr. B... has learned 
his lesson. Today he saves a definite 
part of every salary check, and he is 
gradually building a reserve of sound 
securities, according to a plan of in- 
vestment we worked out together.” 


* * * 


The average investor, in planning a com- 
petence for himself, should consult a 
banker, or a high grade investment house 
before he buys. Here he will learn how 
much he can reasonably expect to get, in 
income, without jeopardizing safety. He 
will learn how the principle of diversifica- 
tion establishes another fundamental safe- 
guard for his money. Here, too, the aver- 
age investor can expect an understanding 
and intelligent diagnosis of his own in- 
dividual needs. 

In all sections of the country, in widely 
differing types of communities, bankers 
know Straus bonds. Year in and year out, 
these bankers choose from the offerings of 
S. W. Straus & Co. for recommendation to 
their customers and for their own invest- 
ment needs. In the bonds S. W. Straus & 
Co. offers is every type of seasoned 
security—railroad, municipal, real estate, 
public utility, and foreign bonds. 


Send for this booklet — 


As a help to all who are interested 
in studying the principles o 

sound investment, S. W. Straus 
& Co. has prepared an interesting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, ““How 
to Invest Money.” Every person 
seriously concerned in safeguarding 
his future should own a copy of 
this booklet. It will be sent withens 
charge. Write for booklet A-1103. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


CASSATT & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


PHILADELPHIA 


Monthly investment list 
sent upon request 


PITTSBURGH, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. HARRISBURG, PA. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 








Five Nassau Street 
New York 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


YORK, PA. ELMIRA, N. Y. ALTOONA, PA. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. DOVER, DEL. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
NEWARK, N. J. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


















Downtown 


the relation between swollen profits and 
taxation, indicating that the Government 
was relying upon a species of non-recup. 
rent income based upon the indefinite 
continuance of a rising stock market, for 
its revenue. But he did not ignore the 
possible effect upon the purchasing power 
of the people. It was clear that whe 
people were using stock market profits as 
income they were obviously living upo 
their capital, and this was neither swelling 
the capital fund of the country, which 
went to support the level of security prices 
then current, nor was it creating a partic. 
ularly desirable business situation. 

At the start of the New Year this isa 
problem that is receiving the seriou 
attention of business men. The sweeping 
liquidation in the stock market in recent 
months has deprived business of on 
source of purchasing power of the Amer. 
ican public upon which it has relied toa 
considerable degree for sustaining the 
volume of industrial production in this 
country. Unless the stock market reverses 
its recent trend and advances once mor 
it is more than unlikely that industrial 
production in 1930 can be maintained at 
anything like the rate that was main 
tained in 1929. Where stock market losses 
have been sustained luxury purchases are 
almost certain to be curtailed. Wher 
standards of living have been forced toa 
lower scale by the stock market reaction 
even purchases that were regarded as 
necessities are likely to be affected to 
some extent. 


























THINGS MIGHT BE WORSE 




























Boer wuen this is said the biggest 
factor that is essentially new in the busi 
ness situation has been exposed and the 
worst is known. In every other respect the 
background of business at the start of 
the New Year is favorable and conditions 
are not at all comparable to those obtain- 
ing after stock market debacles of other 
decades. In 1919 the break in the stock 
market was Wall Street's reaction to at 
unsound business situation. There was 
labor unrest. Transportation facilities 
were so utterly inadequate, due to the 
run-down physical condition of the rail- 
roads under the period of Governmental 
control, that the country’s business could 
not be served. The congestion of freight 
cars resulted in a shortage of commodities 
at consuming points with the perfectly 
logical result that prices went soaring. 
High prices stimulated producers 
greater efforts, but a glut of raw and 
finished materials accumulated at pro 
ducing points. These conditions resulted 
in an abnormal expansion in bank credit: 
at producing points for carrying goods 
ready for shipment, but which could not 
be delivered, and at consuming points fot 
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HE big parade of American indus- 
try is turning into Main Street. 
The American consumer has rerouted 
the march by demanding style and 
individuality in the things he buys. His 
more exacting demands have caused 
changes within the factory. Mechanical monsters, built to turn 
out an endless stream of identical articles, are replaced with lines 


of simpler machines. Each machine is a specialist. Any one may 
be junked without affecting the usefulness of the others. 


It is a logical next step when the huge central plant is supple- 


- mented by smaller plants, each located where it can best do its part 


of the whole task, or when the parts of the job are bought from 
specialized factories instead of being manufactured in a single huge 
establishment. Such an industrial set-up, instantly responsive to 
market changes, is in tune with the demands of today. 


Producing in smaller units, business has an ever wider choice 
of locations. It can grasp the opportunity to get nearer to its raw 
materials or its choicest markets, or where workers’ welfare will 
be best served, or where land is cheaper, or taxation more reason- 
able. Electrical energy being available anywhere, business has 
complete freedom to choose the sites which best meet its needs. 


For the small community, this is a happy combination of 
opportunity and preparation. Industry under the new condi- 
tions looks to Main Street for more economical locations. Main 
Street is ready for industry because Main Street is electrified. 
Widespread electric transmission systems have placed the small 
town on an equal plane with the big city in power supply and in 
industrial opportunity. 


’ ’ 






Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent 
to the service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achieve- 
ment and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group 
of electric companies furnishing service to more than four thousand 


communities located in twenty-nine states. 


MIppLE WEstT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in cAmerican industrial developmei.t is 
fully discussed in the booklet, “cAmerica’s “New Frontier,” which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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How to Figure the investment values 
behind the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 


Take this Increase 
in Gross Earnings 


One of the first measuring rods to apply 
to the values behind the securities of a 
company is a comparison of gross earn- 
ings over a period of years, for these fig- 
ures, above all others, reflect growth. 


This consistent and steady rise in the 
earnings of the American Water Works 
and Electric Company also helps to meas- 
ure the growth in population and the in- 
creasing use of electric power, water, and 
transportation in the territories served. 


AMERICAN 


WATER WORKS Anp ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


Se Send for Booklet “A Statement of 
ques Capitalization, Earnings and Dividends.’ o i929 


~ 





Downtown 


carrying goods in an inflated market. 
Naturally the first sign of chill in the 
stock market and the first indication that 
confidence was waning brought an utter 
rout of commodity prices. Sugar tumbled 
from above 20 cents to below 2 cents, 
wheat from around three dollars a bushel 
to less than a dollar. 


PROMPT REVIVAL LIKELY 


Cowrrasr that with the situation 
now. There is no labor unrest. The trans- 
portation facilities of the railroads were 
never more efficient than they are now. 
Commodity prices are stabilized within 
a narrow range, so far as essential raw 
materials are concerned. We have over 
half of the world’s gold supply and com- 
mercial loans of the banks are not inflated. 
Most of the strongest industries have 
taken advantage of the great rise in the 
security markets to sell capital stock and 
to increase their cash reserves. Many of 
them have not been borrowers at the 
banks for several years. The experience 
of 1919 taught business men a lesson with 
respect to inventory control which has 
never been forgotten. It has led to a new 
technique in many cases whereby pro- 
duction is maintained as closely as_ pos- 
sible at the actual rate of consumption, 
thereby preventing goods from accumu- 
lating in producers’ hands and inventories 
from becoming too greatly expanded. 
The Federal Reserve System assures 
banks of a reasonable supply of credit for 


| all legitimate business enterprises, even 


if it is not available for stock market 
purposes. 

Practically the only really unsound 
factor in American business during the 
past year was the carnival of speculation 
in securities, not only on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb, 
but in the score or more of exchanges in 
other cities of this country. The puncture 
in the bubble has not destroyed real 
values, as represented in such assets as 
our factories, mines, mills, fields, and seas. 
Admitting that stock market profits were 
a factor in sustaining the purchasing 
power of the American people in 1929, 
particularly of luxury goods, the loss of 
that portion of our total purchasing power 
need not and probably will not produce a 
serious business reaction. 

Except that it involved more money 
and is on a larger scale, the comparison 
between the collapse of the stock market 
in the autumn of this year can best be 
made with the collapse of the Florida land 
boom, a contraction which was absorbed 
without a financial crisis or a commercial 
depression. Unlike the situation in 1919, 
when a reduction in purchasing power 
caused inventories to accumulate, bank 
loans to become frozen, and industry to 
become paralyzed, the drop in the stock 





market price level this year probably will 
be localized and limited largely to a 
moderate contraction in sales. With no 
other visible elements of credit or com- 
mercial distress it is entirely reasonable to 
assume that business activity will revive 
in comparatively short order, and that it 
will not be at all comparable to the 
severity and the duration of the 1919-21 
recession. 


THE “NEW ERA” 


By rue course of the bull market 
in stocks last year much was heard about 
the new era in business; and since the 
collapse in stock market prices much has 
also been heard in derision of the new era. 
A good deal of the derision springs from a 
misunderstanding of just what was in- 
cluded in the term. If by “new era” we 
mean the dozen or more radical innova- 
tions in business policy, the tendency that 
is typical of America to adopt new meth- 
ods and to strive perennially for higher 
standards of living, there is no question 
about this being a new era. 

When Henry Ford put the five dollar a 

day minimum wage into effect in his 
factories he scrapped an old theory that 
labor costs should be pared down to en- 
large profits. Five or six years ago Eugene 
Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, elaborated this theory, hold- 
ing that high wages were a necessary 
concomitant of prosperity. Then the late 
Judge Gary gave the idea momentum by 
shortening the steel workers’ day to eight 
hours without a proportionate reduction 
in wage scales. ‘Then came Henry Ford 
with another radical suggestion. The 
working man needed more leisure. Having 
leisure he would have time to spend 
money. Spending money would help one 
business or another, tend to swell the 
cumulative purchasing power, and therc- 
hy aid prosperity. 
» This is but one manifestation of the 
new era. Not many years ago high com- 
modity prices were thought essential to 
the maintenance of prosperity. To-day 
reasonable prices and sustained pur- 
chasing power are deemed more essential. 
less than five years ago the installment 
purchasing plan was being condemned 
as unsound finance. We now recognize the 
immense value of installment finance to 
prosperity in general and to the auto- 
mobile industry in particular. In these 
and many other ways the new era has 
heen developing i in industry. 

But those who maintained that a new 
era was dawning in finance, an era when 
business cycles would disappear entirely, 
when good common stocks could be 
purchased as investments for apprecia- 
tion without due stress upon the risk 
of depreciation, probably will have to 
modify their views in the light of the 
chastening administered in the security 
markets lately. In welcoming the new 
any prudent investors will not ignore the 








Adherence to 
Fundamental 
Principles 


S TEADF AST adherence to 


certain fundamental princi- 
ples, despite recurrent 
changes in the banking 
vogue, has guided the poli- 
cies of this bank for 145 


years. 


Our ideal has been to make | 1 
the Bank of New York & i 1 * 
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Trust Company largeenough 
to offer complete banking 
facilities and yet keep it so 
individual that personal at- 
tention could be devoted to 
all details of its commercial 


and trust business. 
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LINCOLN 


Inthe Cartoons of HisOwn Day 





OW comes an amazing new life of Lincoin; as different from 








you will say that it is the most unusual history of a man’s career 
that you ever read. You will feel yourself swept along in the 




















imagine yourself alive during the momentous years while Lincoln 
was battling his persistent path to Presidential power. 














An Illustrated Biography by Dr. Albert Shaw 
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568 pages 








Volume I 
HIS PATH TO THE PRESIDENCY 

















Volume II ; 
THE YEAR OF HIS ELECTION 



















4 Besides the amazing cartoon record presented in these two fine books, there 
is a fresh and compelling biography — ‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN — A CAR- 
TOON HISTORY” — by Dr. Shaw, famous editor of Review of Reviews and a 
distinguished authority on American history. This is living history! The years 
roll back. Youlive with Lincoln in the breathless days of the war with Mexico. 
With him you pass through the storm of controversy aroused by the Dred Scott 
decision, the Missouri Compromise, and the grim events that gave ‘Bloody 
Kansas” its terrifying name. 



































4» For three decades and more, Dr. Albert Shaw has been collecting these 
pictures; sometimes humorous, sometimes pointed, barbed and poisoned by 
jealousy and factional hatred. Here are both good and bad sides of the issues of 
that day, before and during the Civil War. Here are praise and censure, each 
= with the outspoken abandon of the old school political mouthpiece, the 

aily press. Here are more than 500 cartoons, and other illustrations drawn by 
the most famous artists of that day — now assembled for the first time to 
give you a new picture of Lincoln, the man. 






































Price 88.00 at all bookstores 


Published by the Review of Reviews Corporation 
- 65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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the usual biographies as night is from day. Read it, and | 


tumultuous current of Lincoln's activities. You will actually | 





Investment 
Literature. 





INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS. 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. 


A STATEMENT OF CAPITALIZATION, 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS oF 
THE AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
AND ELectric Company, INc. 
will be mailed upon request. 
American Water Works and 
Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


Wuat Is Crass A Stock? A new 


twelve-page booklet on the Class 
A Stock describing its priority 
features and giving an outline of 
the Associated Gas & Electric 
System, its established territories, 
diversity of industries served and 
consistent gain in revenue. Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 





\WILLs AND PERSONAL TrUsTs. A 

booklet dealing with the various 
types of trusts, their application 
to individual needs; methods of 
handling estates; inheritance tax 
problems; and the services of the 
bank as executor, administrator, 


custodian, and guardian. Bank 
of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, 48 Wall Street, New York. 


CONVERTIBLE SEcurRITIES. A book- 


let describing the attractions of 
securities having conversion fea- 
tures which allow the investor to 
retain the safety of senior securi- 
ties of a company and at the 
same time share in its prosperity. 
An extensive list of convertible ‘ 
bonds and stocks is included. 
George H. Burr & Company, 57 
William Street, New York City. 


A di- 
versified list of recommended 
Securities, showing their market 
position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter for- 
warded upon request. Cassatt & 
Company, Commercial 

Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 






Common STOCK AS A PROFITABLE | 


INVESTMENT. This booklet dis- 
cusses the value of Common 
Stocks for investment, illustrat- 
ing the possibilities of this type | 
of security from the history of an 
18-year-old stock 
proved extremely profitable to 
those who have bought in the | 
past and which may still be pur- | 
chased to yield over 7%. Henry 
L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 





Trust | 


which has | 


Investment Literature 


THE CARE OF Your Securitizs. A | A . t d t 
booklet describing the advantages | SSOocI1a e ys em 

and small cost of a Custody 

Service Account and outlining Founded in 1852 

the numerous services offered 

security holders, such as review 

of investment holdings, collecting 

coupons, notification of maturi- 

ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Com- 

pany, 140 Broadway, New York. 


ANALYsIS CHART FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION OF INVESTMENT PoL- 
icy AND Position. A chart de- 
signed to help investors analyze 
the structure of their bond ac- 
count and plan their investment 
policy. Copy upon request. Hal- m 
sey, Stuart & Co., 201 So. La Salle Three Generations 


Street, Chicago, III. e - 
of Public Service 





THe Joun Hancock Home Bupc- 
eT. A guide in home budgeting, 
showing the proper apportion- . ‘ oe . . 
ssi e ag i toca Founded in 1852, the Associated Gas and 
needs: the amount to be allowed Electric System has been in public service 
for rent, clothes, insurance, and a 
other savings. Budget sheet sent over three generations. 
upon request by Inquiry Bureau, i le : 
The John Hancock Mutual Life | | From a small beginning with 28 gas cus- 
ee Sa — ae | tomers in one community, the Associated . 


enclose 2c for postage. | System now provides electricity or gas to a 
y 9 in 2.9 . 
Reasons Way. A booklet explain- total of 1,200,000 customers in 2,200 com 
ing why first mortgage realestate | munities. It is a service providing conven- 
bonds secured by insured and | ; hat | el b 
guaranteed first mortgages should iences and comforts that have grown to be 
comprise a large proportion of | necessities to a population of 5,300,000 people. 
any investment list. National 
Union Mortgage Company of | 
Baltimore, Mackubin Goodrich +> 
& Co., Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, | 
Maryland. 





a * 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 
THE KNACK OF CoRRALLING Dov- Incorporated in 1906 
LARS. An_ instructive booklet 
poindng the way to financial in- | Write for our 16-page booklet **P” on the Class A Stock 
dependence through accumula- 


tion of guaranteed Prudence | p 
Bonds. Monthly payment plan | | 61 Broadway ri New York City 
with 544% interest on investor's | | =e tux 
payments. The Prudence Com- | | 

pany, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 





How to Invest Money. A new 
booklet published by S. W. Straus 2 ” = ie 
& Co. It describes various types Forum Financial Service 
of securities and is a valuable 


guide to every i tor. A . 
og Recs ing Cosy amysatbelng od Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of “Downtown,” 


S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth will be glad to give Forum readers his opinion 
Avenue, New York City. . . . 

regarding matters of investment. No advice re- 
garding speculative operations will be given. 
Postage for reply should be enclosed. 


These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the ferms listed or 


Financial Department ‘ ” 
Address Epitor “DowNTowN 


FORUM MAGAZINE THE FORUM 441 Lexington .4venue, New York, N. Y. 


441 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK 
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I, TURN librarian, soldier, cost ac- 
countant, sales manager, and resident in 
Canada, England, France, and Germany, 
Masor Tuomas Coutson is naturally 
cosmopolitan. His tastes are catholic and 
his prejudices few. For real thrills, Major 
Coulson preferred -—— to his war experi- 
ences — the subsequent year, which he 
spent in breaking down unused ammu- 
nition in France. 


Hlowanv Mumrorv Jonzs was 
born in Michigan and educated in the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Chicago. 
He has been, since 1925, Associate Profes- 
sor of English at the University of North 
Carolina. 

Witt Durant’s education was gained 
first under the French Catholic nuns in 
North Adams, Mass., his birthplace, and 
later under the Jesuits in St. Peter’s 
College in Jersey City. Dr. Durant is 
now engaged in a monumental task, The 
Story of Civilization. 


Riz DAUGHTER of a West Indian 
Negro from the Virgin Islands and a 
Danish lady, Ne via Larsen prefers to 
follow the racial tendencies of her father. 
After having been graduated from the 
University of Copenhagen, Miss Larsen 
studied nursing and later entered the New 
York Library School. With this training 
she became an assistant librarian and then 
Children’s Librarian in the New York 
Public Library. She is at present devoting 
herself to writing. 


Waris Banning ‘Thomas’ verse 
— which she has been writing ever since 
she was fourteen —— has appeared in many 
of the leading periodicals. Her favorite 
pastime is whipping thé pages of the New 
York newspapers back totheshipping news 
toread the noticesof departures of steamers 
bound for any port beyond Cape Cod. 


A recent editorial in The New 
York Times said, ** No one is better fitted 
than SeNor SALvavor pE Mapartiaca, 
formerly of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, and now at Oxford, to make 
intelligent and genial, if somewhat cynical 
comments upon M. Briand’s proposed 
United States of Europe.” Sehor Ma- 
dariaga for more than a year has been 
describing various phases of ““Our Mud- 
dling World” in Forum pages. 


A nivce of the’ late President 
Roosevelt, ANNA ELEANOR RooskvELT 
was born in New York City in 1884. 
After having been educated abroad, she 
returned to this country and married 
her cousin — several times removed — 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Together 
with her husband, who is now Governor 
of New York State, Mrs. Roosevelt has 
been active in political, educational, and 
social circles. 


Bor cumry years C. E. Mon- 
TAGUE Was so Closely associated with The 
Manchester Guardian that it was almost 
impossible to think of one without the 
other. He was the author of a number of 
novels and essays, among them A Hind 


Let Loose and Right off the Map. 


Borry-rive years ago the North 
of Ireland sent one more son to Dublin. 
GerorGe Russevi was then a boy of six- 
teen, somewhat delicate in appearance, 
with a large frame and great tufts of black 
hair blowing across his forehead. He had 
a distinct turn for contemplative philoso- 
phy, but he took a job as clerk in Pim’s 
dry goods store and at once showed a 
talent for business organization as well. 
He had a third talent: he was a poet. 
Originally he intended to publish his 
verses over a pen name which he had 
chosen, “Aeon.” But in Russell's hand- 
writing the last two letters of the word 
trailed off indistinctly. The printer drew 
a stroke across them and put a query in 
the margin. The author deleted the query 
and allowed the stroke across the “on” to 
stand. From that day he became known 
as “AE.” 

While still at Pim’s, AE published a 
book of mystic verse which attracted the 
attention of Sir Horace Plunkett, who 
had just founded the coéperative move- 
ment among the Irish farmers. AE was 
asked to join Sir Horace and become or- 
ganizing secretary, a position which he 
has retained ever since. AE is considerdl 
the busiest man in lreland. He edits a 
weekly journal called The Irish States- 
nan, which deals with economics, politics, 
and literature; he has more time for 
spare talk than almost any other person in 
that land of supreme talkers; when he 
goes home at night he sits down before 
his easel and starts painting; and between 
times, on his way to business in the tram, 
or in the country trains when he is going 
about seeing to the cotperative move- 
ment among the farmers, he is writing 
poetry. AE is said to be the only public 
person in Ireland who has never made an 
enemy. He is everybody’s friend. 


eames Murrny is another Irish- 
man, with a cosmopolitan education. He is 
one of those people who is always on the 
spot when something exciting happens — 
which, probably, is the proverbial Irish 
luck. In a recent letter he says, “‘ What I 


am doing at the present moment is this; 
am arranging to bring out to America the 
whole Abbey Theatre Company from 
Dublin. The plan is to circulate them 
among the American universities and col. 
leges. I have practically fixed the thing up 
with Willie Yeats and Lady Gregory, who 
are the directors of the company. Both of 
them are quite excited over the plan.” 

Dr. Murphy also describes the cartoon 
of Yeats and AE which accompanies this 
dialogue. “Miss Macnie’s cartoon is q 
real work of genius for she has the dual 
soul of Ireland portrayed in Treland’s 
leading poets. AE is the earth mystic and 
Yeats is the sky mystic. There is a strain 
of tender pantheism about all of AE's 
poetry. He is an adorer of Mother Earth, 
the great goddess Diana that he writes so 
much about. To him the mystery of a 
blade of grass or of an egg is of a deeper 
portent than the stars; so he is always 
pondering on the earth. On the other 
hand, Willie Yeats always has his head in 
the clouds. He is dreaming of far away 
lands beyond the horizon and is peering 
into them in vision all the time. Yeats is 
always the dreamer and AE the man of 
affairs.” 


Arnoveu Joux Hovavos Brav. 
LEY, Jr. had determined last vear to take 
a vacation from students, when a call 
came from the University of Southem 
California, he temporarily postponed his 
writing on paleontology to accept a pro 
fessorship there. 


"Bae crevrr for having made the 
most accurate forecast of any political 
writer in each of the last three presiden- 
tial campaigns belongs to Carter Fre, 
who is now writing special newspaper ar- 
ticles in Washington. Mr. Field recently 
resigned from the managership of the 
Washington bureau of the New York 
ITerald Tribune. 


"Tiecnier literary work of WiLLiaM 
Raven Ince, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, is The Philosophy of Plotinus, but he 
has also published several volumes of 
collected essays on religion, theology, 
sociology, and miscellaneous subjects. 


°° WEY weicur is 135, my age is 
thirty,” writes E. B. Wurre. “Once I was 
a reporter in Seattle, but for a couple of 
years I’ve been writing the first page of 
The New Yorker and also contributing 
over the initials E. B. W. I write a poem 
once in a while and this year I’ve col 
laborated with James Thurber on a book 
called Is Sex Necessary? Or Why You Fed 
the Way You Do. Whenever I try to write 
anything serious and belles lettery it 
comes out bad. So I raise tropical fish and 
in the summer I help run a boys’ camp.” 


A\nvrit Mavnots is one of the best 
known of modern biographers, and has 
written, among others, the lives of Dis 
raeli, Shelley, and Dickens. 





